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PASCAL’S THOUGHTS 


TRANSI^TED BY 
W. F. TROTTER 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Blaise Pascal was born at Oermont in Auvergne <m Jukie 19, 16239 the 
son of the pr^id^nt of the Court of Aids of Clermont. He was a pre- 
codoui child, and soon showed aina2ing madiematical talent. His e^y 
training was scientific rather than literary or theological, and scientific 
interests predominated daring die first period of his activity. He cone- 
sponded with the most distinguished scholars c£ the dme, and made 
important contribudons to pure and applied mathematics and to physics. 

Meandme, an accident had brought the Pascal family into contact with 
Jansenist doctrine, and Blaise became an ardent convert. Jansenism, which 
took its name from Jansenius, the bishop of Ypres, had its headquarters in 
the Cistercian Abbey of Port-Royal, and was one of the most rigorous and 
lofty developments of post-Reformadon Catholicism. In doctrine it some- 
what resembled Calvinism in its insistence on Grace and Predesdnadon 
at the expense of the freedom of the will, and in its culdvadon of a 
thoroughgoing logical method of apologetics. In pracdse it represented 
an austere and even ascedc morality, and it did much to raise the ethical 
and intellectual level of seventeenth century France. 

Jansenism was attacked as heredcal, especially by the Jesuits; and the 
civil power uldmately took measures to crush the movement, disbanding 
the nuns of Port-Royal, and by its persecudons affording to many of the 
Jansenists opportunides for the display of a heroic obstixiacy. In this 
struggle Pascal took an important part by the publicadon, under the 
pseudonym of *‘Louis de Montalte,” of a series of eighteen letters, attack** 
ing the morality of the Jesuits and defending Jansenism against the charge 
of heresy. In spite of the fact that the party for which he fought was 
defeated, in these "Trovincial Letters,*" as they are usually called, Pascal 
inflicted a blow on the Society of Jesus from which that order has never 
entirely recovered. 

Pas(^ now formed the |dan of writing an "‘Apology for the Christian 
Religim,*’ and during the rest of his life he was collecting materials and 
making notes for this work. But he had long been feeble in health; in 
the ardor of his religious devotion he had undergone incredible hard- 
diips; and on August 19, 166a, he died in his forded year. 

It was from tli» notes for his contemplated “Apology** that die Port* 
Roy^sts cMipiled and edited the book known as his “Pensfos** or 
“thoughts.** The early texts were much tampered with, and the materiid 
has be^ firequendy rearranged; but now at ]m it is possi&e to read these 
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fragmentary jottings as they caoM from the hand of their author, ha 
qpite of fh^ inomidetenus and frequent incohoence, the "Though” 
have long hdd a high {dace among t^ great religious dasncs. Mu^ of 
die thedogical argument im|died in these utterances has litde aiqieal to 
the modern mind, but the acuteness of the observation of human 1^ the 
suhdety of the reasoning, the combination of precision and fervid imagi- 
nation in the expression, make this a book to which the discerning miiyl 
can return again and again for insight and inspiration. 



PASCAL’S THOUGHTS 


SECTION I 

Thoughts on Mind and on Style 


I 


r HE difference between the mathematical and the intmtiae 
mind.—lxL the one the principles are palpable, but removed 
from ordinary use; so that for want of habit it is difficult to 
turn one’s mind in that direction: but if one turns it thither ever so 
little, one sees the principles fully, and one must have a quite inac- 
curate mind who reasons wrongly from principles so plain that it is 
almost imposdble they should escape notice. 

But in the intuitive mind the principles are found in common use^ 
and are before the eyes of everybody. One has only to look, and no 
effort is necessary; it is only a question of good eyesight, but it must 
be good, for the principles are so subtle and so numerous, that it is 
almost impossible but riiat some escape notice. Now the omission of 
one principle leads to error; thus one must have very dear sight to 
see dl the principles, and in the next place an accurate mind not to 


All mathematidans would then be intuitive if they had dear agf^ 
for they do not reason incorrectly from prindples known to dim; 
and intuitive minds vrould be mathematical if they could turn dieir 
eyes to the prindples of mathematics to which they are unused. 

The reason, therefore, that some intuitive minds are mt ma^ 
matical is that they cannot at all turn their attention to the {ainc^^ 
of mathematics. But the reason that mathematicians are nm intuitive 
is that they do not see what is before them, and that, accustomed to 
the exact and {dain prindples of madimadcs, and not reascming ^ 
they have wdl inqiect^ and arranged didr prinq;d^ they ate lost 
in matters (tf intmdon where die prindples do not albw o£ aiid^ 
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arrangement They are scarcely seen; they are £dt radter than seen; 
there is the greatest di£Bculty in making them felt by those who do 
not of diemselves perceive them. These principles are so fine and so 
numerous that a very delicate and very clear sense is needed to per* 
cdve them, and to judge rightly and jusdy when they are percdved, 
without for the most part being able to demonstrate them in (mier as 
in mathematics; because the princifdes are not known to us in the 
same way, and because it would be 'an endless matter to undertake 
it. We must see the matter at once, at one glance, and not by a jnxess 
of reasoning, at least to a certain degree. And thus it is rare\that 
mathematicians are intuitive and that men of intuition are m^e* 
matidans, because mathematicians wish to treat matters of 
mathematically, and make themselves ridiculous, w ishing to hnfein 
with definitions and then with axioms, vtdiich is not the way to pro- 
ceed in this kind of reasoning. Not that the mind does not do so, 
but it does it tacitly, naturally, and without technical rules; for the 
expression of it is beyond all men, and only a few can feel it. 

Intuitive minds, on the contrary, being thus accustomed to judge 
at a single glance, are so astonished when they are presented w^h 
pro^sitions of which they understand nothing, and the way to 
which is through definitions and axioms so sterile, and which they 
are not accustomed to see thus in detail, that they are repelled and 
disheartened. 

But dull minds are never either intuitive or mathematicaL 

Mathematicians who are only mathematicians have exact mind^ 
provided all things are explained to them by means of definitions and 
axtoms; otherwise they are inaccurate and insufferable, for they are 
only right when the principles are quite clear. 

^d men of intuition who are only intuitive cannot have the 
patience to reach to first principles of things speculative and conceD- 
tual, which ^ have never seen in the worldTand which ate alto^ 
geuier om of the common. 
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they go asoray. Some draw conduaoiu wdl £rom a few praniws, 
and tks diqdays an acute judgment. 

Odbendraw coodunons wdl where there are mai^ prenuaes. 

For exanqsle, die framer eaaly learn hydrottatks, whnte the 
jnemiaes are few, but the conclusions are so fine that only die g^aat> 
est acuteness can teach them. 

And in of that these persons would perhaps not be great 
madiematidans, because madiematics contain a great nun^ oi. 
prenuset^ and there is perhaps a kind of intdlea that can seardi widi 
ease a few premises to the bottom: and cannot in the least penetrate 
those matters in which there are many premises. 

There are then two kinds of intellect: the one able to penetrate 
acutdy and deeply into the conclusions of given premisei^ and this 
is the precise intdlect; the other able to comprehe^ a great nundier 
of premises without confusing them, and this is the mathematical 
intellea. The one has force and exactness, the other con^rdiennon. 
Now the one quality can exist without the other; the intellea can 
be strong and narrow, and can also be comprehendve and weak. 

3 

Those who are accustomed to judge by feeling do nra understand 
the process of reasoning, for they would understand ^ fira sight, 
and are not used to sedc fra principles. And others, rai die con- 
trary, who are accustomed to reason from prindples, do not at aU 
imderstand matters of feeling, seeking principles, and bong unable 
to see at a gfence. 


4 

Mathematics, Intuition.— 1 x 116 doquence makes lig^t of doqumc^ 
time morali^ makra lig^t morality; that is to say, the mMdiqt of 
the judgment, u^idt has no rules, makes light of the mora&y of the 
tntdlea. 

Fra k is to ^ percq^ion belongs, as sdinBcie bdtetigs ^ 

iatdleoit landripit is the part judgmei^ oMtthema ticB e£ 

Tomdbe lig^ of pfefloaqidiy isto be a truepiiilosofdmr. ^ 
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5 

Those who judge of a work by rule are io regard to others as 
those who have a watch are in regard to others. One says, "It is two 
hours ago;” the other says, “It is only three-quarters of an hour.” 
I look at my watch, and say to the one, ‘Tou are weary,” and to the 
(tther, “Time gallops with you;” for it is only an hour and a half 
ago, and I laugh at those who tdl 'nle that time goes slowlyl with 
me^ and that I judge by imagination. They do not know lW I 
judge by my watch. ^ 

6 

Just as we harm the understanding, we harm the feelings also) 

The understanding and the feelings are moulded by intercourse; 
the understanding and feelings are corrupted by intercourse. Thus 
good or bad society improves or corrupts them. It is, then, all-im- 
portant to know how to choose in order to improve and not to corrupt 
them; and we cannot make this choice, if they be not already im- 
proved and not corrupted. Thus a circle is formed, and those 
fortunate who escape it. 


7 

The greater intellect one has, the more originality one finds in 
men. Ordinary persons find no difierence between men. 

8 

There are many people who listen to a sermon in the samf way 
as they listen to vespers. 


9 

When we widi to correct with advanuge, and to ^w ano yb^ that 
he en^ we must notice from what side he views the maxtet, for on 
that side it is usually true, and admit that truth to binij but reveal 
to him the side on which it is false. He is satisfied with Aat, for he 
im that he WM not mistaken, and that he only faifed to see all 
Now, no one is offended at not seeing everything; but one does not 
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like to be ooistakeo, and that perhaps arises from the &ct tihat man 
naturaUy cannot see everything, and that naturally he cannot enr in 
the side he looks at, since the perceptions of our senses are always 
true. 


10 

People are generally better persuaded by the reasons which they 
have themselves discovered than by those which have come into the 
mind of others. 


II 

All great amusements are dangerous to the Christian life; but 
among all those which the world has invented there is none more to 
be feared than the theatre. It is a representation of die passions so 
natural and so delicate that it excites them and gives birth to them in 
our hearty and, above all, to that of love, principally when it is repre- 
sented as very chaste and virtuous. For the more innocent it appears 
to innocent souls, the nlore they are likely to be touched by it. Its 
violence pleases' our self>bve, which immediately forms a desire to 
produce the same effects which are seen so weU represented; and, 
at the same time, we make ourselves a conscience bunded on the pro> 
priety of the feelings which we see there, by which the fear of pure 
souls is removed, ance they imagine that it cannot hurt thar purity 
to love with a love which seems to them so reasonable. 

So we depart from the theatre with our hearts so filled with all 
the beauty and tenderness of love, the soul and the mind so persuaded 
of its innocence, that we are quite ready to recdve its first iiiq»ession% 
or rather to sedt an opportunity of awakening them in the heart of 
another, in order that we may receive die same pleasures and the same 
sacrifices whidi we have seen so well represented in the theatre. 


13 

Scaramoudi,* who oidy thinks of one thing. 

Ths doaor,‘ who qieaks for a quarter of an hour«fier he has 
ssid evorything, SO full is he of die deare of talking. 

^ Stock ckaroeten la Italian comedy. 
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*3 

One likes to see the error, the passion of C^eobuUn^* because 
is unconscious of it. She would be displeasing, if she were not 
deceived. 


14 

When a natural discourse paints a passion or an efieci^ one £eeb 
within oneself the truth of what one read% which was there b^r^ 
although one did not know it. Hence one is inclined to lovethim 
who makes us feel it, for he has not shown us his own riches,\ but 
ours. And thus this benefit renders him pleasing to us, iwtieiAx 
such community of intellect as we have with him necessarily inHiny* 
the heart to love. 


Eloquence, udiich persuades by sweetness, nbt by authority; as a 
tyrant not as a king. 

16 

Eloquence is an art of saying things in such a way— (i) that tbow > 
to whom we speak may listen to them without pain and with pleas- 
ure; (2) that they feel themselves interested, so that self-bve 
them more willingly to reflection upon it. 

It consist^ then, in a correspondence which we to 
between the head and the heart of those to whom we speak on tl» 
one han<^ and, on the other, between the thot^hts and the esqnes- 
wns which we employ. This assumes that we have well the 

heart of man so as to know all its powers, and then to find the just 
proportions of the discourse which we wish to adapt to rWi We 
must put ourselves in the place of those who are to hear us^ and make 
tnd on our own heart of the turn which we give to our discourse in 
order to see whether one is made for tihe other, and whether we can 
assure ourselves that the hearer wiU be, as it were, forced to sur- 

Corindi, in Mile, de ScudSrjr’i rannnce of "AftHntoe ou b gnad 
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nndm. We<Mi8^t»i«naa<»irflelves,ao&ias{i<»sibie^tt>tbeiasir 
{de aiul lattiital, sad oot tb ina^iify diat iitribich is Ikde^or bdit^ j 

whidi it great. ltuJD6t«>oiight^atluag bebeauti£ul;itmattbe 
soitaUe to dbe tidiject, sod there must be in it noduag of excess or 
defect. 


*7 

Rivers are roads which mov^ and which carry us whitba we 
deare to go. 


18 

When we do not know the truth of a thing, it is of advantage 
that there should exist a common error which determines the mind 
of man, as, for example, the moon, to which is attributed the change 
of seasons, the progress of disease, Ac. For the chief malady dE man 
is restless curiosity daout things which he cannot understand; and 
it is not so bad for y|| to be in error as to be curious to no purpose. 

The manner in 'lmich Epictetus, Montaigne, and Ssdomon de 
Tultie* wrote, is the most usual, the most suggestive, the most re- 
membered, and the oftenest quoted; because it is entirdy composed 

thoughts born from the common talk of life. As when we q)eak 
of the common etua which exists among men that the moon is the 
cause of everything, we never fail to say that Salomon de Tultie says 
that when we do not know the truth of a thing, it is of advantage 
there should exist a common error, Ac.; which is the thought above. 

19 

The last thing one settles in writing a book is what one dbould 
put in first. 


20 

Ordeti-Wixy diotdd 1 undertake to divide my virtues ftm 
rtiher into, six? Why shotdd I rather estsfdish virtue in 
in two^ in one? Why into Absdne et msdtu* radier than inm 
faw or Con du ct your, pnvate affairs without hqusdec^’* as 

■ Igr Psical IB Ui *7n>viBdiA ZattRS.** 

4«»Mi«taiii 10^4 lodim’*'— • Siak m« A »i . 
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or anything else? But there, you will say, everything is con- 
in one word. Yes, but it is useless without ej^danadon, and 
/when we come to explain it, as soon as we unfold this maidm whidi 
all the rest, they emerge in that first confusion tsdiich you 
‘ desired to avoid. So, when they are all included in one, they are 
hidden and useless, as in a chest, and never appear save in their 
natural Nature has established them all without intruding 

one in the other. 


ax 

Nature has made all her truths independent of one another.\ Our 
art makes one dependent on the other. But this is not natural, 
keq>$ its own place. 


22 

Let no one say that I have said nothing new; the arrangement of 
the subject is new. When we play tennis, we both play with the same 
ball, but one of us places it better. 

I had as soon it said that I used words employed before. And in 
the same way if the same thoughts in a different arrangement do not 
form a different discourse no more do the same words in their dif- 
ferent arrangement form different dioughtsl 

*3 

Words differently arranged have a different meanings and mean- 
ings differently arranged have different effects. 

LanguggCi — We should not turn the mind from one thing to 
another, excc^ for rdaxation, and that when it is necessary and the 
tune suitably and not otherwise. For he that relaxes out of seas on 
weariesj, and he who wearies us out of season makes us languid, since 
we turn 4]uite away. So much does our perverse lust l«Vs> to do the 
contrary of what diose widi to obtain from us without giviz^ us 
{Measure, thecc^ fcur whidi we will do whatever is warned. 
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Eloquenee.-At requires the pleasant and the real; but the pleasant 
must itself be drawn fimn the true. 

36 

Eloquence is a painting of thought; and thus those who, after 
having painted it, add something more, make a picture instead of a 
portrait. 


27 

Miscellaneous. Language.'— Those who make antitheses by fordng 
words are like those who make fdse windows for symmetry. 'Th^ 
rule is not to speak accuratdy, but to make apt figures of qieedi. 

28 

Symmetry is what we see at a glance; based on the fatt that there 
is no reason for any difference, and based also on the face of man; 
whence it happens that symmetry is only wanted in breadth, not in 
height or d^^ 


29 

When we see a natural style, we sure astonished and d^ghted; fox 
we etpected to see an author, and we find a man. Whereas those who 
have good taste^ and who sedng a book expect to find a man, are 
quite surprised to find an author. Plus poetke quam humane loeutut 
er.' Those honour nature wdl, who teach that she can speak on 
everything; even on theol<^. 


30 

We rmly ccmsult the esu* because die heart is wm tiog . The rt^ 
is uprightness. 

Beauty oi omission, of judg^tent. 

* iww snow foaAnUy ifasa 
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3 * 

All the false beauties which we blame in Qceco have tfadr adfflUv 
er^ and in great number. 


3 * 

There is a certain standard of gr&ce' and beauty whidi consists in 
a certain relation between our nature, such as it is, weak or strong, 
and the thing which pleases us. \ 

Whatever is formed according to this standard pleases us, to it 
house, song, discourse, verse, prose, woman, birds, rivers, tree, rcoms, 
dies^ Ac. Whatever is not made according to this standsurd di ylAant 
those who have good taste. 

And as there is a perfect relation between a song and a house which 
are made after a good model because they are like this good mnHol, 
though each after its kind; even so there is a perfect relation between 
things made after a bad model. Not that the bad model is unique, 
for there are many; but each bad sonnet, for example, on whatever 
false model it is formed, is just like a woman dressed afr»>r rViar 
model. 

Nothing makes us understand better the ridicidousness of a 
sonnet than to consider nature and the standard, and then to ima gii^i. 
a woman or a house made according to that standard. 

33 

Poetical beauty . — As we speak of poetical beauty, so mig^t we to 
speak of mathematical beauty and medical beauty. But we do not do 
so; wd the reason is that we know well what is the object of mathe- 
BMtics, and that it consists in proofs, and vdiat is the object of medi- 
cine and that it consists in healing. But we do not know in what 
grace consists, which is the object of poetry. We do not know ^ 
Mturd model vrtuch we ought to imitate; and throt^ lack diis 
knowlet^, we have coined fantastic terms, “The gdiden Age" "The 
J^der of our times,” “Fatal,” Ac, and caU this jargon poetkat 
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But wihoever imi^ioes a woman after this moc^ ^idiich conasts. 
in saying little things in big words, will see a pretty adorned 
with mirrors and c h a in s, at whom he will smile; because we kimw 
better wherein conaas the charm of woman than the charm of 
verse. But those who are ignorant would admire her in this dress, 
and there are many villages in which she would be taken for. the 
queen; hence we call sonnets made after this model ‘tillage Quems.” 

34 

No one passes in the world as skilled in verse unless he has put 
up the sign of a poet, a mathematician, txc. But educated people do 
not want a agn, and draw little distinction between the trade at a 
poet and that an anbroiderer. 

People of education are not called poets or mathematicians, 4ic.; 
but they are all these^ and judges of all these. No one guesses what 
they are. When they come into society, they talk on matters about 
whidi the rest are talking. We do not observe in them one quality 
ratha than anotha, save when they have to make use of it. But 
then vre lememba it, for it is characteristic of such pasons that we 
do not say of them that they ate fine ^>eakers, when it is not a ques- 
tion of oratory, and that we say of them that they are fine q>eakaa, 
when it is sudi a question. 

It is thaefore false praise to give a man when we say of him, 
on his ent37, that he is a cleva poa; and it is a bad agn whai a twan 
is not asked to give his judgment on some vases. 

35 

We should not be able to say of a man, "He is a maihefiiatician,*’ 
or a “pteacha,” or "eloquent”; but that he is "a gaitleman.” Thtt 
universal quality alom pleases me. It is a bad sign whai, on seeis^ 
a pason, you remember his book. I would {«efa you to see oo 
quality tUl you meet it and have occaaon to use It, (Ne quid mms!) 
hx £ea smne one quality prevail and designate tl^. man. l,et pout 
think him a fine qi^a, unless onuory be in quettkm^aod thuuM 
diem, dunk it* , , . ' • 

•"NqtUw ia aspaefc” 
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36 

Man is full of wants: he loves only those who can satisfy them 
all. “This one is a good mathematician,” one will say. But I have 
nothing to do with mathematics; he would take me for a proposition. 
“That one is a good soldier.” He would take me for a besieged 
town. 1 need then an upright man who can acconunodate himself 
generally to all my wants. 


37 

Since we cannot be universal and know all that is to be k iwn 
of everything, we oug^t to know a little about everything. F^r it 
is far better to know something about everything than to know all 
about one thing. This universality is the best. If we can have both, 
still better; but if we must choose, we ought to choose the former. 
And the world feels this and does so; for the world is often a good 
judge. 


38 

A poet and not an honest man. 

39 

If lightning fell on low places, &c., poets, and those who can only 
reason about things of that kin^ would lack proofs. 

40 

If we widied to prove the examples which we take to prove /^ ther 
dungs, we should have to take those other things to be examples; 
for, as we always believe the difficulty is in what we wish to prov^ 
we find the examples clearer and a help to demni nii ff r ^tfo n. 

Tlius when we widi to dononstrate a genial theorem, we must 
give the rule as applied to a particular case; but, if we wi& to demon- 
strate a particular case, we must begin with the geiwral rule. For 
w» always find the thing obscure whidi we widi to proven and that 
tlear which we use for the proof; £ot, vthen a thing is jnit forward to 
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be proved, we first fill ourselves with the imagmation that it is there* 
fore obscure and on the contrary that what is to prove it is 
and so we understand it easily. 


41 

Epigrams of Martial.— Idasi loves malice, but not against one-eyed 
men nor the unfortunate, but against the fortunate and proud. 
People are mistaken in thinking othowise. 

For lust is the source of all our actions, and humanity , &c. We ' 
must please those who have humane and tender feeling. That epi> 
gram about two one-eyed people is worthless, for it does not console 
them, and only gives a point to the author’s glory. All that is only for 
the sake of the author is worthless. Ambitiosa resident ornamental 

4 * 

To call a king "Prince” is pleaang, because it diminishes his r ank. 

43 

Certain authors, speaking of thdr works, say, “My book,” “My 
commentary,” “My fostory,” &c. They resendile midtfieclass people 
who have a house of their own, and always have “My house” on 
their tongue. They would do better to say, “CXir book” “Our com- 
mentary,” “Our history,” &c., because there is in them usually more 
of other people’s than their own. 

• 44 

Do you widi pec^le to believe good of you? Don’t qieaL 

45 

Languages are dphers, wherdn letters are not dbong^ bito 
leum, but words into words, so that an unknown language is 
decifdierable. 

46 

A inaker wittidmu, a bad character. 

cut off fuperfluoiii 
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47 

There are some who speak well and mite badly. For die place 
and the andiefify warm them, and draw from their minds more 
than they think of without that warmth. 


When we find words repeated in a discourse, and, in trying to 
correct them, discover that they are so i^ropriate that welwould 
qioil the discourse, we must leave them alone. This is the tes; and 
our attempt is the work of envy, which is blind, and does iW see 
that repetition is not in this place a fault; for there is no generaitrule. 

49 

To mask nature and disguise her. No more king, pope, bidiop,— 
but august monarch, &c.; not Paris ,— cagitci of the hfngdom. 
There are places in which we ought to call Paris, Paris, and others 
in which we ought to call it the capital of the kingdom. 

50 

The same meaning changes with the words which eiqifess it. 
Meanings receive their dignity from words instead of giving it to 
them. Examples should be sought. 

51 

Sceptic, for obstinate. 

52 

No one calls another a Carteaan but he who is not one tumself, 
a pedant but a pedant, a provinaal but a proinnaal; and 1 would 
wager it was the printer who put it on the tide of Letters Ui a Pro- 
vincial, 

53 

A carriage upset or overturned, according to die rrwaniwg- T© 
spread abroad or upset, according to the meaning - (The a r aro n nn f 
oy fiirce of M. le Maitre over the friar.) 
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54 

Miscdianeotu.—A form o£ speech, “I should have liked to ^ly 
myself to that.” 


55 

The aperitive vinue of a key, the attractive virtue of a hook. 

56 

To guess: "The part that I take in your troid}le.” Hie Cardinal* 
did not want to be guessed. 

“My mind is disquieted^ I am disquieted is better. 

57 

I always feel uncomfortable imder such compliments as these: 
“I have given you a great deal of trouble,” “I am afraid I am boring 
you,” "I fear ^ is too long.” We ather carry our audience with 
us, tx irritate them. 

58 

You are ungraceful: “Excuse me^ ptay.” Without that excuse I 
would not have known there was anything amiss. “With reverence 
be it spoken . . .” The only thing bad is dieir excuse. 

59 

“To exting uish the torch of sedition;” too luxuriant “The rest- 
lessness of his genius;” two superfluous grand words. 

*Carduial Mssario. 
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Y^RST part: Misery of man without God. 

^ Second part: Happiness of man widi God. 

M Or, First part: That nature is 'corrupt. Proved by natum 
itself. 

^coni part: That there is a Redeemer. Proved by Scripture. 


61 

Order,— I might wdl have taken this discourse in an order like 
this; to show the vanity of all conditions of men, to diow the vanity 
of ordinary lives, and then the vanity of philosophic lives, sc^cs, 
stoics; but the order would not have been kept. I know a little what 
it is, and how few people understand it. No human science can keep 
it. Saint Thomas did not keep it Mathematics keep it, but they 
are useless on account of their depth. 

62 

Preface to the first part/— To speak of those who have treated of 
the knowledge of self; of the divisions of Charron, which sadden and 
weary us; of the confusion of Montaigne; that he was quite aware of 
his want of method, and shunned it by jumping from subject to 
subject; that he sought to be fashionable. 

HSs foolish prqect of describing himself! And this not casually 
and against his maxims, since every one makes mistakes, but by his 
mamms themsdves, and by first and chief dedgn. For to say silly 
things by chance and weakness is a common mi^rtune; W to 
say ^em intentionally b intolerable, and to say such as diat . . . 
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63 

Montaigne.— -lAoatMgM's faults are great. Lewd words; this is 
bad, notwithstanding Mademoiselle de Gournay.' Credulous; peopie 
without eyes. Ignorant; squaring the circle, a greater world. His 
opinions on suicide, on death. He suggests an indiffn-ence about 
sdvation, without fear and without repentance. As his book was not 
written with a religious purpose^ he was not bound to mention 
religion; but it is always our duty not to turn men from it. One 
can excuse his rather free and licentious opinions on some relations 
of life (730, 231); but one cannot excuse his thoroughly pagan 
views on death, for a man must renounce piety altogether, if he does 
not at least wish to die like a Christian. Now, through the whole 
of his book his only conception of death is a cowardly and effemi- 
nate one., 

64 

It is not in Montaigne, but in myself, that I find all that I see 
in him. 


65 

What good there is in Montaigne can only have been acquired 
with difficulty. The evil that is in him, I mean apart from his moral- 
ity, could have been corrected in a moment, if he had been informed 
that he made too much of trifles and spoke too much of himself. 

66 

One must know oneself. If this does not serve to discover truth, it 
at least serves as a rule of life, and there is nothing better. 

67 

The vanity of the sciences.— ’Phyacal science will not conscfle me 
for the ignorance of morality in the time of affliction. But the science 

* Montaigiie't aSapted dauiktsr, who defends him in a Preface whkh she added 
to his Essays. . ' ^ 
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di ethics mil always console me £(» the ignorance o{ the physical 

adences. 

68 

Men are never uugjht to be gentlemen, and are taught everythii^ 
dse; and they never plume themselves so much on the test their, 
knowledge as on knowing how to be gendemen. They only plume 
themsdves on knowing the one thing they do not know. 

The infinites, the meofl.— When we read too fast or too sbwly, we 
understand nothing. 


70 

'Nature .. , . —[Nature has set us so well in the centre, that if 
we change one side of the balance, we change the other also. / act. 
T4 (uarpkxft.* This makes me believe that the springs in our brain 
are so adjusted that he who touches one touches also its contrary.] 

7 * 

Too much and too little wine. Give him none^ he cannot find 
truth; give him too much, the same. 

7 * 

Man’s disproportion.— [Tids is where our innate knowledge leads 
us. If it be not true, there is no truth in man; and if it be true, he 
finds therdn great cause for humiliation, being compiled to sd>ase 
himself in one way car another. And ance he cannot exist without 
this knowledge, I wish that, before entering on deeper researches 
into nature, he would consider her both serioudy and at leisure, that 
he would reflect tqpon himself also, and knowing what prq;x}ttion 
thereis . . . .] Let man then contemplate the whcde of nature in 1^ 
fuU and grand majesty, and turn vision fr^ the low ejects 
which surround him. Let him gaze on that brilliant set like 

*"Aimiub lua.” 
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an eterod lan^ to illunune ^ universe; kt tlae eanii appear to fatm. 
a point to oompariscm with the vast dicle d e scri b ed by the sun; and 
let lum wondtf at the fact thtt this vast cirde is itsdf but a very 
fine point in comparison with that descr&ed by t)» stars in their 
revolution round the firmament. But if our view be arrested there; 
let our imaginatksn pass beyond; it will sooner exhaust the power dE 
conceptum than nature that of supplyii^ material for oonosption. 
The whole visible world is only an imperceptible atom in the amjde 
bosom of nature. No idea approaches it. We may enlarge our con- 
ceptions beyond all imaginable space; we only produce atoms in com- 
parison wi^ the reality of things. It is an infinite sjdiere, the centre 
of which is everywhere, the circumference nowhere. In diort it is 
the greatest sensible mark of the almighty power of God, diat imag- 
ination loses itself in that thought. 

Returning to lumself, let man consider what he is in comparison 
with all es^iitence; let him regard himself as lost in this remote corner 
of nature; and from the little cell in which he finds himsdf lodged, 

I mean the imiverse, let him estimate at their true value the earth,, 
kingdoms, cities, and himself. What is a man in the Infinite? 

But to show him another prodigy equally astonidiing, let him 
examine the most ddicate things he knows. Let a mite be given him, 
with its minute body and parts incomparably more minute, limbs 
with their joints, veiiu in the limbs, blood in the veins, hununirs in 
the blood, drops in the humours, v^urs in the dtt^ Dividing 
these last things again, let him exhaust his powers of cono^on, and 
let the last object at which he can arrive be now that our dis- 
course. Perhaps he will tbirdt that here is the smallest pi^ in nature. 

I will let him see therein a new abyss. I will paint for him tux only 
the visible universe, but all that he can conceive oi nature’s immendty 
in the womb of this abridged atom. Let him see themn an infinity 
of universes, eadh of whidi has its firmament, its {danets, its eurd^ 
in the saune pr(qx>ttbn as in the viable wodd; in mch earth animals, 
and in the last mites, in which he will find again all that the fira 
had, fmding still in these others the same thing withottt end and 
vrithout cessation. Let lum lose himsdf in wtmders as amazing in 
their Etdeoms tu ^ others in their vastness. For who will not be 
aaotmded at the fact that pur body, v^uch a Iktk ago was impor- 
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ceptU)le in the universe itself imperceptible in the bosom of die 
is now a colossus, a world, or rather a wholes in respect of die 
nnfhtngneiM which we cannot reach? He Aidio regards himself in 
this light will be afraid of himself, and observing himself sustained 
in the body given him by nature between those two abysses of the 
TnfinifP and Nothing, will tremble at the dght of these marvels; and 
I think that, as his curiosity changes into admiration, he will be 
more disposed to contemplate them in silence than to examine them 
wdth presumption. . i ' 

For in faa what is man in nature?' 'A Nothing in comparispn 
with the Infinite, an All in comparison with the Nothing, a mehn 
between nothing and everything. Since he is infinitely removra 
from comprehending the extremes, the end of things and their begin* 
ning are hopelessly hidden from him in an impenetrable secret; he 
is equally incapable of seeing the Nothing from which he was 
made, and the Infinite in which he is swallowed up. 

What will he do then, but perceive the appearance of the middle 
of things, in an eternal despair of knowing either their beginning or 
their end. All things proceed from the Nothing, and are borne 
towards the Infinite. Vi^o will follow these marvellous processes? ^ 
The Author of these wonders imderstands them. None other can' 
do so. 

Through failure to contemplate these Infinites, men have rashly 
rushed into the examination of nature, as though they bore some 
prc^rtion to her. It is strange that they have wished to understand 
the beginnings of things, and thence to arrive at the knowledge of 
the whole, with a presumption as infinite as their object. For surely 
this design cannot be formed without presumption or without a 
capacity infinite like nature. 

If we are well-informed, we und^stand that, as nature has graven 
her image and that of her Author on all things, they almost all par- 
take of her double infinity. Thus we see that all the sciences are 
infinite in the extent of their researches. For who doubts that geom- 
ttry, for instance, has an infinite infinity of problems to solve? They 
are also infinite in die multitude and fineness of their premises; for it 
is dear that those which are put forward as ultimate are not sdf- 
supporting, but are based on others which, again having others for 
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dieir support, do not permit di finality. Bitt we rqwesent some as 
ultimate for reaspi^ in foe same way as in regard to material objects 
we call that an invisible point b^nd sfoich our s«tses can no 
longer perceive anything, although by its nature it is iifonitdly di^ 
ible. 

Of these two Infinites of sdence^ foat of greatness is foe most pal* 
pable, and hence a few persons have pretended to know all things. 
"I will speak of the wholes” said Democritus. 

But foe infinitely little is foe least obvious. Philosi^hers have much 
ofcener claimed to have reached it, and it is here they have all stum- 
bled. This has given rise to such common titles as First Principles, 
Principles of Philosophy, and foe like, as ostentatious in foct, thou^ 
not in appearance, as that one which blinds us, De omni scibiH.* 

We naturally believe oursdves far more capable of reaching the 
centre of d^gs than of embracing their circu^erence. The viable 
extent of foe world visibly exceeds us, but as we exceed little things, 
we think ourselves more capable of knowing them. And yet we n^ 
no less capacity for attaining the Nothing tlm foe All. Infinite capac- 
ity is required for both, and it seems to me that whoever shall ^ve 
understood foe ultimate principles of bring might also attain to the 
knowledge of the Infinite. The one depends on foe (tther, and one 
leads to foe other. These extremes meet and reunite by force of dis- 
tance, and find each other in God, and in God alone. 

Let us then take our compass; we are som^hing, and we are not 
everything. The nature of our existence hides from us foe knowledge 
of first beginnings which are born of the Nt^ng; and the littleness 
of our being conceals from us foe right of foe Infinite. 

Our intellea holds foe same porition in foe world of thought as 
our body occu{Hes in foe expanse of nature. 

Limited as we are in every way, this state wfokh holds foe mean 
between two extremes is present in all our impotence. Our senses 
percrive no extreme. Too much sound deafens us; too much light 
day.9;l«»s us; too great distance or proximity hinders our view. Too, 
great lengfo and too great brevity of discourse tend to obscurity; too 
much truth is paralysing (I know some who cannot understand foat 

'“CuMeming ewiy&iiig koowi^'*— the tide wider wfakh Km ddla Ifimtiola 
'sawninced the 900 propotitiont which he undertook to defend in i486. * 
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to take fonr aothiag leaves nothing). Firtt print^iles are too 
id^«yidait for us; too much pleasure disagrees widi us. Too many 
concords are aimoying in music; too many benefits imtate os; sve 
wish to have the wherewithal to over-pay our debts. Benefda to 
usque Ueta sum dum videmur exsolvi posse; ubi mvdtum amevenere, 
pro gratia odium redditur* We feel neither extreme heat nor ex* 
tteme cold. Excessiw qualities are prejudicial to us and not per* 
ceptible by the senses; we do not feel but sufier them. Extri^ ymidi 
md ext r eme age hinder the mind, as also too mudi and too litde 
educadoo. In short, extremes are fi>r us as though they were not, ^ 
we are nm within ^eir nodce. They escape us, or we them. \ 
This is our true state; this is what makes us incapdde of certtun 
knowledge and of absdute ignorance. We sail within a vast ^hei4 
ever drifting in uncertainty, driven from end to end. When we think 
to attach ourselves to any point and to fasten to i^ it wavers ana 
leaves us; and if we folbw it, it eludes our grasp, slips past u^ and 
vanishes for ever. Nothing stays for us. This is our natural condi- 
tioo, and yet most contrary to our inclination; we bum with desire 
to find solid ground and an ultimate sure foundation whereon to 
build a tower reaching to the Infinite. But our whde groundwork 
cracks, and the earth opens to abysses. ‘ 

Let us therefore not look hx certainty and stability. Our reason 
is always deceived by fidde shadows; nothing can fix the finite be- 
tween the two Infinites, which both endose and fly from it. 

If dais be wdl understood, I think that we dull remain at rest, 
each in the state wherdn nature has placed him. As dus spbett 
which has ftllen to us as our lot is always distant from either ex- 
treme^ what matters it that man diould have a litde mme knowledge 
of die universe? If he has it, he but gets a litde higgler. Is he not 
always infinitdy removed from the end, and is oot the duration of 
tHir life equally removed ftom eternity, even if it lasts ten years 
bnger? 

In cmnpaiison with these Infinites all finites are equal and I see no 
reason for fixing our imagination on one more *baw on anodier. Hie 

are peanut while it reemt pouifale to reqiute them; tHtea thejr become 
mai gtttSn, tuef produce hatred rather gralkode.’’— TacitHt. 
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os&i cM^purtaoa wfa^ we make o£ ourndves to ike fiake is pain* 
Mtous. 

I£ fiian made himself the fim object Of study, he would see how 
iooftikle he is erf £ouig furthw. How can a part know die stkole? 
But he may perhi^ aspire to know at least tke parts to whkdi he 
bears some {woportion. But the parts of the world are all so rdbted 
aiid linked to one another, that 1 believe it impos^e to know one 
without the other and without the whole. 

Man, for instance, is related to all he knows. He needs a place 
wherein to shid^ time through which to live, motion in order to 
live, elements to compose him, warmth and food to nouridi him, air 
to breathe. He sees li^t; he feels bodies; in short, he is in a depend- 
ant alliance with everything. To know man, then, k is necessary 
to know how it happens that he needs air to live^ and, to know the 
air, we opst know how it is thus related to the life of man, etc. 
Flame cannot exist widiout air; therefore to understand the one^ we 
must understand the other. 

Since everything then is cause and effect, dqiendant and stqiport- 
ing, mediate and immediate, and all is held togedier by a natural 
though imperceptible chain, 'which binds together things most (fis- 
tant and most Cerent, I hold it equally impossiUe to know the 
parts without knowing the whole, and to know the whob without 
knowing the parts in detail. 

[The eternity of things in itsdf or in God must also astonhh our 
brief duration. The fixed and constant immobility of natture, in 
comparison with the continual change which goes on within us, 
must have the same effect.] 

And what completes our incapability of knowing ffiiog^ is foe 
fact that foey are fonple, and that we are composed of two opposite 
natures, different in kind, soul and body. For k is imposaWe foat 
our ratkkaal part should be other than ^iritoal; and if any one main- 
tain that we are simirfy emporeal, this would far mt»e exdude us 
from the knowledge of things, foare beii^ nofoing so inconceivsdrfe 
as to say that matter knows itself. !t is tmpossfole to imagine how 
it should know ksdf. 

So if we are simply material, we can know imthmg at all; and if 
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we a>e ewwpfMeH of mind and matter, we cannot know perfectly 
dungs which are simple, whether spiritual or ccuporeal. Hence it 
comes that almost all philosophers have confused ideas of things, 
and ^peak of material tl^gs in spiritual terms, and of qutitual things 
in material terms. For they say boldly that bodies have a tendency 
to fall, that they seek after their centre, that they fly from destruction, 
diat they fear the void, that they have inclinations, sympathies, an> 
tipathie^ all of which attributes pertain only to mind. And in speak- 
ing of minds, they consider them as in a places and attribute to th^ 
movement from one place to another; and these are qualities which 
bebng only to bodies. \ 

Instead of receiving the ideas of these things in their purity, we 
colour them with our own qualities and stamp wkh our composim 
being ail the simple things which we contemplate. \ 

Who would not think, sedng us compose all things of mind and 
body, but that this mixture would be quite intelligible to us? Yet it 
is the very thing we least understand. Man is to himself the most 
wonderful objea in nature; for he cannot concave what the body i^ 
still less what the mind i^ and least of all how a body should be 
united to a mind. This is the consununation of his difficulties, and 
yet it is his very being. Modus quo corporibus adhterent spiritus com- 
prehendi ab hominibus non potest, et hoc tamen homo est* Finally, 
to complete the proof of our weakness, 1 ^ball conclude with these 
two considerations . . . 


I 
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[But perhaps this subject goes beyond the capacity of reason. Let 
us therefore examine her solutions to problems within her powers. 
If there be anything to which her own interest must have made her 
i^tly herself most seriously, it is the inquiry into her own sovereign 
good. Let us see^ then, wherein these strong and clear-sighted souls 
have placed it, and whether they agree. 

One says that die soverdgn good consists in virtue, in 

pleasure, another in the knowledge of nature^ another in truth, FeUx 

* "Uie m a nnw in whkh an united to bodiet cannot be undoitood fav — 
yet luch k man.”— St Auguitine. 
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qtd potuit rerum eognoscere cuusas* another in total ignorance 
another in indolence others in disregarding appearance^ another in 
wondering at nothing, nihil admirari prope res una qua possU faeere 
et servare beatum] and the true sceptics in thm indifference^ dbubt, 
and perpetual suspense^ and otheri^ wiser, think to find a better defi^ 
nition. We are wdl satisfied. 

To transpose after the laws to the following title. 

We must see if this fine philosophy have gained nothing certain 
from so long and so intoit study; perl^ps at least the soul will know 
itself. Ltt us hear the rulers of the world on this subject. What 
have they thought of her substance? 394.* Have they been more for- 
tunate in locating her? 395.* What have they found out about her 
origin, duration, and departure? 399.' 

Is then the soul too noble a sid)ject for their fe^le lights? Let us 
then abase iter to matter and see if she knows whereof is made the 
very body which she animates, and those others which dbe contem- 
plates and moves at her will. What have those great dogmatists, who 
are ignorant of nothing, known of this matter? Harum sentend- 
arum, 393.* 

This would doubtless sufSce^ if reason were reasonable. She is 
reasonable enough to admk that she has been unable to find anything 
durable, but she does not yet de^air of reaching k; she is as ardent 
as ever in this search, and is confident she has within her the neces- 
sary powers for this conquest. We must therefore conclude, and, after 
having examined her powers in their effects, observe them in them- 
selves, and see if she has a nature and a grasp capable of laying hold 
of the truth.] 


74 

A letter on the foaUshness of human knowledge and phdosophy. 
This letter before Divershn. * 

Fdix qui potmf . . . NiAi/ admirari.'' 
a8o kinds of sovoeign good in Montaigne. 

* **Hap!py he who could understand d» causes el thiags/*---Virgil. 

^^To wonder at nodiing is almost die only thing which can make and kes^p t 
man happy.**-*-^oraoe. « 

^References to Montaigne's Essays, n. »; 
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75 


Part I, 1 , 2 , c. I, section 4 . 

[ProbabUity.— it will not be difficult to put the case a stage bwer, 
and make it appear ridiculous. To be^ at the very b^ginniAg.] 
What is more absurd than to say that lifeless bodies have pass io ns, 
fears, hatreds, — that insensible bodies, lifeless and incapiffile of life^ 
have pasaons which presuppose at least a senative soul to feel them, 
nay more, that the object of their dread, is the void? What is tbi 
in the void that could make them afraid? Nothing is more dtallow 
and ridiculous. This is not all; it is said that they have in them- 
selves a source of movement to shun the void, ^ve they armS, 
legs, muscles, nerves? \ 


76 

To write againa those who made too profound a study of science. 
Descartes. 


77 i 

1 cannot fmrg^ve Descartes. In all his philosophy he would have 
been quite willing to dispense with God. But he had to make Him 
give a fillip to set the world in motion; beyond this, he has no 
further need of God. 


78 

Descartes useless and uncertain. 

79 

[Desetfftes.—We mua say summarily: “This is made by figure 
and motion,” for k is true. But to say what dbese are^ aiyl to com- 
pose the machine, is ridiculous. For it is and 

painfuL And were it true^ we do not diink all philoso{ffiy is worth 
one hour of pain.] 
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How comet it that a ciit>i& does not o&nd us^ but that a fool 
does? Because a cnpple recognizes that we walk straij^t^ whereas 
a fool dedares that it is we who are a&y; if it Were not so, we shoidd 
feel pity and ncK anger. 

Epictetus asks sdll mote strongly: ''Why are we not angry if we 
are told that we have a headach^ and why are we angry if we are 
tdid that we reason badly, or choose wrongly?” The reason b diat 
we are quite certain that we have not a headadwi cn are not lame^ 
but we are not so sure that we make a true choice. So having assur- 
ance only because we see with our whole aght> it puts ns into sus- 
pense and surprise when another with his whole sight sees the op- 
posite, and sdll more so when a thousand others deride our chdce. 
For we niutt prefer our own lights to those of so many odters, and 
that is bold and difkult. There is never this contrachcdon in the 
fedings towards a cripple. 


81 

It is natural for the mind to believe, and fen die will to bve; so 
that, for want <d true objeas, they mutt attach diemsdves to false. 

82 

Itttagination.'--i!t it tluu deceitful part in man, that mistress of error 
and i^ty, the more deceptive thk she is not always so; for she 
would be an mfallible rule of ttuth, if she were. an infallible rule ai 
falsehood. But bong most generally false, she gives no tign of ha 
naOtf^ impiessing ^ same character on die true and the false. 

I do not qieak ^ fools, I qieak of the wisest men; and it is among 
them that t^ imagination has the great gifa o£ persuasiem. Reason 
proteau in vain; it canam set a true value on things. 

This am^gant power, the enemy ot reason, who likes to rule ^ 
dommate has estabhdied in man a second nature to diow 1^ 
aihpowerfddwis. She makes men hi^ and s^ hes^thy and 
rich and poor; die cmnpels reasem to bdUeye^ doidit, and 
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blunts the senses or quickou them; she has her fools and sages; and 
nothing vexes us more than to see that she fills her devotees with 
a satisfiiction fiu: more full and entire than does reason. Those who 
have a lively imagination are a great deal more pleued with them- 
selves than the wise can reasonably be. They lodk down upon men 
with haughtiness; they argue with boldness and confidence, others 
with fear and diffidence; and this gaiety of countenance often gives 
them the advantage in the opinion of the hearers, such favour have 
the imaginary wise in the eyes of judge; of like nature. Imagination 
cannot make fools wise; but she can make them happy, to the enw 
of reason which can only make its friends miserable; ^ one covm 
them with glory, the other with shame. 

What but this faculty of imagination dispenses reputation, award 
reqieet and veneration to persons, works, laws, and the great? Hov 
insufficient are all the riches of the earth without her consenti 

Would you not say that this magistrate, whose venerable age com- 
mands the respect of a whole people, is governed by pure anri fofty 
reason, and that he judges causes according to their true nature 
without considmng those mere trifles which only affect the imagi- 
nation of the weak? See him go to sermon, fidl of devout zeal, 
strengthening his reason with the ardour of his love. He is ready to ‘ 
listen with exemplary respect. Let the preacher appear, and let 
nature have given him a hoarse voice or a comical cast of counte- 
i^ce, or let his barber have given him a bad shave, or let by t’hanr * 
his dress be more dirtied than usual, then however great the truths 
he announces, I vrager our senator lose his gravity. 

If the greatest philosopher in the world find himself upon a plank 
wider than actually necessary, but hanging over a preci|Mce, his im- 
agination will prevail, though his reason convince him of his safety. 

J^y cannot bear the thought without a cold sweat. I vnll not state 
all its effects. 

Every one knows^ that the aght of cats or rats, the crushing of a 
etc., may unhinge the reason. The tone of voice affects the 
wisest, and changes the force of a discourse or a poem. 

_ Love or hate alters the aspect of justice. How much greater con- 
fidence hM m advocate^ retained with a large fee, in the justice 
his cause! How much better does his bold manner make his case 
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^peur to the judges, deceived as they axe by appeataocesi Howludi' 
cious is reasoa, bbwn with a breath in every ^ecdoal 

I diould have to enumerate almost every action o£ men who 
scarce waver save under her assaults. For reason has been obliged 
to yield, and the wisest reason takes as her own principles th<»e 
which the imagination o£ man has everywhere radily introduced. 
[He who would follow reason only would be deemed foolish by 
the generality of men. We must judge by the opinion of the ma- 
jority of ma^nd. Because it has pleased them, we must work all 
day for pleasures seen to be imaginary; and after sleep has refredi^ 
our tired reason, we must forthwith start up and rudi after phan- 
toms, and suffer the impressions of this mistress of the world. This 
is one of the sources of error, but it is not the only one.] 

Our magistrates have known wdl this mystery. Their red robes, 
the ennincrsn which they wrap themselves like furry cats, the courts 
in which they administer justice^ the fleurs-de-lis, and all such august 
apparel were necessary; if the physicians had not thdr cassocks and 
thdr mule^ if the doctors had not their square caps and their robes 
four times too wide, they woqld never have duped the world, whidi 
cannot reast so original an appearance. If magistrates had true jus- 
tice, and if physicians had the true art of healing, they would have 
no occasion for square caps; the majesty of these sciences would 
itself be venerable enough* But having only imaginary knowledge, 
they must employ those silly tools that strike the imagination with 
which they have to deal; and therd>y in fact they inspire respect. 
Soldiers alone are not disguised in this manner, because indeed thdr 
part is the most essential; they establish themselves by force, the 
others by show. 

Ther^re our kings seek out no disguises. They do not mask 
themselves in extraordinary costumes to appear such; but they are 
accmnpanied by guards and halberdiers. Those armed and ibA- 
foced pu{^s viho have hands and power for them abne^ those 
trumpets and drums which go before foem, and those l^ons round' 
about make the stoutest tremble. Tltey have not dress only, 
they have might. A very r^ned reason is required to regard as ^ 
ordinary man the Grank Turk, in his siqwb serag^o, sut^punded 
by ftoty thousand janissaries. 
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We camot even «ee an advocate in hia robe and widi Ilia ci^ M 
his head, without a fawura^ opinion of his ab^aty. Hw imaghM* 
tion di^oses of eveiything; it makes beauty* futtice^ aiad holiness, 
which is everything in the world. I diould mudi like to see an 
Italian wofk, of which I Only know the dtle, wfaidi alone is worth 
many boidc^ Della opimone regtaa del mondo* 1 approve of the 
book without knowing it, save the evil in k, if any. These are pretty 
wriiieh the effects of that decqaive faculty, which seems to have been 
eipiesdy given us to lead us into necessary error. We have^ bejw- 
ever, many other sources of error. i 

Not oaly are old impressbns capable of m idead in g vs; the charm 
of novdty have the same power. Hence arise all the disputes of mc^ 
who taunt each other either with following the false in^uretdtms of 
duldfaood, or with running rashly after the new. Who keeps 
due mean? Let him appear and prove it. There is no principle, how* 
ever natiwal to us from infancy, whidi may not be made to past for 
a fdse hxipressioa either of education or of sense. 

"Because,” say some, "you have bdteved from childhood that a 
box was empty when you saw nothing in k, you have bdieved in 
the possibility of a vacuum. This is an illusion of your senses,, 
strengthened by custom, which science must eoriect.” "Because,”' 
say others, "you have bewi taught at sdiool that there it no vacuum, 
you have perverted your comnum sente which clearly compte- 
headed it, and you must correa dus by letumiag to your first 
state.” Which hat deceived you, your tenses w your ediKadcw? 

We have another source of error in diseases. They ^oil the judg* 
ment and the senses; and if ihe more toious produce a sensible 
change, I do not doubt that slighter ills produce a propordonate 
inii»esti(Mi. 

Our own interest is again a marveUous instrument for nioely 
patting out our eyes. The justest man in the world is not allowed 
to be judge in his own cause; I know tmie who, in order not to fail 
into this sdf-love, have been perfecdy unjust out of of^wskion. The 
sure way of losing a just cause hat been to get it recommended to 
these mm by dietr near relatives. 

Imdce and truth are two such subde points, that our toids are ttm 

*”On Ofnnkm, queen of the wwld.** The boek liet «Mt tnea emUUly MiortfietL 
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blunt to toudi them accurately. 1£ they reach the point, they other 
crush or lean all round, mew e on the false than on the true. 

[Man it ao.happily fmmed dut he has ix» . . . good the ;trii^ 
and several excdlent of the false. Let us now see how much' . . . 
But the most powerful cause of error is the war ousting between 
the senses and reason.] 


83 

We must dius be^n the duiptor on the deceptive powers. Man 
is only a subject full of enror, mitural and ineSac^l^ without 
grace. Nothing shows him the truth. Everything deedves him. 
These two source of truth, reason and the senses, besides bong 
both wanting in sincerity, deceive each other in turn. The senses 
mislead the reason with false appearances, and receive from reason 
in their hen the same trickery which they apply to her; reason has 
her revoige. The pasaons of the soul trouble the senses, and make 
false impresaons upon them. They rival each other in htlsdiood 
and deception. 

But beades those errors which arise accidentally and through lack 
of intelligence, with these heterogeneous faculties . . . 

84 

The imagination enlarges little objects $0 as to fill our soul vnth 
a fantastic estimate; and, with radi insolence, it belkdes the great 
to its own measure^ as when talking of God. 

85 

Things which have most hold on us, as the concealment of our 
few possessions, are often a mere nothing. It is a nothing which 
our imaginatioQ magnifies into a mountain. Anothtf turn c£ die 
imagina tion would make US cUscover this without difficulty. 

86 

[My foncy makes me hate a croaker, and one who pants wh«n 
eating. Fancy has great wdght. ^udl we profit by ft? we 
. yield to this wei^ because it is natund? No, but by resisting it; . , .] 
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Quad qmdquam infeUeius sit homim ad sm figmenta iomu 


Children who are frightened at the face they have black^ed are 
but children. But how shall one who is so weak in his childhood 
become really strong when he grows (dder? We only change oiir 
Guides. All that is made perfect by progress perishes also by progre^ 
AU that has been weak can never beccane absolutdy strong. 
say in vain, “He has grown, he has changed”; he is also the same. ' 

89 

Custom is our nature. He who is accustomed to the fakh bdieves 
in it, can no longer fear hell, and believes in nothing else. He who 
is accustomed to believe that the king is terrible . . . &c. Who doid>ts 
then that our soul, being accustomed to see number, space, motion, 
bdieves that and nothing else? 


90 

Qttod crebro videt non miratur, edamd atr fiat nescit; quod ante 
non viderit, id d evenerit, ostentum esse censet^ 

Nat iste magno conatu magnas nugas dixerit^ 

91 

Spongia soKr.**— When we see the same effect always recur, we 
infer a natural necessity in it, as that there will be a to-monow, &c. 
But nature often deceives us, and does not subject herself to her own 
rules. 

"“As if anytUog aum unfortunate coidd lM]>pen to a man raled br Ui own 
nndet."— niajr. 

“‘•What a man MM often he doM not wonder at, althoodt he knowi not whv it 
if tometfaing oecun which he has not seen hefore, he riiinfa it a maivei,”— 

“"VeiBy, ditt ran anil have uttered great triSm witfi huge eSarb’*— Ihieace. 

"**^1011 on OK sun.” 
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9 * 

What are our natural principles but priiKd];^ oi outmn? In 
children they ate those which they have receiv^ from the hsd^ of 
their hithers^ as hunting in animals. A different custom will cause 
different natural principles. This is seoi in experiuice; and if there 
are some natural principles ineradicalde by custom, there are also 
some customs opposed to nature, ineradic^le by nature, or by a 
second cunom. lliis depends on disposition. 

93 

Parents fear lest the natural love of thdr children may fade away. 
What kind of nature is that which is subject to decay? Custom is a 
second niCure which destroys the former. But what is nature? For 
is custom not natural? I am much afraid that nature is itself cmly a 
first custom, as custom is a second nature. 

94 

The nature of man is wholly natural, omne atatnal?* 

There is nothing he may not make natural; there is nothing 
natural he may not lose. 


95 

Memory, joy, are intuitions; and even mathematical propositions 
become intuitions, for education produces natural intuitions, and 
natural intuitions are erased by education. 

96 

When we are accustomed to use bad reasons for proving natui^d 
effects, we ate not willing to recdve good reasons when they are 
discovered. An example may be pven from the drculatitHi of the 
blood as a reascm why the vein svralls bebw the ligatur^ 
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97 

The most impcMtant affair in life is the choice a daBt&g; difmce 
decides it. Custom makes men masons, soldiers, slaters. **He is a 
good slater,” says one, and, speaking of soldiery remarks, 'Tliey are 
perfect fools.” But others affirm, “There is nothing great but war, 
the rest of men are good-for-nothing.” We choose our callings ac- 
cording as we hear this or that praised or ^^>ised in our duldhot^ 
for we naturally love truth and hate folTy. These words move t»; 
the only error is in their application. So great is the force of custom 
that out of those whom nature has only made men, are created aU 
conditions of men. For some districts are full of masons, others ot 
soldiers, &c. Certainly nature is not so uniform. It is custom then\^ 
which does this, for it constrains nature. But sometimes nature 
gains the ascendency, and preserves man’s instinct, in spite of all 
custom, good or bad. 


98 

Bias leading to error.— It is a deplorable thing to see all men de- 
liberating on means alone, and not on die end. Each thinks how he 
will acquit himself in his condition; but as for the choice dt condi- 
tion, or of country, chance gives them to us. 

It is a pidable thing to see so many Turks, heredcs and infidels, 
£(dlow the way of their fathers for the sole reason that each has been 
imbued with the prejudice that it is the best. And that fixes for each 
man his condition of locksmidi, soldier, fkc. 

HeoM savages care nothing for Provence. 

99 

Hiere is an universal and essential difference between the acdons 

the will and all other acdons. 

The wiU is one of the chief factors in belidf, not diat it creates 
bdtef, but be c a use things are true or felse according to. the yy vfft 
in u^ch we kxdc at them. The will, which prefers one at|>tot ^ 
anodier, turns away the mind feom considering the qutdides id all 
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dae k dMi ocit Bke to we} a&d dins dw wind, movti^ itt accosd 
widi die stops to ceoskler dw aopeet tdddi it and $o 
lod^ hf what it sees. 

too 

SdpUmc^Thit nattne tl sdf-love and of this human %o it to 
love sek only and consider seK only. But what will man do? He 
cannot fmevent this ot^cct that he loves from being full cd faults and 
wantn He wants to be great, and he tees himself small. He vrants 
to be happy, and he sees himself miserable. He wants to be perfect* 
and he sees himself full of imperfections. He wants to be the object 
oi bve and esteem among men, and he sees that his feidts merit only 
their hatred and contempt. Thit embarrassment in winch he finds 
himself produces in him the most unrighteous and criminal pastkm 
that can lw>imagined; for he conceives a mental enmity against that 
truth which reproves him, and whidi convinces him of his fauht. 
He would annihilate h, but, unable to destroy it in its essence he 
destroys it as fer as possible in his own knowledge and in that of 
others; that is to say, he devcites all his attention to hiding his faults 
both from othwrs and from himself, and he cannot endure ekher diat 
others should point them out to him, or that they should see them. 

Truly it is an evil to be full of fauks; but it is a itiU greater evil to 
be fidl of them, and to be unwilling to recognise th^ since that 
is to add the further feult a voluntary illusbn. We do not like 
others to deedve us; we do not think it fair diat they diould be held 
in esteem by us than they deserve; k is not then feir dutt we 
du>uld deedve them, and shendd widi diem to esteem us nxne hig^y 
than we deserve. 

Thu% when they chscover only the impwfeaiaDt aid vices whidi 
we lealiy have, k is plain diey do us no wrong, siiKe k is not dwy 
who cause dwm; they ratho: do us good, since di^ help us to feee 
ourselves feom an evil, namdy, die ynorance tfam imperfeedems. 
Weoi^fat not to be at their kferwii^ our fatdts and dc^nsii^ 
us; k is hut ngfit that dwuld know us for vdiat we ar(^ and 
diould deqiise iM, if we are oemteti^ekde. 

Such We the fefffings that would wise in a heart full nf equky 
aod iiHikei. WhatiaBic wesaf diea of ourowaheart*vd^ wesw 
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in it a wholly £f{efent diqx>ntion? For is it not true that we hate 
truth and those who tell it us^ and that we like them to be deceived 
in our favour, and prefw to be esteemed by them as being other th a n 
what we are in fact? One proof of this makes me diudder. The 
rathftlir religion does not bind us to confess our das indiscriminately 
to everybody; it allows them to remain hidden from all other men 
save one;, to whom die bids us reveal the innermost recesses of our 
hear^ and show ourselves as we are. There is only this one man in 
the world whom die orders us to undeceive^ and she binds him m 
an inviolable secrecy, which makes this knowledge to him as if s 
woe not Can we imagine anything more charitable and pleasant n 
And yet the corruption of man is such that he finds even this lawi 
harsh; and k is one of the main reasons which have caused a great 
part of Europe to rebel against the Church. 

How unjust and unreasonable is the heart of man, which feds it 
disagreeable to be obliged to do in regard to one man what in some 
measure it were right to do to all meni For is it right that we should 
deceive men? 

There are different degrees in this averdon to truth; but all may 
perhaps be said to have it in some degree, because it is inseparable 
from self-love. It is this false ddicacy which makes those who are 
under the necesdty of reproving others choose so many windings 
and middle courses to avoid offence. They must lessen our feults, 
appear to excuse them, intersperse praises and evidence of love and 
esteem. De^ite all this, the medidne does not cease to be bitter to 
sdf-bve. It takes as little as it can, always with disgust, and often 
with a secret spite against those who administer it. 

Hence it happens that if any have some interest in bdng loved by 
they are averse to render us a service which they know to be dis- 
agreeable. Hiey treat us as we wish to be treated. We hate the truth, 
and Aey hide it from us. We dedre flattery, and they flatter us. 
We like to be decdved, and they decdve us. 

So eadi degree of good fortune which raises us in the world re- 
moves us furAer from truth, because we are most afraid tff wound- 
ing those whose affection is most useful and whose dislike is most 
dangerous. A prince may be the byword of all Emop^ and he idrme 
will know nodiing of it I am not astomdied; to the tnidi is 
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indEul to ^n^iom & is ^okeo, but disadvauti^geous to tbote wbo tdl 

because k makes them didiked. Now diose who live with princes 
k>ve their own int^ests more than that of the prince whom they 
save; and so they take care not to confer on him a ben^t so as to 
injure themselves. 

This evil is no doubt greater and more cmmnon among the higher 
classes; but the lower are not exempt &om it, since there is always 
some advantage in making men love us. Human life is thus only a 
perpetual illudon; men deceive and flatter each other. No one speaks 
of us in our presence as he does of us in our absence. Human society 
is founded on mutual deceit; few friendships would endure if each 
knew what his friend said of him in his absence, although he then 
spoke in ancerity and without passbn. 

Man is then only disguise, falsehood, and hypocrisy, both in him> 
self and ictr^ard to others. He does not wish any one to tell him the 
truth; he avoids idling it to others, and all t^se dispositions, so 
removed from justice and reason, have a natural toot in his heart. 

101 

I set it down as a fact that if all men knew what each said of the 
other, there would not be four friends in the world. This is apparent 
from the quarrds which arise from the indiscreet tales told from 
time to time. I say, further, all men would be . . . 

102 

Some vices only lay hold of us by means of othas, and thes^ like 
branches fall on removal of the trunk. 

103 

The sample of Alexander’s chastity has not made so many con- 
tinent as that of his drunkenness has made intemperate. It is not 
not to be as virtuous as he, and it seems excusable to be no 
more vidous. We do not bdieve ourselves to be exactly sharing in 
tile vices the vulgar, when we see that we are sharing in those of 
great men; and yet we do not observe that in these matters tiu^ are 
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crdisairy oaen. We hold oa to them bf the same old by diey 
fadd im to the rabl4a; iat, however exalted diey ar^ they are 
tiaited at some point to the lowest U men. Hiey «« not stupended 
m the air, quheronovedfrmn our society. No, no; if they am greater 
than we, it is because their heads are higher; but thear feet are a» low 
as Otars. They are all <m the same level, and rest on die sune eaoth; 
and by that extremity diey are as low as we ar^ as die meanest folk, 
as infants^ and as the beasts. 


104 

When our passion leads us to do somethings we forget our duty;^ 
for example we like a book and read k, when we ou£^ to be doing 
sonediing else. Now, to remind ourselves <d our duty, we must set 
ourselves a task we dislike; we then {dead that we have something 
else to do, and by tins means ronembar our duty. 

105 

How difficult it is to submit anything to the judgment of another, 
without prejudicing his jw^ment by the manner in which we salv 
mit iti If we say, "I think it beaudM,” "I think it discure^” or the 
Uke, we either entice the imagination into that view, or irritate it to 
the contrary. It is better to say nothing; and then the odier judges 
according to what really is, that is to say, according as it then is, and 
according as the other circumstances, not of our making, have placed 
it. But we at least shall have added nothing, unless it be that silence 
also produces an effect, according to the nsm and die interpsetadon 
which the other will be dis{)osed to give it, or as he wBl guess it horn 
gestures or countenance, or from the tone of the voice, if he is a 
phym^inomist. So difficult is it not to u{>set a judgment from its 
natural {dace, or rather so rarely is it firm and statdel 

106 

By knowing eanh man’s rtding {lasdon, we are sure bt pleaih^ 
ten; and yet eadb has his teicies, opfiosed to te true j^xxS, in dm 
very idea wlueh he has of the good. It is a nngulaify ptiealii^ fsict. 
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iMftriH/k lamfaie wither and mjr mood have 

Htde eomieetioa. I have nay and my fine days widiin me; my 
ptoq)eiity or ffiisEertune has little to do vnth the matter. Isommimcs 
Article ludc, the {^ry dt mastering it makes me mastor it 

gaily; whereas I am scunedmes stnf^ted in the mid A of good fortune. 

108 

Although people may have no intereA in what they are saying, 
we.muA not d)solutely conclude from this that dwy are not lying; 
for diere are some people who lie fr»: the mere sake of lying. 

109 

When we are well we wonder what we would do if we were ilk 
but when we are ill we take medicine cheerfully; the Ulness perisuades 
us to do so. We have no longer the pasaons and deares for amuse- 
ments and promenades vdiich health gave to u^ but which are in- 
compatible with the necessities of illness. Nature gives us, then, pas- 
sions and desires suitable to our present state. We are only troubled 
by the fea^ which we, and not nature; give oundlves, for they add to 
t^ state in which we are the pasaons of the state in v^ich we 
are not. 

As nature makes us sdways unhaj^y in every state, our dedies 
picture to us a ha{^ state; because they add to the state in vidiich 
we are the fdeasuies of (he state in vidiiah we are not And if we 
attained to diese {Measures, we should not be ht^py after all; became 
we drnuld have other deares natural to this new state. 

' We muA particularise this general proposition. . . . 

wo 

Use coneeiousiwts of die falsi^ of presoA pleasure and (he 
ignorance id (he vamty of dsseot pleasures, cause inconstancy. 

** "He ]u> aianiiHd the eerdi widi « laaqk” 
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III 

Inconstancy think we are playing on ordinary organs when 
playing upon man. Men are organs it is true, but, odd, changeable, 
variable [with pipes not arranged in proper order]. Those who only 
know how to play on ordinary organs will not produce harmonies 
on these. We must know where [the keys] are. 

Ill 

Inconstancy .— have different qualities ^d the soul differ^ 
ent inclinations; for nothing is simple which is presented to the soull 
and the soul never presents itself simply to any object. Hence ic\ 
comes that we weep and laugh at the same thing. \ 

”3 

Inconstancy and oddity.— To live only by work, and to rule over 
the most powerful State in the world, are very oppoate things. They 
are tmited in the person of the great Sultan of the Turks. 

114 

, Variety is as abundant as all tones of the voice, all ways of walk* 
ing, coughing, blowing the nose, sneezing. We distinguish vines 
by thdr fruit, and call them the Condrien, the Desargues, and such 
and such a stock. Is this all? Has a vine ever produced two bunches 
ezacdy the same, and has a btmch two grapes alike? &c. 

I can never judge of the same dung exacdy in the same way. I 
cannot judge of my work, while doing it. I must do as the artists, 
stand at a distance, but not too far. How frr then? Guess. 

”5 

Varirty.— Theology is a sdence, but at the same time how many 
sdences? A man is a whcde; but if we dissect lum, will he be the 
head, the heart, the stomach, the veins, each von, each portion a 
vdui, the blood, eadi humour in the blood? 
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A town, a countrj^place, is from a&ur a town and a country^f lace. 
But, as we draw near, ikett are houses, trees^ tiles, leaves, grass, ants, 
limbs of ants, in infinity. All this is mntained under the name of 
coumry-place. 


116 

Thoughtt.—A!ll is one, all is difierent. How many natures exist in 
man? How many vocations? And by what chance does each man 
ordinarily choose what he has heard praised? A well-turned heel. 

117 

The hed of a “Ahl How well this is turned! Here is a 

clever workman! How brave is this soldier!” This is the source of 
our inclinations, and of the choice of conditions. “How much this 
man drinks! How little that one!” This makes people sober or 
drunk, soldiers, cowards, &c. 


118 

Chief talent, that which rules the rest. 

119 

Nature imitates herself. A seed sown in good ground brings forth ' 
fruit. A principle instilled into a good mind, brings fordi fruit. 
Numbers imitate q>ace, which is of a different nature. 

All is made and led by the same master, root, branches, and 
fruits; principles and consequences. 

120 

[Nature diverafies and imitates; art imitates and diversifies.] 

121 

Nature always begins the same things again, the year^ the days, 
the hours; in like manner ^ces and niunbers follow eadt other fnun 
b^jnningtoend. Thusismadeakuodof infinity and eterhity. Net 
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tkul anyduag m aU tint u iofinitt and eteriial, blit these fbite 
aiain&utdy malti^ i ed. Thus it seems to me to be oidy the sumbtt 
which ffluhaplies them that is ittiSaite. 


122 

lime heals griefs and quarrels, for we change and are no longer 
the same persons. Neither the offender nor die offended are any 
more themsdves. It is like a nadon which we have provoked, but 
meet again after two generadons. Thi^ are sdll Frenchmen, bjit 
not the same. 

M3 

He no longer loves the person whom he loved ten years ago. i 
qiute believe it. She is no longer the same, nor is he. He was young, 
and she also; she is quite different. He would perhaps bve her yex, 
if she were what she was then. 


124 

We view things not only from different sides, but with different 
eyes; we have no wish to find them alike. 

125 

Contraries.— Man is naturally credulous and incredulous, timid 
and rash. 


126 

Description of mao: dependency, derire of independency need. 


127 

Condidon of man: inconstancy, weariness unrest. 



128 

Hie weariness vdiich is felt by us in leaving puntdta to vridiii wb 
are attached. A man dwells at home with {deasure; hitt if he iteab 
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woman who dtaims 1^, or if he enjoys himsdf in {day for five or 
» days, he is miserable if he ntum to his former way of living. 
Nothing it more cmnmon thap 

129 

Our nature conasts in motion; complete rest is death. 

130 

Resdesfnessr-U a soldier, or labourer, complain of the hardship 
of las lot, set him to do nothing. 

131 

Nothing is so insufferable to man as to be completdy 
at rest, without passions, without business, without diversion, widu>ut 
study. He then feels his nothingness, his forlornness, his insufficiency, 
his dependence, his weakness, his emptiness. There w31 immeffiately 
arise irom the depth of his heart weariness, gloom, sadness, fretful- 
ness, vexadon, despair. 


13* 

Methinks Cassar was too old to set about amusing himself with 
conquering the world. Such sport was good for Augustus or Alex- 
ander. Th^ were stUl young men, and ffius difficult to restrain. But 
Csesar should have been more mature. 

m 

Two &ces which resemble each other, make us laugh, when 
togedier, by thdr resemblance, thou|^ neither of them by itself 
make*' us lat^h* 


134 

Hale tisefem is paia«kig^ which anram 
Maaoe of thwgi^ flf widch we do not adaai^ 
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135 

The struggle atone pleases us, not the victory. We love to see 
animals fighting, not the victor infuriated over the vanquished. 
We would only see the victorious end; and, as soon as it comes, we 
are satiated. It is the same in play and the same in the search for 
truth. In disputes we like to see the cladt of opinions, but not at all 
to contemplate truth when found. To observe it with pleasure, we 
have to see it emerge out of strife. So in'dte passion^ there is plea^ 
ure in seeing the collision of two contraries; but when one acquire 
the mastery, it becomes only brutality. We never seek things for 
themselves, but for the search, likewise in {^y^ scenes which do 
not rouse the emotion of fear are worthless, so are extreme and 
hopeless misery, brutal lust, and extreme cruelty. 

136 

A mere trifle consoles us, for a mere trifle distresses us. 

137 

Without examining every particular pursuit, it is enough to com* 
prehend them under diversion. 


138 

Men naturally slaters and of all callings, save in their own rooms. 

139 

ZTtWnbn.— When I have occasionally set myself to consider the 
different distractions of men, the pains and perils to which they 
expose themsdves at court or in war, whence arise so many quarrds, 
passions, bold and often bad ventures, Ac., I have discovered that all 
the unhappiness of men arises from one angle fact, that they cannot 
stay quietly in thdr own chamber. A man who ha^ough to Uve on, 
if he knew how to stay with pleasure at home, would not leave it to 
goto sea or to beaege a town. A comnusaon in the army woifid not 
be faou^ so dearly, but that it is found insufferable not to bndlge 
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from the town; and men c«>ly seek conversation and entertainii^ 
games, because they cannot remain with pleasure at home. 

But on further consitferation, when, ai^ finding the cause of all 
our ill% I have sought to discover the reason of it, I have found that 
there is one very real reason, namdy, the natural poverty of our 
feeble and mortal condition, so miserable that nothing can comfort 
us when we think dE it closdy. 

Whatever condition we [ncture to oursdves, if we muster all the 
good things which it is possible to posses^ royalty is the finest por- 
tion in the world. Yet, when we imagine a king attended with every 
pleasure he can fed, if he be without diveraon, and be left to con- 
sider and reflect on udiat he is, this fed>le happiness wiU not sustain 
him; he will necessarily fidl into- forebodings of dangers, of revolu- 
tions whkdt may happen, and, finally, of death and inevitable disease; 
so that if he be without what is called diveraon, he is unhappy, and 
more unhappy than the least of his sul^ects who plays and diverts 
himself. 

Hence it comes that play and the sodety of women, war, and high 
posts, are so sought after. Not that there is in fact any happiness in 
them, or that men imagine true bliss to consist in money won at 
play, or in the hare which they hunt; we would not take these as a 
gift. We do not seek that easy and peaceful lot which permits us to 
think of our unhappy condition, nor the dangers of war, nor the 
labour of ofSce, but the busde which averts these thoughts of our^ 
and amuses us. 

Reasons why we like the chase better dian the quarry. 

Hence it comes that men so much love noise and stir; hence it 
comes that the prison is so horrible a punishment; hence it comes that 
the pleasure of solitude is a thing incomprehensible. And it is in (act 
die greatest source of happiness in the condition of kings, that men 
try incessantly to divert dtem, and to procure for them all kinds of 
{Measures. 

The king is surrounded by persons whose only thought is to divert 
the kii^, and to fnrevent his thinkii^ ^ sdf. For he is unha{^y, 
king thoi^h he b^ if he think ot himsclL 

Hus is aU that men have been able to discover to make themsdvei 
happy. And diose who philost^^ise on the matter, and who diink 
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men ameaecHiabk for ^Kndii^ a whole day in dban iy a hare wfaidt 
they would not have bought, scarce know out nature. The hare iu 
itsek would not screen us from the sight of death and cahuntdes; 
but die chase which turns away our attentioin hrom theses does 
screen us. 

The advice g^vea to Pyrrhus to take the rest which he was about to 
seek with so much labour, was fuU of difSculdes. 

[To bid a man live qui^y is to bid him Uve happnly. It is to ad-, 
vise him to be in a state pe^dy happy, 'in which he can dunk atj 
leisure without finding t^ein a cause of distress. This is to mis>) 
understand nature. 

As men who naturally understand thdr own condition avoid noth' 
ing so much as rest, so there is nothing they leave undone in seeking 
turmoil. Not that they have an instinctive knowledge of true 
happiness. . . . 

So we are wnmg in Uaming them. Thdr error does not lie in 
seeking excitement, if they seek it only as a diversion; the evil is that 
diey sedc k as if the possession of the objects of their quest would 
make them really happy. In this respect it is right to call dieir quen: 
a vain one. Hence in all this both tl^ censurers and the censured do 
not understand man’s true nature.] 

And thus, when we take the exception against than, that what 
they seek with such fervour cannot satisfy them, if they refdied— as 
they diould do if they considered the matter thoroughly'Hhat they 
sought in it only a violent and impetuous occupation wluch turned 
their thoughts ^m self, and that they therefore dwse an satractive 
object to diarm and ardently attract them, they would leave their 
oiqxinents without a reply. But they do not make this r^ly, because 
t^ do not know then^ves. They do not know that it is the chase, 
andnot the quarry, which they seek. 

{Dandng: we must conader rightly where to [dace our feet. 

—A gentleman sincerely believes ^at bunting is great and royal 
sport; but a beater fonot of tlus opinion.] 

They im^gfoe that if th^ obtained such a post, they would then 
test with pleasure, smd are insensible of the insatishle mture thw 
deske. They tiiidc they are truly seeking tpiiet, ami they are only 
sifoking endtement. 
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They have a Moet iostmct whkfa iiB|>d8 riwm to seek anOnameat 
and occupation ai»oad» and whidi aiiies from the leoae dt ihi^ oon* 
atam ut^i^jiness. They have anodier aecret instinct, a rannant cl 
the greatness c£ our original nature, which readies them diat hq>* 
piness in reality consists otdy in rest, and not in sdr. And o£ them 
two contrary instincts they form within themsdves a confused idea, 
which hides itself from didr view in the depths of tkdr sold, inciting 
them to aim at rest thrtHj^ excitement, and always to hincy that the 
sadshurdon whidi they have not will come to them, i^ by surmount- 
ing whatever difSculdes confront them, they can thereby open the 
door to rest. 

. Thus passes away all man’s life. Men sedc rest in a struggle against 
difficuldes; and when they have conquered theses rest becomes in- 
sufferable. For we think either of tlw misfortunes we have or of 
those whieh threaten us. And even if we should see oursdves suffi- 
drndy dieltered on all ddes, weariness of its own accord would not 
fail to arise from the dqiths of the heart wherein it has its natural 
roots, and to fill the mind with its poison. 

Thus so wretched is maathat he would weary even without any 
cause for weariness from the peculiar state of his disposidon; and so 
frivolous is he, that, though full of a thousand reasons for weariness, 
the least thing, such as playing billiards or hitdng a baU, is suffident 
to amuse him. 

But will you say what objea has he in all this? The pleasure 
bragging tommrow among lus friends that he has played better than 
smother. So others sweat in their own rooms to show to die learned 
that they have solved a problem in Algebra, which no one had 
hitherto been able to solve. Many more expose themsdives to ex- 
treme perils, in my opinion as foolidily, in order to boaft afterwards 
that th^ have captur^ a town. Lasdy, others wear themselves out in 
stiniying all these things, not in order to beemne wiser, but only in 
order to prove that they know than; and dwse are the most sensdess 

the band, dnce they are so knowingly, whereas one may suppose bf 
the <^ia% diat if they knew it, they wotdd no longer be foolish. . 

This man fiends his life without weariness in {^^g every day 
for ai sakalltiudBe. Give iam aa«h mtmiing the mon^ h$ can win 
eadi day, on oondhioa he does not you nuJee him ndsoalde. 
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It will perhaps be said that he seeks the amusement of {day and not 
the w inning *. Make him then play for nothing; he will not become 
ngritwi over it, and will feel bored. It is then not the amusement 
alone that he s^s; a languid and pasaonless amusement will weary 
him. He must get excited over it, and deceive himsdf by the &ncy 
that he will be happy to win what he would not have as a gift on 
co n dition of not playing; and he must make for himself an object of 
passion, and excite over it his desire, his anger, his fear, to obtain his 
imagined end, as children are frightened at the face they have 
blackened. \ 

Whence comes it that this man, who lost his only son a few months 
ago, or who this morning was in such trouble through being dis-\ 
tressed by lawsuits and quarrels, now no longer thinks of them? Do t 
not wonder; he is quite taken up in looking out for the boar which ' 
his dogs have been himting so body for the last six hours. He re- 
quires nothing more. However full of sadness a man may be, he is 
happy for the time, if you can prevail upon him to enter into some 
amusement; and however happy a man may be, he will soon be 
discontented and wretched, if he be not diverted and occupied by 
some passion or pursuit which prevents weariness from overcoming 
him. Without amusement there is no joy; with amusement there is 
no sadness. And this also constitutes the happiness of persons in high 
position, that they have a number of people to amuse them, and have 
the powo: to keep themselves in this state. 

Conader this. What is it to be superintendent, chancdlor, first 
preadent, but to be in a condition wherein from early morning a 
large number of people come from all quarters to see them, so as 
not to leave them an hour in the day in which they can think of 
themsdves? And when they are in di^ace and sent back to that 
country houses, where they lack neither wealth nor servants to hdp 
them on occasion, they do not fail to be wretched and desolate 
because no one prevents them from thinking thonsdves. 

{How does it haj^ien that this man, so distressed at the death of his 
uafe and his only son, or who has srnne great lawsuit which annoys 
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lum, is not at this moment sad, and that he seems so free frinn aU 
painful and disquieting thoughts? We need not wonder; for a ball 
has been served him, smd he must return itto lus companion. is 
occupied in catching it in its hdl from the roof, to win a game;. 
How can he think of his own affairs, pray, when he has this otl^r 
matter in hand? Here is a care worthy of occupying this great soul, 
and taking away from him every other thought of the mind. This 
man, bom u> Imow the universe, to judge all causes, to govern a 
whole state, is altogether occupied and taken up with the business of 
catching a hare. And if he does not lower himself to this, and wants 
always to be on the strain, he will be more fr>olish still, because he 
would raise himself {d)ove humanity; and after all he is only a man, 
that is to say capable of little and of much, of all and of nothing; 
he is neither angel nor brute, but man.] 

141 

Men spend their time in following a ball or a hare; it is the 
pleasure even of kings. 


142 

Diversion.~-li not the royal dignity sufficiently great in itsdf to 
make its possessor hai 4 >y by the mere contemplation of what he is? 
Must he be diverted from this thought like ordinary folk? I see 
wdl that a man is made happy by diverting him from the view of 
his domestic sorrows so as to occupy all his thoughts with the care of 
dancing welL But will it be the same with a king, and will he be 
hairier in the pursuit of these idle amusements than in the con* 
tem plation of Ms greatness? And wffiat more satisfrctwy olqect 
could be presented to his mind? Would it not be a derivation of his 
delight for him to occupy his soul with the thought of how to adjust 
hi* stes to the cadence of an air, or of how to throw a [ball] skil* 
fully, instead of leaving it to enjoy quiedy the contenq>lation of die 
msqesdc glwy which encompasses 1dm? Let us make die triid; let 
us leave a king all alone to r^ect on himsdlf quite at Insure^ widir 
out any gratification of the sensed withoitt any care in his mind. 
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without society; and we will see that a king without tKversioQ it a 
man fidl cf wremhedness. So this is carefully avoided, and near dw 
persons d kings there never fail to be a great number of peofde who 
see to it tbtt amusement fdlows buanes% and isho watch all the 
time of dieir leisure to supply them with delights and games, so 
that there is no blank in it In fact kings are surrounded with persons 
who are wonderfully attentive in taking care that the king be not 
alone and in a state to think of himself knowing well that he will 
be miserable, king though he be, if he medidite on self. 

In all this I am not talking of Quisdan kings as Chrisdant^ but 1 
only as kings. 


143 

Diversion.— Mea are intrusted from in&ncy with the care of their 
honour, their property, their friends, and even with the property and 
the honour of their friends. They are overwhdmed with business, 
with the study of languages, and with phyacal ex«xdse; and they are 
made to understand that they cannot be happy unless thdr health, 
thdr honour, thdr fortune and that of thdr friends be in good 
condidon, and that a single thing wandng will make them unhappy. 
Thus they are given cares and business which make them bustle 
about from break of day.— -It is, you will exclaim, a strange way to 
make them happy! What more could be done to make them mis- 
eraideP— Indeed! what could be done? We should only have to re> 
lieve them from all these cares; for thm they would see diemselves: 
they would reflect on what t^ are, whence they came^ whither 
they go, and thus we cannot ernffloy and div«t than too much. And 
this is why, after having given them so much buaness, we advise 
diem, if they have some time for relaxadon, to empby it in amuse' 
molt, in {day, and to be always fully occufHed. 

How hollow and full of ribaldry is the heart maul 


144 

I qient a loQg dme in the study of the abstract science^ and was 
d^eartened by die small number of fdloW'Sttufonts in th**"- When 
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I commeaoed tbe Study ol man, 1 sttw that these abctcid; adeocei are 
not suited to man, and diat I was wandering furdier £i»m my own 
state in examining diem, than others in not knowing diem. I par* 
doned their litde knowledge; but I thought at least to find many 
companions in the study o£ man, and that it was the true study 
which is suited to him. I have been decrived; still fewer study it 
than geom^ry. It is only frmn want <d knowing how to study this 
that we seek the other studies. But is it not that even here is nm the 
knowledge which man should have, and that for die purposes of 
hapfnness it is better for him not to know himsdf ? 

[(^ dmught alone occt^ies us; we cannot think of two diings at 
the same' rime. This is lucky for us accoiding to the world, not 
according to God.] 

Man is dmously made to dunk. It is his whole dignity and his 
whole merit; and bis whole duty is to think as he ought* Now, dw 
order o£ thought is to bngin with sdfi and with its Author smd its end. 

Now, of what does die wmld think? Never of this, but of 
dancing, pla^ig the lut^ singing, tnaku^ verses; running at the 
ring, &C., fighting, making ones^ kin^ without dunkii^ udiat it 
is to be a king and what to be a man. 

We do not content ourselves with the life we have in ourselves 
and in our own being; we desire to live an i m a g i n a r y life in the 
mind of others, and for this purpose we endeavour to dune. We 
labour unceasingly to adorn and preserve this imaginary existence, 
and ni^lect the r^ And if we possess calmness, or generoaty, or 
truthfulness, we are eager to make it known, so as to attach these 
virtues to that inta^foaty existence. We wotdd rather s^rate diem 
btm musdves to jdn them to it; and we would wSfin^ be 
cowards in order to acqidre the n^utadon of brii^ hravs. A great 
prord of the nodungness our bdn^ not to be sadsfied vrith the 
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one without the other, and to renounce the one £or the other! For he 
would be in&mous who would not die to preserve his honot^ r. 

148 

We are so presumptuous that we would widi to be known by all 
the world, even by people who shall come after, when we shall be 
no more; and we are so vain that the esteem of five or six ndghbours 
delights and contents us. 


149 

Wk do not trouble ourselves about bang esteemed in the towns ^ 
through which we pass. But if we are to remain a little while there, \ 
we are so concerned. How long is necessary? A time commensurate 
with our vain and paltry life. 


150 

Vanity is so anchored in the heart of man that a soldier, a soldier’s 
servant, a cook, a porter brags, and wishes to have his admires. 
Even philosophers wish for them. Those who write against it want 
to have the glory of having written well; and those who read it desire 
the glory of having read it. I who write this have perhaps this desire, 
and perhaps those who will read it ... . 

G/br^.— Admiration spoils all from infancy. Ah! How well said! 
Ah! How xit«ll done! How wdl-behaved he is! &c. 

The children of Port-Royal, who do not recdve this stimulus of 
envy and g^ry, fall into carelessness. 

152 

/Vn/ej—Curiofity is only vanity. Most frequently we wish to know 
but to talk. Otherwise we would not take a sea voyage in order never 
to talk of it, and for the sole pleasure of seeing without hope of 
em communicating it. 
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153 

Of the desire of being esteemed by those with whom we arei— 
Pride takes such natural possesaon of us in the midst of our woes, 
errors, fiec. We even lose our life with joy, provided pec^le talk of it. 

Vanity: play, hunting, viriting, &lse shams, a lasting name. 

154 

[I have no friends] to your advantage]. 

155 

A true friend is so great an advantage, even for the greatest lords, 
in order Siat he may speak well of them, and back them in their 
absence^ that they should do all to have one. But they should choose 
well; for, if they spend all their eHorts in the interests of fools, it 
will be of no use, however wdl these may speak of them; and these 
will not even speak well of them if they find themsdves on the 
weakest side, for they have no influence; and thus they will speak ill 
of them in company. 


156 

Verox gens, ntdlam esse vitam situ armis raft".”— They prefer death 
to peace; others prefer death to war. 

Every opinion may be held preferable to life, the love of which is 
so strong and so natural. 


157 

Contradiction: contonpt for our existence, to die for nothing, 
hatred our existence. 


158 

The charm of fame is so great, that we like every 
ol^Kt 10 which it is attadied, even death. * 

V **A fime pco]^ who thought life wa» ootlung without 
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Noble deeds are most estimable when hidden. When I see some 
of these in history, they please me greatly. But after all they have 
not been quite hidden, since they have been known; and ^ough 
people have done what they could to hide them, the little publication 
of them spoils all, for what was best in them was the wish to hide 
them. 

160 

Sneezing absorbs all the functions of the soul, as w^ as work\ 
does; but we do not draw therefrom the same conclusions against 
the greatness of man, because it is against his vnll. And although 
we bring it on ourselves, it is nevertheless against our will that we 
sneeze. It is not in view of the act itself; it is for another end. And 
thus it is not a proof of the weakness of man, and of his slavery 
imder that action. 

It is not disgraceful for man to yidid to pain, and it is disgraceful 
to yield to pleasure. This is not because pain comes to us from with- 
out, and we ourselves seek pleasure; for it is possible to sedt pain, 
and yield to it purposely, without this kind of baseness. Whence 
comes it, then, that reason thinks it honourable to succumb under 
stress of pain, and di^aceful to yidd to the attack of pleasure? It 
is because pain does not tempt and attract us. It is we ourselves who 
choose it voluntarily, and will it to prevail over us. So that we are 
masters of the situation; and in this man yields to himsdf. But in 
pleasure it is man who yields to pleasure. Now only mastery and 
sovereignty bring glory, and only slavery brings shame. 

161 

Vanity.— How wondoful it is that a thing so evident as the vanity 
of the world is so little known, that it is a strange and surpriang 
thing to say that it is foolish to seek greatness! 

162 

He who will kn.^w fully the vanity of man has only to conader 
die causes and effects of love. The cause is 1 1{now not what (Cor- 
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neille), and the ^ects are dreadful. This 7 l(now not u/hat, so small 
an object that we cannot recognise it, agitates a whole country, 
princes, armies, the entire world. 

Cleopatra’s nose: had it been shorter, the whole aqiect of the 
world would have been altered. 


163 

The cause and the effects of love: Cleopatra. 

164 

He who does not see the vanity of the world is himself very vain. 
Indeed who do not see it but youths who are absorbed in fame, 
diversion, and the thought of the future? But take away their 
diversion, and you will see them dried up with weariness. They 
feel then their nothingness without knowing it; for it is indeed to 
be unhappy to be in insufferable sadness as soon as we are reduced 
to thinking of self, and have no diversion. 

165 

Thoughts.— In omnibus requiem queesivi." If our condition were 
truly happy, we would not need diversion from thinking of it in 
order to make ourselves happy. 


166 

Diversion.— DeaAi is easier to bear without thinking of it, than is 
the thought of death without peril. 

167 

The miseries of human life have established all this: as men have 
seen this, they have taken up diveraon. 

168 

Diversion.— hs men are not t^le to fight against death, misery, 
ignorance, they have taken it into their head^ in order to be happy, 
not to think of them at alL . « 

all things I have sought rest" 
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Despite these miseries, man wishes to be happy, and only wishes 
to be happy, and cannot wish not to be so. But how will he set about 
it? To ^ happy he would have to make himself immortal; but, not 
bang able to ^ so, it has occurred to him to prevent himself from 
thinldng of death. 


170 

Diversion.— U man were happy, he would be the more so, the less^ 
he was diverted, like the Saints and God.— Yes; but is it not to be 
happy to have a faculty of being amused by divasionP— No; for \ 
that comes from elsewhere and from without, and thus is dependent, ' 
and thaefore subject to be disturbed by a thousand accident^ which 
bring inevitable griefs. 


171 

Misery.— The only thing which consoles us for our miseries is 
divasion, and yet this is the greatest of our misaies. For it is this 
which principally hindas us from reflecting upon ourselves, and 
which maka us insensibly ruin ourselves. Without this we should 
be in a state of weariness^ and this wearinas would spur us to 
seek a more solid means of escaping from it. But divasion amusa 
us, and leads us unconsciously to dath. 

172 

W e do not test saus&ed wida die ptaent. W e anddpaxe dae future 
as too dow m coming, as if in oida to hasten its couise*, or we lecali 
the past, to stop its too rapid ffight. So imprudent are we that we 
wanda in the times which are not ours, and do not think of the only 
one which belongs to us; and so idle are we that_we dream of those 
tima which are no more, and thoughtlessly overlook diat which 
alone exists. For dte present is genaally painful to us. We conceal it 
from our sight, because it troubla us; and if it be ddl gbif wl tp a% 
we legra to see it pass away. We try to sustain it by dw future^ and 
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think of arranging matters which are not in our power^ for a time 
which we have no certainty of reaching. 

Let each one examine his thoughts^ and he will find them all 
occupied with the past and the future. We scarcely ever think of the 
present; and if we think of it, it is only to take light from it to arran^ 
the future. The present is never our end. The past and the present 
are our means; the future alone is our end. So we never live, but we 
hope to live; and, as we are always preparing to be happy, it is 
inevitable we should never be so. 

173 

They say that eclipses foretoken misfortune, because misfortunes 
are common, so that, as evil happens so often, they often foretell it; 
whereas tf^they said that they predict good fortune^ they would often 
be wrong. They attribute good fortune only to rare conjunctions of 
the heavens; so they seldom fail in prediction. 

. 174 

Mwery.— Solomon and Job have best known and best spoken of 
the misery of man; the former, the most fortunate, and the latter 
the most unfortunate of men; the former knowing the vanity of 
pleasures from experience, the latter the reality of evils. 

175 

We know ourselves so little, that many think they are about to 
die when they are well, and many think they are well when they are 
near death, unconscious o£ approaching iever, or o£ the abscess ready 
to form itself. 


176 

Ctomwdl was about to ravage all Christendom; the royal family 
was ^ established, save for a little grain 

of sand virhich formed in his ureter. Rome herself was trembling 
under him; but this small pi^ of gravel having formed iher^ he 
is dead, Ws family cast down, all is peaerful , and die king is rei^ored. 
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177 

[Three hosts.] Would he who had possessed the friendship the 
King of England, the King of Poland, and the Queen of Sweden, 
have believed he would lack a refuge and shelter in the world? 

178 

Macrobius: on the innocents slain by Herra. 

179 

When Augustus learnt that Herod’s own son was amongst the 
infants under two years of age, whom he had caused to be sladn, he ^ 
said that it was better to be Herod’s pig than his son.— Macrobius, 
Saturmdia, book ii. chap. 4. 


180 

The great and the humble have the same misfortunes, the same 
griefs, the same passions; but the one is at the top of the wheel, and 
the other near the centre, and so less disturbed by the same 
revolutions. 


181 

We are so unfortunate that we can only take pleasure in a thing 
on condition of bring annoyed if it turn out ill, as a thousand things 
can do, and do every hour. He who should find the secret of rejoicing 
in the good, without troubling himself with its contrary evil, would 
have hit the mark. It is perpetual motion. 

182 

Those who have always good hope in the nridst of misfortimes, 
and who are delighted with good luck, are suspected of being very 
pleased with the ill success of the affair, if they are not equally dis- 
tressed by bad luck; and they are overjoyed to find these pmexts 
of hope, in order to show that they are concerned, and to conceal 
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by the joy which they £eign to that which they have at seeing the 
£dlure of the matter. 


183 

We run cardesdy to the precipice^ after we have put something 
before us to prevent us seeing it. 



SECTION III 

Of trb Necessity of the Wagbe 


A LETTER to incite to the search after <^d. 

And then to make people seek Him among the philos* 
JL X. ophers, sceptic^ and dogmatists, who disquiet him who 
inquires of them. 


185 

The conduct of God, who disposes all things kindly, is to put 
religion into the mind by reason, and into the heart by grace. But 
to will to put it into the mind and heart by force and threats is not 
to put religion there, but terror, terorrem potius quam religionem} 

186 

Nisi tenerentur et non docerentur, improba quasi dominatio 
videretur (Aug. Ep. 48 or 49) Contra mendacium ad Consentium* 

187 

Order .-Msxi demise religion; they hate it, and fear it is true. To 
ronedy this, we must begin by showing that religion is not con- 
trary to reason; diat it is venerable, to inspire respect for it; then we 
must make it Iov£d)le, to make good men hope it is true; finally, we 
must prove it is true. 

Venerable, because it has perfect knowledge of man: lovable, 
because it promises the true good. 

* “Terror rather than rriigion.” 

*“If diey were not terrified and were inttructed, it woidd teem like an onltist 
tyranny." 

* “To meet a lie, aitpeal to the CoundL" 
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188 

In every dialogue and discourse, we must be able to say to those 
who take offence, “Of what do you complin?*' 


To b^n by pitying unbelievers; they are wretched enough by 
their condition. We ought only to revile them where it is beneficial; 
but this does them harm. 


190 

To pity atheists who seek, for are they not unhappy enough? To 
inveigh against those who make a boast of it. 

191 

And will this one scoff at the other? Who ought to scoff? And 
yet, the latter does not scoff at the other, but pities him. 

192 

To reproach Miton with not being troubled, since God will 
reproach him. 


193 

Quid fiet hominibus qui minima contcmnunt, majora non credunt* 

194 

. . . Let them at least learn what is the religion they attack, before 
attacking it. If this religion boasted of having a clear view of God, 
and of possessing it open and unveiled, it would be attacking it to 
say that we see nothing in the world which shows it with this clear- 
ness. But since, on the contrary, it says that men are in darkness and 
estranged from God, that He has hidden Himself from their knowl- 

^**Wliat will liippen to men who detipue the tmslleit thii^ and do not believe 
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edge» that this is in fact the name which He gives Himsdf in the 
Scriptures^ Deus absconditusf and finally, if it endeavours equally 
to establish these two things: that God has set up in the Church 
visible signs to make Himself known to those who should seek Him 
dncerely, and that He has nevertheless so disguised them that He 
will only be perceived by those who seek Him with all their heart; 
what advantage can they obtain, when, in the negligence with which 
they make profession of being in search of the truth, they cry out 
that nothing reveals it to them; and since that darkness in which 
they are, and with which they upbraid the Church, establishes only 
one of the things which she affirms, without touching the other, and, 
very far from destroying, proves her doctrine? 

In order to attack it, they should have protested that they had made 
every effort to seek Him everywhere, and even in that which the 
Church proposes for their instruction, but without satisfaction. If 
they talked in this manner, they would in truth be attacking one of 
her pretensions. But I hope here to show that no reasonable person 
can speak thus, and I venture even to say that no one has ever done 
so. We know well enough how those who are of this mind behave. 
They believe they have made great efforts for their instruction, when 
they have spent a few hours in reading some book of Scripture, and 
have questioned some priest on the truths of the faith. After that, 
they boast of having made vain search in books and among men. 
But, verily, I will tell them what I have often said, that this negli- 
gence is insufferable. We are not here concerned with the trifling 
interest of some stranger, that we should treat it in this fashion; the 
matter concerns ourselves and our all. 

The immortality of the soul is a matter which is of so great con- 
s^uence to us, and which touches us so profoundly, that we must 
have lost all feeling to be indifferent as to knowing what it is. All 
our actions and thoughts must take such different courses, according 
as there are or are not eternal joys to hope for, that it is impossible to 
take one step with sense and judgment, unless we regulate our course 
by our view of this point which ought to be our ultunate end. 

Thus our first interest and our first duty is to enlighten ourselves on 
this subject, whereon depends all our conduct. Therefore among 

’^*'A hidden God.'* — Isaiah, xlv. 15. 
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diose who do not believe, I make a vast difference between those who 
strive with all their power to inform themselves, and those who live 
without troubling or thinking about it. 

I can have only compassion for those who sincerely bewail their 
doubt, who regard it as the greatest of misfortunes, and who, sparing 
no effort to escape it, make of this inquiry their principal and most 
serious occupation. 

But as for those who pass their life without thinking of this ulti- 
mate end of life, and who, for this sole reason that they do not find 
within themselves the lights which convince them of it, neglect to 
seek them elsewhere, and to examine thoroughly whether this 
opinion is one of those which people receive with credulous sim- 
plicity, or one of those which, although obscure in themselves, have 
nevertheless a solid and immovable foundation, I look upon them in 
a manner quite different. 

This carelessness in a matter which concerns themselves, thdr 
eternity, their all, moves me more to anger than pity; it astonishes 
and shocks me; it is to me monstrous. I do not say this out of the 
pious zeal of a spiritual devotion. I expect, on the contrary, that we 
ought to have this feeling from principles of human interest and sdf- 
love; for this we need only see what the least enlightened persons see. 

We do not require great education of the mind to understand that 
here is no real and lasting satisfaction; that our pleasures are only 
vanity; that our evils are infinite; and, lastly, that death, which 
threatens us every moment, must infallibly place us within a few 
years under the dreadful necessity of being for ever either annihilated 
or unhappy. 

There is nothing more real than this, nothing more terrible. Be as 
heroic as we like, that is the end which awaits the noblest life in the 
world. Let us reflect on this, and then say whether it is not beyond 
doubt that there is no good in this life but in the hope of another; 
that we are happy only in proportion as we draw near it; and that, 
as there are no more woes for tho^ who have complete assurance of 
eternity, so there is no more happiness for those who have no insight 
into it. 

Surely then it is a great evil thus to be in doubt, but it is at least 
an indi^ensable duty to seek when we are in such doubf; and thus 
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tbe doubter who does not seek is altogether completely unhaf^y and 
cmnpletely wrong. And i£ besides this he is easy and content, profess 
to be so, and indeed boasts of it; if it is this state itself which is die 
subject of his joy and vanity, I have no words to describe so ally a 
creature. 

How can people hold these opinions? What joy can we find in 
the expectadon of nothing but hopeless misery? What reason for 
boasting that we are in impenetrable darkness? And how can it 
haf^ien that the following argument occurs tQ a reasonable man? 

"I know not who put me into the worl^,'nor what the world is, 
not what I myself am. I am in terrible ignorance of everything. I 
know not what my body is;, nor my senses, nor my soul, nor even 
that part of me wUch thinks what I say, which reflects on all and 
on itsdf, and knows itself no more than the rest. I see those firight- 
ful spaces of the universe which surround me, and I find myself ded 
to one corner of this vast expanse, without knowing why I am put 
in this place rather than in another, nor why the short time which is 
given me to live is assigned to me at this point rather than at another 
of the whole eternity which was before me or which shall come after 
me. I see nothing but infinites on all sides, which sinround me as an 
atom, and as a shadow which endures only for an instant and returns 
no more. All I know is that I must soon die, but what 1 know least 
is this very death which I cannot escape. 

“As I know not whence I come, so I know not whither I go. I 
know only that, in leaving this world, I fall for ever either into 
annihilation or into the hands of an angry God, without knowing to 
which these two states I shall be for ever assigned. Such is my 
states full of weakness and uncertainty. And from all this I conclude 
that 1 ought to spend all the days of my life widiout caring to inquire 
‘into what must happen to me. Perhaps I might find some solution 
to my dotdjts, but I will not take the trouble ncH' take a step to sedc 
it! and after treating with scorn those who are concerned with this 
care^ I will go without foresight and without fear to try the gre^ 
event, and let myself be led carelessly to death, -tmcertain of the 
eternity dE my future state.” 

Who wcHild desire to have for a friend a man who talks in this 
fashion? Who would choose him out from others to ^ him of Us 
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afiun? Who would have tecxHirse to him in afflktioii? And indeed 
Co what use in U£e could one put him? 

In truth, it is the glory di religion m have for enemiM men so 
unreasonable: and their opposition to it is so litde dangerous that k 
serves on the contrary to establidi its truths. For the Christion faith 
goes mainly to establish these two facts, the corruption of nature, 
and redemption by Jesus Christ. Now I contend that if these men do 
not serve to prove the truth of the redemption by the holiness of their 
bdbaviour, they at least serve admirably to diow the corru{%ion of 
nature by sentiments so unnatural. 

Nothing is so important to man as his own states nothing is so 
formidable to him as eternity; and thus it is not natural that dbere 
should be men indifferent to the loss of their existence, and to the 
perils of everlasting suffering. They are quite different with regard 
to all other things. They are afraid of mere trifles; they foresee them; 
they fed them. And this same man who spends so many days and 
nights in rage and despair for the loss of office, or for some imaginary 
insult to his honour, is the very one who knows without anxi^ and 
without emotion that he will lose all by death. It is a monstrous thing 
to see in the same heart and at the same time this sensibility to trifles 
and this strange insensibility to the greatest objects. It is an incons* 
prehensible enchantment, and a supernatural dumber, which indi- 
cates as its cause an all-powerful force. 

There must be a strange confudon in the nature of man, that he 
should boast of being in that state in which it seems incredible that a 
single individual should be. However, experience has shown me so 
great a number of such persons that the fact would be surprising, if 
we did not know that the greater part of those who trouble them- 
selves about the matter are disingenuous, and not in foa what they 
say. They are people who have heard it said that it is the foshioa 
to be thus daring. It is what they call diaking off the yoke, and they 
try to imitate this. But it would not be difficult to make them under- 
SGted how greatly they deceive themselves in thus seddng esteem. 
This is not the way to gain it, even I say among those xaea of the 
world who take a healthy view of things, and who know that the 
only way to succeed in this life is to make ourselves «|^Hsar honour- 
able, faithful, judicious, and capable dE us^ service to a frieml; 
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because naturally men love only what may be useful to them. Now* 
what do we gain by hearing it said of a man that he has now thrown 
off the yoke, that he does not believe there is a God who watches our 
actions^ that he considers himself the sole master of his conduct, and 
that he thinks he is accountable for it only to himself? Does he think 
that he has thus brought us to have henceforth complete confidence 
in him, and to look to him for consolation, advice, and help in every 
need of life? Do they profess to have ddighted us by telling us that 
diey hold our soul to be only a htde wind*aod smoke, especially by 
tdling us this in a haughty and self-satisfied tone of voice? Is this ^ 
a thing to say gaily? Is it not, on the contrary, a thing to say sadly, 
as the saddest thing in the world? 

If they thought of it seriously, they would see that this is so bad a 
mistake, so contrary to good sense, so opposed to decency, and so 
removed in every respect from that good breeding which ^ey seek, 
that they would be more likely to correct than to pervert those who 
had an inclination to follow them. And indeed, make them give an 
account of their opinions, and of the reasons which they have for 
doubting religion, and they will say to you things so fe^le and so 
petty, that they will persuade you of the contrary. The following is 
what a person one day said to such an one very appositely, “If you 
continue to talk in this manner, you will really make me religious.” 
And he was right, for who would not have a horror of holding 
0[^ons in which he would have such contemptible persons as 
companions! 

Tlius those who only feign these opinions would be very unhappy, 
if they restrained their natural feelings in order to make themselves 
the most conceited of men. If, at the bottom of their heart, they are 
troubled at not having more light, let them not disguise the fact; 
this avowal will not be shameful. The only diame is to have none. 
Nothing reveals more an extreme weakness of mind than not to know 
the misery dE a godless man. Nothing is more indicative of a bad 
dispoation of heart than not to deare the truth of eternal promises. 
Nixhing is more dastardly than to act the bravadd~before God. Let 
dwm then leave these impieties to those who are sufficiendy ill-bred 
to be really capable of them. Let them at leaa be honest men, if they 
cannot be Christians. Finally, let them recognise that tho’e are two 
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kind$ people one can call reasonable; those who serve God widi 
all their heart because they know Hina, and those who seek Him widi 
all their heart because they do not know Him. 

But as for those who live without knowing Him and widiout 
sedking Him, they judge themselves so little worthy of thdr own 
car^ that they are not worthy of the care of others; and it needs all 
the charity of the religion which they despise, not to demise them 
even to the point of leaving them to their folly. But because dus 
religion obliges us always to regard them, so long as they are in this 
life^ as capable of the grace which can enlighten them, and to bdieve 
that they may, in a little time^ be more replenished with feith rhan 
we are, and diat, on the other hand, we may fall into the blindness 
wherein they are, we must do for them what we would they should 
do for us if we were in th^ place, and call upon them to have pity 
upon tjbemsdves, and to take at least some steps in the endeavour to 
find light. Let them give to reading this some of the hours which they 
otherwise employ so uselessly; whatever aversion they may bring to 
the task, they will perhaps gain something, and at least will not lose 
much. But as for diose who bring to the task perfect dncerity and a 
real deare to meet with truth, those I hope will be satisfied and con- 
vinced of the proofs of a religion so divine, which I have here col- 
lected and in which I have followed somewhat after this order . . . 

195 

Before entering into the proofs of the Christian religion, I find it 
necessary to point out the sinfulness of those men who live in indif- 
ference to the search for truth in a matter which is so important to 
them, and which touches them so nearly. 

Of all their errors, this doubtless is ^ one which most convkts 
them of foolishness and blindness, and in which it is easiest to con- 
found them by the first glimmerings of common sens^ and by 
natural fedings. 

For it is not to be doubted that the duration of this life is but a 
moment; that the state ot death is eternal, whatever may be itt na- 
ture; and that thus all our actions and thoughts must ta^ such dif- 
ferent directions according to the state of that eternity, that it it 
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impotsble to take one step widi sense and judgment^ unless we regO' 
hte our course by the truth o£ diat point whidi oug^t to be our 
ultimate end. 

Hiere is nothing clearer than this; and thu^ according to the prin- 
dples of reason, tl» condutt of men is wholly unreasonable, if they 
do not take another course. 

On this point therefore we condemn those who live without 
thought of the ultimate end of life, who let themselves be guided 
by their own inclinations and their own pleasures without r^ecdon 
and widiout concern, and, as if they could annihilate eternity by 
turning away their thought from it, think only of making themsdves 
hai^ for the moment. 

Yet this eternity exists, and death, which must open into it, and 
threatens them every hour, must in a little time infdlibly put them 
under the drdidful necesaty of being either annihilated or unhappy 
for ever, without knowing which of these eternities is for ever pre- 
pared for them. 

This is a doubt of terrible consequence. They are in peril of eternal 
woe; and thereupon, as if the matter were not worth the trouble^ 
they neglect to inquire whether this is one of those opinions which 
people receive with too credulous a facility, or one of those which, 
obscure in themselves, have a very firm, though hidden, foundation. 
Thus they know not whether there be truth or falsity in the matter, 
nor whether there be strength or weakness in the proofs. They have 
them before their eyes; they refuse to look at them; and in that ig- 
norance they choose all that is necessary to fall into this misfortune if 
it ezi^ to await death to make trial of it, yet to be very content in 
dtis state, to make profession of it and indeed to boast of it. Can we 
think seriously on ihe importance of this subject without being horri- 
fied at conduct so extravagant? 

This testing in ignorance is a monstrous thing, and dtey who pass 
their life in it mutt be made to feel its extravagance and stupi^ty, 
by having it shown to them, so that they may be confounded by the 
sight of thor folly. For this is how men reason, when th^ choose to 
live in such ignorance of what they are, and without seeking enlig^t- 
«imait. “I know not,” they say . . . 
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196 

Men lack heart; they would not make a friend of it. 

197 

To be insensible to the extent of demising interesting things, and 
to become insensible to the point which interests us most. 

198 

The sensibility of man to trifles, and his insensibility to great 
things indicates a strange inversion. 

199 

Let us imagine a number of men in chains, and all condemned to 
death, where some are killed each day in the sight of the others, and 
those who remain see their own fate in that of their fellows, and wait 
their turn, looking at each other sorrowfully and without hope. It is 
an image of the condition of men. 

200 

A man in a dungeon, ignorant whether his sentence be pronounced, 
and having only one hour to learn it, but this hour enough, if he 
know that it is pronounced, to obtain its repeal, would act unnaturally 
in spending that hour, not in ascertaining his sentence, but in pbying 
piquet. So it is against nature that man, &c. It is making heavy the 
hand of God. 

Thus not only the zeal of those who seek Him proves God, but 
also the blindness of those who seek Him not. 

201 

All the objections of this one and that one only go s^ost them* 
selves and not against religion. All that infidels say . < . 
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ao2 

[From those who are in despair at bang without ^th, we see that 
God does not enlighten them; but as to the rest, we see there is a God 
who makes them blind.] 

003 

Fascinatio nugacitatis*—T!ita.t passion may not harm us^ let us 
act as if we had only eight hours to live. * 

204 

If we ought to devote aght hours of life, we ought to devote a 
hundred years. 

205 

When I condder the short duration of my life^ swallowed up in the 
eternity before and after, the litde space which I fill, and even can 
see, engulfed in the infinite immensity of spaces of which I am 
ignorant, and which know me not, I am frightened, and am aston- 
ished at being here rather than there; for there is no reason why 
here rather than there, why now rather than then. Who has put 
me here ? By whose order and direction have this place and time been 
alloted to me? Memoria hos^tis unius diei prtetereuntis^ 

206 

The eternal silence of these infinite spaces frightens me. 

207 

How many kingdoms know us not? 

208 

Why u my knowledge limited? Why my stature? Why my life 
to one hundred years rather than to a thousand? What reason has 

* *The bewitcliittg of naughtiness/' — ^Wisdom, iv. 12. 

7 'The remembra^ of a guest that tarrieth but a day."— Wisdom, v. 14. 
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nature had for giving me such, and for chooang this number rather 
than another in the infinity of those from whidi there is no mote 
reason to choose one than another, trying nothing else? 

209 

Art thou less a slave by being bved and favoured by thy master? 
Thou art indeed well off, slave. Thy master favours thee; he will 
soon beat thee. 


210 

The last act is tragic, however happy all the rest of the play is; at 
the last a little earth is thrown upon our head, and that is the end 
for ever. 


211 

We are fools to depend upon the society of our fellowmen. 
Wretched as we are, pow^less as we are, they will not aid us; we 
shall die alone. We should therefore act as if we were alone, and in 
that case should we build fine houses, &c.? We should seek the truth 
without hesitation; and, if we refuse it, we show that we value the 
esteem of men more than the search for truth. 

212 

Instability,— h is a horrible thing to fed all that we possess 
slipping away. 


213 

Between us and heaven or hell there is only lif^ which is the 
frailest thing in the world. 


. 214 

Infttsdce.—’Thax presumption ^uld be joined to meanness is 
extreme injustice. 
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215 

To fear death without danger, and not in danger, for one must 
be a man. 


216 

Sudden death alone is feared; hence confessors stay with lords. 


An heir finds the title-deeds of his house. Will he say, “Perhaps 
they are forged?” and neglect to examine them? 

218 

Dungeon . — I approve of not examining the opinion of Copernicus; 
but this . . . ! It concerns all our life to know whether the soul 
be mortal or immortal. 


219 

It is ceruin that the mortality or immortality of the soul must 
make an entire difference to morality. And yet philosophers have 
constructed their ethics independently of this: they discuss to pass 
an hour. 

Plato, to incline to Christianity. 

220 

The fallacy of philosophers who have not discussed the immor- 
tality of the soul. The fallacy of their dilenuna in Montaigne. 

221 

Adidsts ought to say what is perfectly evident; now it is not per- 
fectly evident that the soul is material. 

222 

AiheistSd — What reason have they for saying that we cannm rise 
from the dead? What is more difficult, to be born ox to rise t^aih; 
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that what has never been ^lould or that what has been diould be 
agsun? Is it more difficult to come into existence t-Han to return to 
it? Habit makes the one appear easy to us; want of habit makes die 
other impossible. A popular way of thinking! 

Why cannot a virgin bear a child? Does a hen not lay eggs with- 
out a cock? What distinguishes these outwardly from others? And 
who has told us that the hen may not form die germ as well as 
the cock? 


223 

What have they to say against the resurrecdon, and against the 
child-bearing of the Virgin? Which is the more difficult, to produce 
a man or an animal, or to reproduce it? And if they had never seen 
any species of animals, could they have conjectured whether they 
were produced without connecdon with each other? 

224 

How I hate these follies of not believing in the Eucharist, &c.! If 
the Goqiel be true, if Jesus Christ be God, what difficulty is there? 

225 

Athdsm diows strength of mind, but only to a certain degree; 

226 

Infidel^ who profess to follow reason, ou^t to be exceedingly 
strong in reason. What say they then? “Do we not see,” say they, 
"that the brutes live and die like men, and Turks like C^sdans? 
They have thdir ceremonies, their prophets, their doctors, thdr saints^ 
their monk% like us,” &c. (Is this contrary to Scripture? Does it not 
say all this?) 

If you care but little to know the truth, here is enough of it to 
leave you in repose. But if you dedre with all your heart to know 
it, it is not enough; look at it in d^aiL Tlus woidd be sufficiem for 
a in p^sofffiy; but not here> where it concerns your all. 

And .ye^ after a tnffing t^ecdon o£ this kind, we go to sSnuse eor- 
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selves, &c. Let us inquire dE this same religion whedier it does not 
give a reason for this obscurity; perhaps it will teach it to us. 

227 

Order by dialogues.— Wh&t ought I to do? I see only darkness 
everywhere. Shall I believe I am nothing? Shall I believe I am God? 

“All things change and succeed each other.” You are mistaken; 
there is . . . 


228 

Objection of atheists: “But we have no light.” 

229 

This is what I see and what troubles me. I look on all sides, and I 
see only darkness everywhere. Nature presents to me nothing which 
is not matter of doubt and concern. If I saw nothing there which 
revealed a Divinity, I would come to a negative concltision; if I 
saw everywhere the agns of a Creator, I would remain peacefully in 
&ith. But, seeing too much to deny and too little to be sure, I am in 
a state to be pitied; wherefore I have a hundred times wished that if 
a God maintains nature^ she should testify to Him unequivocally, 
and that, if the agns die gives are deceptive, she diould suppress 
them altogether; that she should say everything or nothing, that I 
might see which cause I ought to follow. Whereas in my present 
aate^ ignorant of what I am or of what I ought to do, I know neither 
my condition nor my duty. My heart inclines wholly to know, where 
is the true good, in order to follow it; nothing would be too dear to 
me for eternity. 

I envy those whom I see living in the faith with such cardessness, 
and who make such a bad use of a gift of which it seems to me I 
would make such a diflferent use. 

230 

It is inocunprehenable that God should exist, and it is incompre- 
hensible that He should nc^ exist, that the soul diould be jmned to 
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the body, and that we should have no soul; that the world diould be 
created, and that it should not be created, &c.; that original sin diould 
b^ and that it should not be. 


231 

Do you believe it to be impossible that God is infinity without 
parts?— Yes. I wish therefore to show you an infinite and indivisible 
thing. It is a point moving everywhere with an infinite velocity; for 
it is one in all places, and is all totality in every place. 

Let this effect of nature, which previously seoned to you impos* 
sible, make you know that there may be others of which you are 
still ignorant. Do not draw this conclusion from your experiment, 
that there remains nothing for you to know; but rather ^t there 
remains an infinity for you to know. 

as* 

Infinite movement, the point which fills everything, the moment 
of rest; infinite without quantity, indivisible and infinite. 

233 

Infinite — nothing.— Ovx soul is cast into a body, where it finds 
number, time, dimension. Thereupon it reasons, and calls this 
nature, necessity, and can believe nothing else. 

Unity joined to infinity adds nothing to it, no more than one foot 
to an in^te measure. The finite is annihilated in the presence of 
the infinite, and becomes a pure nothing. So our ^irit before God, 
so our justice before divine justice. There is not so great a dispro- 
portion between our justice and that of God, as between unity and 
infinity. 

The justice of God must be vast like His compassion. Now justice 
to the outcast is less vast, and ought less to offend our feelings than 
m«cy towards the elect. 

We know that there is an infinite, and are ignorant of its nature. 
As we know it to be false that numbers are finite, it is therefore true 
that there is an infinity in number. But we do not know what it is. 
It is false that it is even, it is false th&t it is odd; for the ad^tion of a 
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uok can make no change in its nature. Yet it is a nuniber, and every 
number is odd or even (this is certainly true of ev&y finite number). 
So we may well know that there is a God without knowing wfaat He 
is. Is there not one substantial truth, seeing there are so many things 
which are not the truth itself? 

We know then the existence and nature of the finite, because we 
also are finite and have extension. We know the existence of the 
infinite, and are ignorant of its nature^ because it has extension like 
us, but not limits like us. But we know nether the existence nor/ 
the nature of God, because He has neither extension nor limits. 

But by faith we know His existence; in ^ory we shall know His\ 
nature. Now, I have already shown that we may well know the 
existence of a thing, without knowing its nature. 

Let us now speak according to natural lights. 

If there is a God, He is infinitely incomprehensible, since, having 
neither parts nor limits. He has no afiinity to us. We are then inca- 
pable of knowing either what He is or if He is. This being so, who 
will dare to imdertake the decision of the question? Not we, who 
have no affinity to Him. 

Who then will blame Christians for not being able to give a reason 
for their belief, since they profess a religion for which they cannot 
give a reason? They declare, in expounding it to the world, that 
it is a foolishness, stultitiam; and then you complain that they do not 
prove itl If they proved it, they would not keep their word; it is in 
lacking proofs, that they are not lacking in sense. “Yes, but although 
this excuses those who offier it as such, and take away from th em the 
blame of putting it fcMward witlmut reason, it does not excuse those 
who receive it.” Let us then examine this point, and say, "God is, or 
He is not.” But to which side shall we incline? Reason can decide 
nothing here. There is an infinite chaos which separates us. A game 
is being fdayed at the extremity of this infinite distance where heads 
or rails will turn up. What will you wager? According to reason, 
you can do neither the one thing nor the other; according to reason, 
you can defend nehher the propositions. 

Do not then reprove for error those who have made a dboice; for 
ywi know nothing dxMit it. “No, but I blame diem feu: having made, 
not du8 dkokev but a chaioe; feu again both he who chooses head* 
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and he who chooses tails ate equally at fault, diey ate both in die 
wrong. The true course is not to wag« at alL” 

—Yes; but you must wager. It is not clonal. You ate embariced. 
Which will you choose then? Let os see. Since you must choose, 
let us see which interests you least. You have two things to lose, the 
true and the good; and two things to stak^ your reason and your 
will, your knowledge and your happiness; and your luture has two 
things to shun, error and misery. Your reason is no more dbocked in 
choosing one rather than the other, since you must o£ necesaty 
choose. This is one point settled. But your happiness? Let us weigh 
the gain and the loss in wagering that God is. Let us estimate these 
two chances. If you gain, you gain all; if you lose, you lose nothing. 
Wager then without hesitation that He is^'^Ihat is very fine. Yes^ 
I must wager; but I may perhaps wager too much.”— Let us see. 
Since there is an equal risk of gain and of loss, if you had only to 
gain two lives, instead of one, you nught still wager. But if there 
were three lives to gain, you would have to play (since you are under 
the necessity of playing), and you would be imprudent, when you are 
forced to play, not to chance your life to gain three at a game where 
there is an equal risk of loss and gain. But there is an eternity of 
life and happiness. And this being so, if there were an infinity of 
chances, of which one only would be for you, you would still be 
ri^t in wagering one to win two, and you would act stupidly, being 
obliged to pby, by refusing to stake one life against three at a game 
in which out of an infinity of chances there is one for you, if there 
wo'e an infinity of an infinitely happy life to gain. But there is h^ 
an infinity of an infinitely luq>py life to gain, a chance of gain against 
a finite number of chances of los^ and what you stake is finite. It is 
all divided; wherever the infinite is and there is not an infinity of 
chances loss against that of gain, there is no time to hesitate, you 
must give all. And thu% when one is forced to play, he must re- 
nounce reason to fM'eserve his lifi^ ratho: than risk it fear infinite gain, 
aslikely to happen as the loss of nothingness. 

For it is no use to say it is uncertain if we will gain, and it is cer- 
tain that we ride, and that the infinite distance between the eerimnty 
ot what is staked and the uncertait$ty of what will be'gsyned, equals 
the fiiute gpod which is ootsdidy staked agadntt the uncertain in&ute. 
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It is not so, as every {dayer stakes a certainty to gain an imcertainty, 
and y^ he stakes a finite certainty to gain a finite uncertainty, vnth* 
out transgresang against reason. There is not an infinite distance 
between the certainty staked and the uncertainty of the gain; that is 
tmtrue. In truth, there is an infinity between the certainty of gain 
and the certainty of loss. But the uncertainty of the gain is proper* 
tioned to the certainty of the stake according to the proportion of the 
chances of gain and loss. Hence it comes that, if there are as many 
rides on one ade as on the other, the course is to play even; and then | 
the certainty of the stake is equal to the uncertainty of the gain, so| 
far is it from fact that there is an infinite distance between them. 
Apd so our proportion is of infinite force, when there is the finite to 
stake in a game where there are equal risks of gain and of loss, and 
the infinite to gain. This is demonstrable; and if men are capable of 
any truths, this is one. 

"I confess it, I admit it. But still is there no means of seeing the 
fiices of the cards?”— Ye^ Scripture and the rest, &c.— ‘Yes, but I 
have my hands tied and my mouth closed; I am forced to wager, 
and am not free. I am not released, and am so made that I cannot 
believe. What then would you have me do?” 

True. But at least learn your inability to believe^ since reason 
brings you to this^ and yet you cannot believe. Endeavour then to 
convince yourself, not by increase of proofs of God, but by the abate- 
ment of your passions. You would like to attain faith, and do not 
know the way; you would like to cure yourself of unbelief and ask 
the remedy for it. Learn of those who have been bound like you, 
and who now stake all their possessions. These are people who know 
d>e way which you would follow, and who are cured of an ill of 
which you would be cured. Follow the way by which they began; 
by acting as if they believe, taking the holy water, having masses said, 
&C. Even this will naturally make you believe, and deaden your 
acuteness.— “But this is what I am afraid of.”— And why? \i^t 
have you to lose? 

But to show you that this leads you there, it iS this which will 
lessen the passions, which are your stumbling-blocks. 

TAe end of this diseottrse.—^oyf what harm will befiill you in 
taking this side? You will be faithful, iKuiest, humble, grat^ul, 
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generous a sincere friend, truthful. Certainly you will not have 
those poisonous pleasures, glory and luxury; but will you not have 
others? I will tdl you that you will thereby gaun in this li^ and 
that, at each step you take on this road, you will see so great certainty 
of gain, so much nothingness in what you risk, that you will at last 
recognize that you have wagered for something certain and infinity 
for which you have given nothing. 

“Ahl This discourse transports me^ charms me,” &c. 

If this discourse pleases you and seems impressive^ know that it is 
made by a man who has knelt, both before and after it, in prayer to 
that Being, infinite and without parts, before whom he lays all he 
has, for you also to lay before Him all you have for your own good 
and for His glory, that so strength may be given to lowliness. 

*34 

If we must not act save on a certainty, we ought not to act on re- 
ligion, for it is not certain. But how many things we do on an un- 
certainty, sea voyages, battles! I say then we must do nothing at all, 
for notUng is certain, and that there is more certainty in religion 
than there is as to whether we may see to-morrow; for it is not certain 
that we may see to-morrow, and it is certainly possible that we may 
not see it. We cannot say as much about rdligion. It is not certain 
that it is; but vsdio will venture to say that it is certainly posable that 
it is not? Now when we work for to-morrow, and so on an uncer- 
tainty, we act reasonably; for we ought to work for an uncertainty 
according to the doctrine of chance which was demonstrated above. 

St. Augustine has seen that we work for an uncertainty, on sea, in 
batde, &c. But he has not seen the doctrine of chance which proves 
that we should do so. Montaigne has seen that we are diock^ at a 
fool, and that habit is all-powerful; but he has not seen the reason 
of this effect. 

All these persons have seen the effects, but they have not seen the 
causes. They are, in comparison with those w^ have discovered 
the causey as those who have only eyes are in comparison with those 
who have intellect. For the effects are perceptible by sense, and the 
causes are visible only to the intellect. And aldiough these dSects are 
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•eea by the mind, this mind is, in comparison with the mind whidi 
sees the causes^ as the bodily senses are in comparison with dm 
intellect. 


*35 

Rem viderutU, auuam non viderunt* 


A 

According to the doctrine of chance, you ought to put yourself tol 
the trouble of searching for the truth; for if you die wi^ut wor- 
shipping the True Cause, you are lost.— “But,” say you, “if He had 
wished me to worship Him, He would have left me signs of His 
will.’ —He has done so; but you neglect them. Seek them there- 
fore; it is well worth it. 


*37 

Chances .— must live differ^dy in the world, according to 
these diderent assumptions: — (i) that we could always remain in 
it; ( 2 ) that it is certain that we shall not remain here long, and 
uncertain if we shall remain here one hour. This last assumption is 
our condition. 


*38 

What do you then promise me, in addition to certain troubles, but 
ten years of self4ove (for ten years is the chance), to try hard to 
{tiease without success? 


*39 

Objection.— 'Dciose who hope for salvation are so far happy; but 
they have as a counterpoise the fear of hell. 

Who has most reason to fear hell: he who is in ignorance 
whether there is a hell, and who is certain of danmation if there is; 
or he who certainly believes there is a hell, and hopes to be saved if 
there is? 


* '’"Rues nw the diing, not the cauae." 
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240 

“I would soon have renounced pleasure^” say they, “had I £uth.” 
For my part I tell you, ‘Tou would soon have faith, if you renounced 
pleanue.” Now, it is for you to begin. If 1 could, I would give you 
faith. I cannot do so, nor ther^re test the truth of what you say. 
But you can well renounce pleasure, and test whether what I say is 
true. 


241 

Order.— I would have far more fear of bdmg mistaken, and of 
finding that the Christian religion was true^ than of not being mia- 
taken in believing it true. 



SECTION IV 
Of the Means of Bbuef 


242 

P REFACE to the second parti— To speak of those \«ho have 
treated of this matter. 

I admire the boldness with whiqh« these persons undertake 
to speak of God. In addressing their argument to infidels, their firs^ 
chapter is to prove Divinity from the works of nature. I should non 
be astonished at their enterprise, if they were addresfing their argu*l 
ment to the faithful; for it is certain that those who have the living 
faith in their heart see at once that all existence is none other than 
the work of the God whom they adore. But for those in whom this 
light is extinguished, and in whom we purpose to rekindle it, per- 
sons destitute of faith and grace, who, seeking with all their light 
whatever they see in nature that can bring them to this knowledge, 
find only obscurity and darkness; to tell them that they have only to 
look at the smallest things which surround them, and they will see 
God openly, to give them, as a complete proof of this great and im- 
portant matter, the course of the moon and planets, and to claim to 
have concluded the proof with such an argument, is to give them 
ground for believing that the proofs of our religion are very weak. 
And I see by reason and experience that nothing is more calculated 
to arouse their contempt. 

It is not after this manner that Scripture speaks, which has a bet- 
ter knowledge of the things that are of God. It says, on the contrary, 
that God is a hidden Go^ and that, since the corruption of nature, 
He has left men in a darkness from which they can escape only 
through Jesus Christ, without whom all communion with G<^ is cut 
off. Nemo nomt Patrem, nisi Filius, et cui voluerit Filius revelare} 
This is what Scripture points out to iis, when it says in so many 
places that those w^ seek God find Him. It irnot of that light, 

^ Matthew, xL 27. 

90 
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"like the noonday sun,” that this is said. We do not say that those 
who sedc the noonday sun, or water in the sea, shall find them; and 
hence the evidence of God must not be of this nature. So it tells us 
elsewhere: Vere tu es Deus absconditus} 

243 

It is an astounding fact that no canonical writer has ever made 
use of nature to prove God. They all strive to make us bdieve in 
Him. David, Solomon, &c., have never said, “There is no void, 
therefore there is a God.” They must have had more knowledge than 
the most learned people who came after them, and who have all 
made use of this argument. This is worthy of attention. 

244 

“Why! Do you not say yourself that the heavens and birds prove 
God?” No. “And does your religion not say so?” No. For although 
it is true in a sense for some souls to whom God gives this light, yet 
it is false with respect to the majority of men. 

245 

There are three sources of belief: reason, custom, inspiration. 
The Christian religion, which alone has reason, does not acknowL 
edge as her true children those who believe without inspiration. It 
is not that she excludes reason and custom. On the contrary, the mind 
must be opened to proofs, must be confirmed by custom, and offer 
itself in humbleness to inspirations, which alone can produce a true 
and saving effect. Ne evacuetur crux Christi} 

246 

Order.— After the letter “that we ought to seek God," to write 
the letter “on removing obsucles”; which is the discourse on “the 
machine,” on prq>aring the machine, on seeking by reason. 

247 

Order.— K letter of exhortation to a friend to induce him to seek. 

* kaiah. xlv. 15. * i Corinthians. L 17. 
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And he will rqily, "But wiiat is the use of seeking? Nodui^ is 
sees." Then to rejjy to hini, “Do not deq>air.” And he will answer 
that he would be glad to find some light, but that, according to this 
very religion, if he believed in it, it will be of no use to him, and that 
therefore he prefers not to seek. And to answer to that: The machine. 

248 

A Letter which indicates the use of proofs by the machine.— Fsilii 
is different from proof; the one is human, the other is a gift of God. 
fu^s ex fide vivitf It is this faith that Gbd Himself puts into tht 
heart, of which the proof is often the instrument, fides ex audituf bu^ 
this faith is in the heart, and makes us not say scio,* but credo' 

249 

It is superstition to put one’s hope in formalities; but it is pride 
to be unwilling to submit to them. 

250 

The external must be joined to the internal to obtain anything 
from God, that is to say, we must kneel, pray with the lips, Ac., in 
order that proud man, who would not submit himself to God, may 
be now subject to the creature. To expect help from these externals 
is superstition; to refuse to join them to the internal is pride. 

251 

Other religions, as the pagan, are more popular, for they connst 
in externals. But they are not for educated people. A purely intel- 
lectual religion would be more suited to the learned, but it would be 
of no use to the common people. The Christian religion alone is 
adapted to all, being composed of ^eternals and internals. It raises 
the common people to the internal, and humbles the proud to the 
external; it is not perfect without the two, for the people must under- 
stand the spirit of the letter, and the learned mu^ submit their spirit 
to the letter. 

^Komans, l 17. ‘Roimiis, x. 17. • "I know.” ^‘1 believe." 
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For we must not misunderaand oursdves; we are as mudi auto- 
matic as intdlectual; and hence it comes that the instrument by 
which conviction is attained is not demonstration alone. How £ew 
things are demonstrated? Proofs only convince the mind. Custom 
is the source of our strongea and most believed proofs. It bends 
the automaton, which persuades the mind urithout its thinking about 
the matter. Who has demonstrated that there will be a to-morrow, 
and that we shall die? And what is more believed? It is then cuaom 
which persuades us of it; it is cuaom that makes so many men 
Christians; custom that makes them Turks, heathens, artisans, sol- 
diers, txc. (Faith in baptism is more received among Christians than 
among Turks.) Finally, we mua have recourse to it when once the 
mind has seen where the truth is, in order to quench our thira, and 
steep our^ves in that belief, which escapes us at every hour; for 
always to have proofs ready is too much trouble. We must get an 
easier belief which is that of custom, which, without violence, with- 
out art, without argument, makes us believe things, and inclines all 
our powers to this belief so that our soul falls naturally into it. It is 
not enough to believe only by force of conviction, when the automa- 
ton is inclined to believe the contrary. Both our parts must be made 
to believe, the mind by reasons which it is sufficient to have seen 
once in a lifetime, and the automaton by custom, and by not allow- 
ing it to incline to the contrary. Inclina cor tneum, Deus? 

The reason acts dowly, with so many examinations, and on so 
many principles, which must be always present, that at every hour it 
falls asleep, or wanders, through want of having all its principles 
present. Feeling does not act thus; it acts in a moment, and is alvirays 
ready to aa. We must then put our faith in feeling; othenvise it will 
be always vacillating. 

*53 

Two extremes: to exclude reason, to admit reasmi only. 

* Psalms, cxix. 36 . 
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It is not a rare thing to have to rq>rove the world for too much 
docility. It is a natural vice like credulity, and as pernicious. 
Superstition. 

255 

Piety is different from superstition. 

To carry piety as far as superstition is to destroy it. 

The heretics reproach us for this superstitious submission. Thi^ 
is to do what they reproach us for . . . 

Infidelity, not to b^eve in the Eucharist, because it is not seen. 

Superstition to believe propositions. Faith, &c. 

256 

I say there are few true Christians, even as regards faith. There 
are many who believe but from superstition. There are many who 
do not believe solely from wickedness. Few are between the two. 

In this I do not include those who are of truly pious character, nor 
all those who believe from a feeling in their heart. 

257 

There are only three kinds of persons: those who serve God, 
having found Him; others who are occupied in seeking Him, not 
having found Him; while the remainder live without seeking Him, 
and without having found Him. The first are reasonable and happy, 
the last are foolish and imhappy; those between are unhappy and 
reasonable. 

258 

Vnus qtdsque sibi Deum fingit* 

Disgust. 

*59 

Ordinary people have the power of not thinking of that about 
which they do not wish to think. “Do not meditate on the passages 

* “Each one makes a God for himself/' 
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about the Mesaah,” said the }ew to his son. ;;Thus our peq;de of^ 
act. Thui‘ are false religions preserved, an^ even the true one, in 
r^ard to many persons. 

But there are some who have not the power of thus i»eventing 
thought, and who think so much the more as they are forbidden. 
These undo false religions, and even the true one, if they do not find 
solid arguments. 


260 

They hide themselves in the press, and call numbers to their 
rescue. Tumult. 

Authority.— So far from making it a rule to believe a thing because 
you have heard it, you ought to believe nothing without putting 
yourself into the position as if you had never heard it. 

It is your own assent to yourself, and the constant voice of your 
own reason, and not of others, that should make you believe. 

Belief is so important! A hundred contradictions might be true. 
If antiquity were the rule of belief, men of ancient time would then be 
without rule. If general consent, if men had perished? 

False humility, pride. ' 

Lift the curtain. You try in vain; if you must either believe, or 
deny, or doubt. Shall we then have no rule? We judge that animals 
do well what they do. Is there no rule whereby to judge men? 

To deny, to believe, and to doubt well, are to a man what the race 
is to a horse. 

Punishment of those who sin, error. 

261 

Those who do not love the truth take as a pretext that it is <&»• 
puted, and that a multitude deny it. And so thdr error arises only 
from this, that they do not love either truth or charity. Thus they 
are without excuse. 


262 

Superstition and lust. Scruples, evil denres. Evil fear; fear, not 
such as comes from a belief in God, but such as comes /rom a doubt 
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whether He eusts or not Tnie fear comes from faith; false fear 
comes from cloid>t True fear is joined to hope, because it is bom 
of feith, and because men hope in the God in whom they believe. 
False fear is jmned to despair, because men fear the God in whom 
they have no belieL The former fear to lose Him; the latter fear to 
find Him. 

263 

“A miracle,” says one, “would strengthen my faith.” He says so 
when he does not see one. Reasons, seen,ffpm afar, appear to limit 
our view; but when they are reached, we begin to see beyond. Nothi 
ing stops the nimbleness of our mind. There is no mle, say we\ 
which has not some exceptions, no truth so general which has not\ 
some aspect in which it fails. It is sufficient that it be not absolutely \ 
universal to give us a pretext for applyiiig the exception to the present \ 
sulqect, and for saying, “This is not always true; there are there- 
fore cases where it is not so.” It only remsdns to show that this is 
one of them; and that is why we are very awkward or unlucky, if 
we do not find one some day. 


264 

We do not weary of eating and sleeping every day, for hunger and 
sleepiness recur. Without that we should weary of them. So, with- 
out the hunger for spiritual things, we weary of them. Hunger after 
righteousness, the eighth beatitude. 

265 

Faith indeed tells what the senses do not tell, but not the con- 
trary of what they see. It is above them, and not contrary to them. 

266 

How many stars have telescopes revealed to us which did not 
exist for our philosophers of old! We fredy attack Holy Scripture 
on the great number of stars, saying, “There are~only one thousand 
and twenty-eight, we know it.” There is grass on the earth, we see 
it— frmn moon we would not see it— and on the grass are leaves, 
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and in dtese leaves are small animals; but after that no mor&r-O 
presumptuous man!— the compounds are composed of element^ and 
the elements not— O presumptuous man! Here is a fine reflection.— 
We must not say that there is anything which we do not see.— We 
mutt then talk like others, but not think like them. 

067 

The last proceeding of reason is to recognize that there is an infin- 
ity of things which are beyond it It is but feeble if it does not see 
so far as to know this. But if natural things are beyond it, what will 
be said of supernatural? 

a68 

Submission.— We must know where to doubt, where to feel cer- 
tain, where to sidimit He who does not do so, understands not 
the force of reason. There are some who ofiend against these three 
rules, either by affirming everything as demonstrative, from want of 
knowing what demonstration is; or by doubting everything; from 
want of knowing where to submit; or by submitting in everything, 
from want of knoAving where they mutt judge. 

269 

Subnussion is the use of reason in which conatts true Christianity. 

270 

St. Augustine.— Reasoa would never submit, if it did not judge 
that there are some occasions on which it ought to submit. It is then 
right for it to submit, when it judges that it ought to submit. 

271 

Wisdom sends us to childhood. Nisi efficiamini sicut parvuU.'^ 

272 

There is nothing so conformable to reason as this disavowal of 
reason. 


xviii. 3. 
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If we submit everything to reason, our religion will have no mys- 
tWious and supernatural element. If we ofiend the prindides of 
reason, our religion wiU be absurd and ridiculous. 

m 

All our reasoning reduces itself to yielding to feeling. 

But fancy is like, though contrary to 'f^ng, so that we cannolt 
distinguish between these contraries. One person says that my feeling 
is fancy, another that his fancy is feeling. We diould have a rulu 
Reason oilers itself; but it is pliable in every sense; and thus there is 
no rule. 


275 

Men often take their imagination for their heart; and they be- 
lieve they are converted as soon as they think of being converted. 

276 

M. de Roannez said: “Reasons come to me afterwards, but at first 
a thing pleases or shocks me without my knowing the reason, and 
yet it shocks me for that reason which I only discover afterwards.” 
But I believe, not that it shocked him for the reasons which were 
found afterwards, but that these reasons were only found because it 
shocks him. 


277 

The heart has its reasons, which reason does not know. We feel it 
in a thousand things. I say that the heart naturally loves the Univer- 
sal Being, and also itself naturally, according as it gives itself to them; 
and it hardens itself against one or the other at_its will. You have 
rqected the one, and kept the other. Is it by reason that you love 
yourself? 
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378 

It is the heart which experiences God, and not the reason. Thi^ 
then, is faith: God fdt by the heart, not by the reason. 

279 

Faith is a gift of God; do not believe that we said it was a gift 
reasoning. Other religions do not say this of their faith. They only 
gave reasoning in order to arrive at it, and yet it does not bring 
them to it. 


280 

The knowledge of God is very far from the love of Him. 

281 


Heart, instinct, principles. 


282 

We know truth, not only by the reason, but also by the heart, and 
it is in this last way that we know first principles; and reason, which 
has no part in it, tries in vain to impugn them. The sceptic^ who 
have only diis for their object, labour to no purpose. We know that 
we do not dream, and however impossible it is for us to prove it by 
reason, this inability demonstrates only the weakness of our reason, 
but not, as they affirm, the imcertainty of all our knowledge. For the 
knowledge of first principle^ as space, time, motion, number, is as 
sure as any of those which we get ^m reasoning. And reason must 
trust these intuitions of the heart, and must base on them every argu- 
ment. (We have intuitive knowledge of the tri-dimensional nature 
of ^Kice, and of the infinity of number, and reason then shows that 
there are no two square numbers one of vtdiich is dotffile of the other. 
Prindples are intuited, proportions are inferred, all with certainty, 
thou^ in different ways.) And it is as useless and absurd iox reason 
to demand from the heart proofs of her first prind{des, before 
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admitting them, as it would be for the heart to demand from reason 
an intuition of all demonstrated propositions before accepting them. 

This inability ought, then, to serve only to humUe reason, whidh 
would judge all, but not to impugn our certainty, as if only reason 
were capable of instructing us. Would to God, on the contrary, 
that we had never need of it, and that we knew everything by in- 
stinct and intuidonl But nature has refused us this boon. On the 
contrary, she has given us but very litde knowledge of this kind; 
and all the rest can be acquired only by reasoning. 

TherdEore, those to whom God has imf^ed religion by intui| 
don are very fortunate, and justly convinced. But to those who do 
not have it, we can give it only by reasoning, waidng for God to give' 
them spiritual insight, without which faith is only human, and use- 
less for salvadon. 


283 

Order.— Against the objection that Scripture has no order. 

The heart has its own order; the intellect has its own, which is by 
principle and demonstration. The heart has another. We do not 
prove that we ought to be loved by enumeradng in order the causes 
oE love; that would be ridiculous. 

Jesus Christ and Saint Paul employ the rule of love, not of intellect; 
for they would warm, not instruct. It is the same with Saint Augus- 
tine. This order consists chiefly in digresdons on each point to indi- 
cate the end, and keep it always in sight. 

284 

Do not wonder to see simple people bdieve without reasoning. 
God imparts to them love of Him and hatred of self. He inclines 
thur heart to believe. Men will never believe with a saving and real 
faith, unless God inclines their heart; and they will believe as soon 
as He inclines it And this is what David knew well, when he said: 
Incline cor meum, Deus, in . . .“ 

** Psalms, cxix. 36. 
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Religion is suited to all kinds of minds. Some pay attendon only to 
its establishment, and this religion is such that its very establishment 
suffices to prove its truth. Others trace it even to the aposdes. The 
more learned go back to the beginning of the world. The angels 
see it better still, and from a more distant time. 

286 

Those who believe without having read the Testaments, do so be- 
cause they have an inward disposition entirely holy, and all that 
they hear of our religion conforms to it. They feel that a God has 
made them; they desire only to love God; they desire to hate them- 
selves only. They feel that they have no strength in themselves; that 
they are incapable of coming to God; and that if God does not come 
to them, they can have no communion with Him. And they hear 
our religion say that men must love God only, and hate sdf only; 
but that all being corrupt and unworthy of God, God made Himself 
man to unite Himself to. us. No more is required to persuade men 
who have this disposition in their heart, and who have this knowl* 
edge of their duty and of their inefficiency. 

287 

Those whom we see to be Christians without the knowledge of 
the prophecies and evidences, nevertheless judge of their rdigion as 
well as those who have that knowledge. They judge of it by the heart, 
as others judge of it by the intellect. God Himself inclines them to 
believe, and thus they are most effectively convinced. 

I confess indeed that one of those Christians who believe without 
proofs will not perhaps be capable of convincing an infidd who will 
ray the same of himralf. But those who know the proofs of rdigbn 
will prove without difficulty that such a believer is truly inspired hf 
God, though he cannot prove it himself. 

For God having said in His prophecies (which ate undoiffitedly 
prophecies), that in the reign of Jesus Christ He would spread 
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spirit abroad among nations, and that the youths and maidens and 
children of the Church would prophesy; it is certain that the Spirit 
of God is in these, and not in the others. 

288 

Instead of complaining that God has hidden Himsdf, you will give 
Him thanks for having revealed so much of Himself; and you will 
also give Him thanks for not having revealed Himself to haughty 
sages, unworthy to know so holy a God. .. <* 1 

Two kinds of persons know Him: those who have a humble heart| 
and who love lowliness, whatever kind of intellect they may have, 
high or low; and those who have sufficient understanding to see the 
truth, whatever opposition they may have to it. 

289 

Proof,— i. The Christian religion, by its establishment, having 
established itself so strongly, so gently, whilst so contrary to nature.— 

2. The sanctity, the dignity, and the humility of a Christian soul.— 

3. The miracles of Holy Scripture.— 4. Jesus Christ in particular.— 5. 
The aposdes in particular.— 6. Moses and the prophets in particular. 
—7. The Jewish people.— 8. The prophecies.— 9. Perpetuity: no re- 
ligion has perpetuity.— 10. The doctrine which gives a reason for 
everything.— II. The sanctity of this law.— 12. By the course of the 
world. 

Surely, after considering what is life and what is rdigion, we 
should not refuse to obey the inclination to follow it, if it comes into 
our heart; and it is certain that there is no ground for laughing at 
those who follow it. 


290 

Proofs of frfigios.— Morality, Doctrine, Miracles, Prophecies, 
Types. 
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I N the letter On Injustice can come the ridiculousness of the law 
that the elder gets all. “My friend, you were born on this side 
of the mountain, it is therefore just that your elder brother 
gets everything.” 

“Why do you kill me?” 


292 

He lives on the other side of the water. 

293 

“Why do you kill me? What! do you not live on the other side of 
the water? If you lived on this side, my friend, I should be an assas* 
sin, and it would be unjust to slay you in this manner. But since 
you live on the other side, I am a hero, and it is just.” 

294 

... On what shall man found the order of the world which he 
would govern? Shall it be on the caprice of each individual? What 
confusion! Shall it be on justice? Man is ignorant of it. 

Certainly had he known it, he would not have established this 
maxim, the most general of all that obtain among men, that each 
should follow the customs of his own country. The £^ory of true 
equity would have brought ^1 nations under subjection, and l^sh 
iators would not have taken as their model the fancies and capria 
of Persians and Germans instead of this unchanging justice. We 
should have seen it set up in all the States on earth and in all times; 
vdiereas we see neither justice nor injustice which does^not chat^ 
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Its nature with change in climate. Three degrees of latitude reverse 
all jurisprudence; a meridian decides the truth. Fundamental laws 
change ^ter a few years of possession; right has its epochs; the entry 
of Saturn into the lion marks to us the origin of such and such a 
crime. A strange justice that is bounded by a riverl Truth on this 
side of the Pyrenees, error on the other side. 

Men admit that justice does not consist in these customs, but that 
it resides in natural laws, coitunon to every country. They would 
certainly main t a in it obstinately, if reckle^ chance which has dis- 
tributed human laws had encountered evdn^bne which was universal 
but the farce is that the caprice of men has so many vagaries thalj 
there is no such law. 

TTieft, incest, infanticide, patricide, have all had a place among^ 
virtuous actions. Can anything be more ridiculous than that a man 
should have the right to Ull me because he lives on the other side of 
the water, and because his ruler has a quarrel with mine, though I 
have none with him ? 

Doubtless there are natural laws; but good reason once corrupted 
has corrupted all. Nihil amplius nostrum est; quod nostrum dicimus, 
artis Ex senatus consultis et plebiscitis crimina exercentur?. Ut 
olim vitas, ac nunc lepbus laboramus* 

The result of this confusion is that one afSrms the essence of 
justice to be the authority of the legislator; another, the interest of the 
sovereign; another, present custom, and this is the most sure. Noth- 
ing, according to reason alone, is just in itself; all changes with time. 
Custom creates the whole of equity, for the simple reason that it is 
accqited. It is the mystical foundation of its authority; whoever 
carries it back to first principles destroys it. Nothing is so faulty 
as those laws which correa faults. He who obeys them because 
they are jus^ obeys a justice which is imaginary, and not the essence 
of law; it is quite srif-contained, it is law and nothing more. He 
who udU examine its motive will find it so feeble and so trifling that 
if he be not accustmned to contemplate the venders of human imagi- 
naticm, he will marvel that one century has gained for it so much 
pomp and reverence. The art of opposition and of revolution is to 
can <lHm aodiiiig more; wfaat we call oun is art's.” 

**!Deerees of tbe senate and of the people are lesponnble for crimes.” 
e*Aa once we sofEeied from vkes, so now from laws.” 
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unsettle establisl^d customs, sounding them even to their sourn^ to 
point out their want of authority and justice. We must, it is said, 
get back to the natural and fundamental laws of the State, which an 
unjust custom has abolished. It is a game certain to result in the loss 
of all; nothing will be just on the balance. Yet people readily lend 
their ear to such arguments. They shake off the yoke as soon as they 
recognise it; and the great profit by their ruin, and by that of these 
curious investigators of accepted customs. But from a contrary mis- 
take men sometimes think they can jusdy do everything which is 
not without an example. That is why the wisest of legidators said 
that it was often necessary to deceive men for their own good; and 
another, a good politician. Cum veritatem qua liberetur ignoret, 
expedit quod fallatur* We must not see the fact of usurpation; law 
was once introduced without reason, and has become reasonable. 
We must make it regarded as authoritative, eternal, and conceal its 
origin, if we do not wish that it should soon come to an end. 

295 

Mine, rAine.— ‘This dog is mine,” said those poor children; “that 
is my place in the sun.” Here is the beginning and the image of 
the usiupation of all the earth. 


296 

When the question for consideration is whether we ought to 
make war, and kill so many men— condemn so many Spaniards to 
death— only one man is judge, and he is an interested party. There 
^uld be a third, who is disinterested. 

297 

Veri juris*— Vfe have it no motei if we had it, we should take 
Conformity to the customs of a country as the rule of justice, Tt is 
here that, not finding justice, we have found force, &c. 

^"When a mao don not undnataad the truth by whUi he be fned, h k 
expedient that he should be decayed.^ — St. Augustme. 

^ *‘0£ the true law/* * 
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Justice, Might4-1t is right that what is just riiould be obeyed; it 
is necessary that what is strongest riiould be d>eye(L Justice without 
mig^ is bdpless; mi^t without justice is tyrannical. Justice without 
might is gainsaid, because there are always offenders; mig^t without 
justice is condemned. We must then combine justice and might, and 
for dus end make what is just strong, or what is strong just. 

Justice is subject to dispute; might is easily recognized and is nAt 
diq)uted. So we cannot give might to justice, because might has 
gainsaid justice, and has declared that it is she herself who is ju^. 
And dtus bring unable to make what is just strong, we have mai 
what is strong just \ 


299 

The only universal rules are the laws of the country in ordinary 
affairs, and of the majority in others. Whence comes this? From the 
might which is in them. Hence it comes that kings, who have power 
of a different kind, do not follow the majority of their ministers. 

No doubt equality of goods is just; but, bring unable to cause 
might to obey justice, men have made it just to riiey might. Unable 
to strengthen justice, they have justified might; so that the just and 
the strong should unites and there should be peace, which is the 
soverrign good. 


300 

“When a strong man armed keepeth his goods, his goods are in 
peace.” 


301 

Why do we fdknv the majority? Is it because they have more 
reason? No, because they have more power. _ 

Why do we follow ancient laws and opinions? Is it because they 
are more smmd? No, but because they are unique^ and remove from 
us the root of difforence. 
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... It is the effect of might, not of custom. For those who are 
capable of originality are few; the greater number will only follow, 
and refuse glory to those inventors who seek it by their inventions. 
And if these are obstinate in thrir wish to obtain glory, and despise 
those who do not invent, the latter will call them ridiculous names; 
and would beat them with a stick. Let no one then boast of his 
subtility, or let him keep his complacency to himself. 

303 

Might is the sovereign of the world, and not opinion.— But opinion 
makes use of might.— It is might that makes opinion. Gentleness is 
beautiful in our opinion. Why? Because he who will dance on a 
rope will be alone, and I will gather a stronger mob of people who 
will say that it is unbecoming. 


304 

The cords which bind the respea of men to each other are in 
general cords of necessity; for there must be different degrees, all 
men wishing to rule;, and not all being able to do so, but some bring 
able. 

Let us then imagine we see society in the process fomuuion. 
Men will doubtless fight till the stronger party overcomes the weaker, 
and a dominant party is established. But when this is once deter* 
nuned, the masters, who do not desire the continuation of strife, then 
decree that the power which is in thrir hands shall be trananitted u 
they please. Some {dace it in election by the people, others in heredi- 
tary succession, &c. 

And this is the point where imagination begins to play its part. 
Till now power makes faa; now power is sustained by imaginarion 
in a certain party, in France in the nobility, in Switzorland in the 
burgesses, &c. 

These cords whith bind the respect ol men to such and ah 
individual are therribre the cords imagination. « 
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The Svviss are ofieoded by being called gendetnea, and prove 
dtemsdves true |dd>eians in order to be thought worthy o£ great 
office. 

306 

As duchies, kingships, and magistracies are real and necessary, 
because might rules all, they exist ever^here and always. Bt 
since only caprice makes such and such a one a niler, the principle p 
not constant, but subject to variation, &c. 

307 

The chancellor is grave, and clothed with ornaments, for his posiA 
tion is unreal. Not so the king, he has power, and has nothing to do 
with the imagination. Judges, phyacians, &c., appeal only to the 
imagination. 

308 

The habit of seeing kings accompanied by guards, drums, officers, 
and all the paraphernalia which mechanicaUy inspire respect and • 
awe, makes their countenance, when sometimes seen abne without 
these accompaniments, impress respect and awe on their subjects; 
because we cannot separate in thought their persons from the sur- 
roundings with which we see them usually joined. And the world, 
which knows not that this effect is the result of habit, believes that 
it arises by a natural force, whence come these words, “The char- 
acter of Divinity is stamped on his countenance," &c. 

309 

Justicej—As custom determines what is agreeably so also does it 
determine justice. 

310 _ 

King and tyrant.— too, will keep my thougjbts secret. 

1 will take care on every journey. 

Gteatitess of esu^ishn^^ leqwct for establishment. 
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The fdeuure of the great is the powo: to make pec^le happy. 

The property of riches is to be given liberally. 

The property each thing must be sought The property of 
power is to protect. 

When force attacks humbug, when a private soldier the 
square cap ofi a first preadent and throws it out of the window. 

311 

The government founded on opinion and imagination reigns for 
some time, and this government is pleasant and voluntary; that 
founded on might lasts for ever. Thus opinion is the queen of the 
world, but might is its tyrant. 


312 

Justice is what is established; and thus all our estaUished laws 
will necessarily be regarded as just without examination, since 
they are established. 


• 313 

Sound opinions of the people.— Ciyil wars are the greatest of evils. 
They are inevitable, if we wish to reward desert; for all will say they 
are deserving. The evil we have to fear from a fool who succeeds 
by right of birth, is neither so great nor so sure. 

314 

God has created all Himself. He has bestowed upon Himself 
the power of pain and pleasure. 

You can apply it to God, or to yoursell If to God, the Gospel 
is the rule. If to yourself, you will take the place God. As God is 
surrounded by persons full of charity, who ask of Him the blessings 
of charity that are in His power, so . . . Recognise then and leam 
that you are only a king of lust, and take the ways of lust. 
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3*5 

The Reason of effects,— It is wonderful that men would not have 
me honour a man clothed in brocade, and followed by seven or 
eight lackeys! Why! He will have me thrashed, if I do not salute 
him. This custom is a force. It is the same with a horse in fine 
trappings in comparison with another! Montaigne is a fool not 
to see what difference there is, to wonder at our finding any, and 
to ask the reason. “Indeed,” says he^.“iiow comes it,” &c. . . 

316 

Sound opinions of the people,— To be spruce is not aitoget^r 
foolish, for it proves that a great number of people work for one. 
It shows by one’s hair, that one has a valet, a perfumer, txc,, by one’s 
band, thread, lac^ . . . &c. Now it is not merely superficial nor 
merdy outward show to have many arms at command. The more 
arms one has, the more powerful one is. To be spruce is to show 
one’s power. 


3*7 

Deference means, “Put yourself to inconvenience.” This is appar- 
ently silly, but is quite right. For it is to say, “I would indeed put 
mys^ to inconvenience if you required it, since indeed I do so when 
it is of no service to you.” Deference further serves to distinguish 
the great. Now if deference was displayed by sitting in an arm-chair, 
we should show deference to everybody, and so no distinction would 
be made; but, bang put to inconvenience, we distinguidi very well. 

3*8 

He has four lackeys. 


3*9 

How rightly (k> we distinguish men by external appearances rather 
than by internal qualities! Which of us two shall have precedence? 
Who will give place to the other? Hie least clever. But-1 am as 
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clever as he. We should have to fi^t over this. He has four lackeys, 
and I have only one. This can be seen; we have only to count. It falls 
to me to yield, and I am a fool if I contest the matter. By this means 
we are at peace, which is the greatest of boons. 

320 

The most unreasonable things in the world become most reason- 
able, because of the unruliness of men. What is less reasonable than 
to choose the eldest son of a queen to rule a Sute? We do not 
choose as captain of a ship the passenger who is of the best fomily. 

This law would be absurd and unjust; but because men are so 
themselves, and always will be so, it becomes reasonable and just. 
For whom will men choose, as the most virtuous and able? We 
at once come to blows, as each claims to be the most virtuous and 
able. Let us then attach this quality to something indisputable. 
This is the king’s eldest son. That is clear, and there is no dij^ute. 
Reason can do no better, for civil war is the greatest of evils. 

321 

Children are astonished to see their comrades respected. 

322 

To be of noble birth is a great advantage. In nghteen years it 
places a man within the select circle, known and respected, as 
another would have merited in fifty years. It is a gain of thirty 
years without trouble. 


323 

What is the Ego? 

Suppose a man puts himself at a window to see those who pass by. 
If I pass by, can I say that he placed himself there to see me? No; 
for he does not think of me in particular. But does he who kves 
some one on account of beauty really love that person? No; for 
the small'pox, which will kill beauty widiout killing the person, 
will cause him to kve her no more. • 
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And if one loves me for my judgment, memmy, he does not bve 
me, for I can lose these qualities without loang mysdf. Where then 
is this if it be neither in the body nor in the soul? And how love 
the body or the soul, except for these qualities whidi do not constitute 
me, since they are perishable? For it is impossible and would be 
unjust to love die soul of a person in the abstract, and whatever 
qualities might be therein. We never then love a person, but only 
qualities. 

Let us then jeer no more at those wh^ are honoured on account of 
rank and office; for we love a person only on account of borrowed 
qualities. 


324 

The people have very sound opinions, for example: 

1. In having preferred diversion and hunting to poetry. The 
half-learned laugh at it, and glory in being above the folly of the 
world; but the people are right for a reason which these do not 
fathom. 

2. In having distinguished men by external marks, as birth or 
wealth. The world again exults in showing how unreasonable this 
is; but it is very reasonable. Savages laugh at an infant king. 

3. In bdng offended at a blow, or in desiring glory so much. But 
it is very desirable on account of the other essential goods which are 
joined to it; and a man who has received a blow, without resenting 
it, is overwhelmed with taunts and indignities. 

4. In working for the uncertain; in sailing on the sea; in walking 
over a plank. 


• 325 

Montaigne is wrong. Custom should be followed only because it 
is custom, and not because it is reasonable or just. But people follow 
it for this sole reason, that they think it just. Otherwise they would 
follow it no longer, although it wo’e the custom; for they wiU only 
stffimit to reascm or justice. Custom without this would past for 
tyranny; but the sovereignty of reason and justice is no mote tyran- 
nical than that of desire. They are principles natural m man. 
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It would therefore be rig^t to obey laws and customs, because 
they are laws; but we shoidd know t^ th«'e is nddier truth nor 
justice to introduce into them, thtft we know nothing of theses and 
so must follow what is accepted. By this means we would never 
d^)art from them. But the people cannot accept this doctrine; and, 
as they bdieve that truth can be found, and that it exists in law and 
custom, they believe them, and take thdr antiquity as a proof 
thar truth, and not amply of their authority apart from tnuh. 
Thus they obey laws, but they are liable to revolt when these are 
proved to be valueless; and this can be shown of all, looked at 
^m a certain aspect. 


326 

Injustice.— \t is dangerous to tell the people that the laws are 
unjust; for they obey them only because they think them just. Thare- 
fore it is necessary to tell them at the same time that they must obey 
them because they are laws, just as they must obey superiors, not 
because they are just, but because they are superiors. In this way all 
sedition is prevented, if this can be made intelligible^ and it be under- 
stood what is the proper ddinition of justice. 

327 

The world is a good judge of things, for it is in natural ignorance 
which is man’s true state. The sciences have two extremes whidi 
meet The first is the pure natural ignoraiue in which all men find 
themselves at birth. The other ectreme is that reached by great in- 
tellects, who, having run through all that mm can know, find they 
know nothing, and come back again to that same ignorance from 
which they set out; but this is a learned ignorance which is conscious 
of itself. Those between the two, who have departed from natural 
ignt^ance and not been able to reach the other, have some smattering 
of ^s vain knowledge, and pretend to be wise. Hi«e troid)le the 
world, and are bad juc^es of everything. The people and the wise 
consdtute the world; these de^se it, and am dnpised. They judge 
badly of everything, and the world judges rightly of dion. 
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The reason of effects . — Continual alternation of pro and con. 

We have then shown that naan is foolish, by the estimation he 
makes of things which are not essential; and aU these opinions are 
destroyed. We have next shown that all these opinions are very 
sound, and that thus, since all these vanities are well founded, the 
people ate not so foolish as is said. And so we have destroyed the 
opinion vdiich destroyed that of the people. 

But we must now destroy this last proportion, and diow that 
it remains always true that the people are foolish, though their 
opinions are sound; because they do not perceive the truth where it 
is, and, as they place it where it is not, their opinions are always 
very false and very unsound. 


329 

The weakness of man is the reason why so many things are con- 
sidered fine, as to be good at playing the lute. 

It is only an evil because of our weakness. 

330 

The power of kings is founded on the reason and on the folly of 
the people, and specially on their folly. The greatest and most 
important thing in the world has weakness for its foundation, and 
this foundation is wonderfully sure; for there is nothing more sure 
than this, that the people will be weak. What is based on sound 
reason is very ill founded, as the estimate of wisdom. 

331 

We can only think of Plato and Aristode in grand academic r(^>es. 
They were Iwnest men, like others, laughing vtrith th^ friend^ 
and when they diverted themselves with writing the Laws and the 
Politics, they did it as an amusement. That part of thar life was the 
Imt philosophic and the least serious; the most philosophic was to 
li'iw amply and quiedy. If they wrote on politic^ it vras as if laying 
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down rules for a lunadc asylum; and if they presented the appearance 
of speaking of a great matter, it was because th^ knew that the mad* 
men, to whom they spoke, thought they were kings and emperors. 
Hey entered into their principles in order to make their madness 
as little harmful as posable. 


33 * 

Tyranny conasts in the desire of universal power beyond its scope. 

There are different assemblies of the strong; the foir, the sensible, 
the pious, in which each man rules at home, not elsewhere. And 
sometimes they meet, and the strong and the fair foolishly fight as to 
who shall be master, for their mastery is of different Idnds. They 
do not understand one another, and their fault is the desire to rule 
everywhere. Nothing can effect this, not even might, which is of 
no use in the kingdom of the wise, and is only mistress of external 
actions. 

Tyranny,— . . . So these expressions are false and tyrannical; 
“I am fair, therefore I must be feared. I am strong, therefore I must 
be loved. lam...” 

Tyranny is the wish to have in one way what can only be had in 
another. We render different duties to different merits; the duty 
of love to the pleasant; the duty of fear to the strong; the duty of 
belief to the learned. 

We must render these duties; it is unjust to refuse them, and unjust 
to ask others. And so it is false and tyrannical to say, “He is not 
strong, therefore I will not esteem him; he is not able, therefore I 
will not fear him.” 

333 

Have you never seen people who, in order to complain of ^ 
little fuss you make about them, parade before you the example of 
great men who esteem them? In answer I r^ly to them, ‘^how 
me the merit whereby you have charmed these persons; and I also 
will esteem you.” ’ * 

334 

The reamn of effects.— Lxxsx. and force are the source of all our 
actions; lust causes voluntary actions, force involuntary ones. 
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335 

The reason of effects.-— It is then true to say that all the world is 
under a ddusbn; for, although the opinions of the people are sound, 
they are not so as conceived by them, since they think the truth to be 
where it is not. Truth is indeed in thdlr ^opinions, but not at th^ 
point where they imagine it. [Thus] it is true that we must honour 
noblemen, but not because noble birth is real superiority, &c. 

336 

The reason of effects.— must keep our thought secret, and 
judge everything by it, while talking like the people. 

337 

The reason of effects.— Degrees. The people honour persons of 
high birth. The semi-learned despise them, saying that birth is not 
a personal, but a chance superiority. The learned honour them, not 
for popular reasons, but for secret reasons. Devout persons, who have 
mtxre zeal than knowledge, despise them, in spite of that consid- 
eration which makes them honoured by the learned, because they 
judge them by a new light which piety gives them. But perfect 
Christians honour them by another and higher light. So arise a 
succession of opinions for and against, according to the light one has. 

338 

IVue Christians nevertheless comply with folly, not because they 
req>ect folly, but the command of God, who for the punishment of 
men has made them si^ject to these follies. Omnis creatura subjecta 
est vamtaA. Liberalntur* Thus Saint Thomas estplains the passage 
in Saint James on giving place to the rich, that if they do it not in 
die of God, they depart from the ccunmand rA region. 

^Romafis, vtiL ao-21. 
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339 

I CAN well conceive a man without hands, feet, head (for it is 
only experience which teaches us that the head is more nece^- 
sary than feet). But I cannot conceive man without tbouj^t; 
he would be a stone or a brute. 

340 

The arithmetical machine produces effects which approach nearer 
to thought than all the actions of animals. But it does nothing 
which would enable us to attribute will to it, as to the animals. 

341 

The account of the pike and frog of liancourt. They do it always, 
and never otherwise, nor any other thing showing mind. 

34 * 

If an animal did by mind what it does by instinct, and if it spoke 
by mind what it speaks by instinct, in hunting, and in warning its 
mates that the prey is found or lost; it would indeed also speak 
in regard to those things which affect it closer, as example, “Gnaw me 
this cord whidi is wounding m^ and v^iich I cannot reach.” 

343 

The beak of the parrot, which it wipes, although it is dcAo. 

TUd 

Instinct and reascm, marks of two nattms. 

tiy 
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345 

Reason commands us hr more imperiously than a master; for in 
disobeying the one we are unfortunate, and in disobeying the other 
we are fools. 

346 

Thought constitutes the greatness of man. 

347 

Man is but a reed, the most feeble thing in nature, but he is a 
thinking reed. The entire universe need not arm itself to crush him. 
A vapour, a drop of water suffices to kill him. But, if the universe 
were to crush him, man would still be more noble than that which 
killed him, because he knows that he dies and the advantage which 
the universe has over him; the universe knows nothing of this. 

All our dignity consists then in thought. By it we must elevate 
ourselves and not by space and time which we cannot filL Let us 
endeavour then to tbdnk well; this is the principle of morality. 

348 

A thinlfing reed.— It is not from q>ace that I must seek my ffig- 
nity, but from the government of my thought. I shall have no more 
if I possess worlds. By space the universe encompasses and swallows 
me up like an atom; by thought I compnffiend Ae world. 

349 

Immaterudity of the so«/.— Philosophers who have mastered their 
passions. What matter could do that? 

350 

The SiokSf-^They conclude that what has been dtme once can 
be dtme always and that since the de^ of gbry imparts some 
power to d^wfa(«n it possesses, others can well do likewise. There 
are feveryi movraaents which health can not imitate. 
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Epictetus concludes that since there are conastent Christians, 
every man can easily be so. 

351 

Those great spiritual efForts, which the soul sometimes essays, are 
things on which it does not lay hold. It only leaps to them, not as 
upon a throne, for ever, but merely for an instant. 

352 

The strength of a man’s virtue must not be measured by his efforts, 
but by his ordinary life. 

353 

I do not admire the excess of a virtue as of valour, except I see 
at the same time the excess of the opposite virtue, as in Epaminondas, 
who had the greatest valour and the greatest kindness. For odierwise 
it is not to rise, it is to fall. We do not display greamess by going to 
one extreme, but in touching both at once^ and filling all the 
intervening space. But perhaps this is only a sudden movement of 
the soul from one to the other extreme, and in fact it is ever at one 
point only, as in the case of a firebrand. Be it so, but at least this 
indicates agility, if not expanse of soul. 

354 

Man’s nature is not always to advance; it has its advances and 
retreats. 

Fever has its cold and hot fits; and the cold proves as well as 
the hot the greatness of the fire of fever. 

The discoveries of men from age to age turn out the same. The 
kindness and the malice of the world in general are the same. 
Plmtmque gratte principibus vices} 

355 

♦ 

Continuous doquence wearies. 

Princes and kings somMimes play. They are not always on ^ar 
thrones. They weary there. Grandair must be abandoned to be 
* are unuliy pletinog lo {>riiio».’*'-Hanoe. 
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appreciated. Condnuity in evoTthing is unpleasant. Cold is agree- 
able, that we may get warm. 

Nature acts by progress, Hus et redHus. It goes and returns, then 
advances further, then twice as much backward^ then more forward 
than ever, &c. . 

The tide of the sea behaves in the same manner; and so apparently 
does the sun in its course. 


356 

The nourishment of the body is little by litde. Fulness of nourish- 
ment and smallness of substance. 

357 

When we would pursue virtues to their extremes on either side, 
vices present themselves, which insinuate themselves insensibly ther^ 
in their insensible journey towards the infinitely litde; and vices pre- 
sent themselves in a aowd towards the infinitely great, so that we lose 
ourselves in them, and no longer see virtues. We find ^ult with 
perfection itself. 

358 

Man is nather angel nor brute, and the unfortunate thing is that 
he who would aa the angel acts the brute. 

359 

We do not sustain ourselves in virtue by our own strength, but by 
the balancing of two opposed vices, just as we remain upright amidst 
two contrary gales. Keraove one of the vices, and we fall into the 
other. 

360 

What the Stoics propose is so difficult and foolidil 

Hie Stoics lay down that all those who are not at the high degree 
of wisdom' are equally fooli^ and vicious, as those who are two 
indies under wauar. 
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361 

The Sovereign good. Dispute about the sovereign gpodf- 4 Jt sis 
contentus temetipso et ex te nascentibus bonis,* There is a cootra- 
diction> for in the end they advise suidde. (%l What a happy life, 
from which we are to free ourselves as foom the {daguei 


363 

Ex senatus-constdtis et plebiscitis . . . 
To adt like passages. 


363 

Ex senatus<onsuhis et plebiscitis scelera exercentur. Sen. 588.' 

Nihil tarn absurde diet potest quod non dicatur ab diquo philoso^ 
phorum.^ Divin. 

Quibusdam destinatis sententiis consecrati qua non probant cogun^ 
tur defendere.^ Cic. 

Ut omnium rerum sic liUerarum quoque intemperantia labors^ 
mus^ Senec. 

Id mtmme quemque decet, quod est cujusque suum maximeJ 

Hos natura modos primum deditf 

Paucis opus est litteris ad bonam mentem? 

Si quando turpe non sit, tamen non est non turpe quum id ab 
mukitudine laudetur}^ 

Mihi sic usus est, tibi ut opus est facto, fac}^ Ter. 

^*That you may be contented with yourself and the good things that spring 
from you.” — Seneca. 

* “Decrees of the senate and of the people are responsible for crimes.” — Seneca. 

^ 'toothing can be said so absurd that it may not be said by some philosopher.”-^ 
Cicero, DitfinaHane. 

^*Those who are given over to certain preconceived ideas are forced to defend 
what they cannot prove.”— CSoero. 

””In literature as in ail dungs, we U^r in excess.”— Seneca. 

* *That becomes any one best which is most his own.”— CSceio. • 

•“Nature first gave those customs.” — Virgil. 

'“For die good mind few books are necessary.” 

^ *"“If peediance a thing is not base, it cfoes not escape baseness by beiug praised 
by the crowd.” 

^”11iat is my custom; you must do as neoessicy bids*”— Temce. 
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Rarum ea enim ut satis se qtusque vereattsr!^ 

Tot circa unutn caput tumultuantes deos.** 

Nihil turpius quam cognitioni assertionem pracurrcre}* Qc. 

Nec me pudet, ut istos, fateri nescire quid hesciamJ* 

Melius non incipiet.** 

365 

Thought.— ASH the dignity of man conasts in thought. Thought 
is therefore by its nature a wonderful and incomparable thing. It 
must have strange defects to be contemptible. But it has such, so that 
nothing is more ridiculous. How great it is in its nature! How vile 
it is in its defects! 

But what is this thought? How foolish it is! 

366 

The mind of this sovereign judge of the world is not so indepen- 
dent that it is not liable to be disturbed by the first din about it. The 
noise of a catmon is not necessary to hinder its thoughts; it needs 
only the creaking of a weather cock or a pulley. Do not wonder if at 
present it does not reason well; a fly is buzzing in its ears; that is 
enough to render it incapable of good judgment. If you wish it to 
be able to reach the truth, chase away that animal which holds its 
reason in check and disturbs that powerful intellect which rules 
towns and kingdoms. Here is a comical god! O ridicolosissimo 
eroel” 

367 

The power of flies; they win battles, lunder oj^ soul from acting, 
eat our body. 

^ '*lc is a rare thing for any one to fear himself enough.** 

^ **So many gods brawling around one poor man.** 

i^**There is nothing more unseemly than to understand before the thing has 
been stated.** 

^**1 am not ashamed, as your fziends are, to confess that 1 do not know what 
1 do not know.'* 

^**He wifi not begin better (than he can fioish).**-^neca. 
most ridiculous hero.** 
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368 

When it is said that heat is only the motion of certain molecules, 
and light the conatus recedenii which we feel, it astonishes us. 
What! Is pleasure only the ballet of our spirits? We have conceived 
SO different an idea of it! And these sensations seem so removed from 
those others which we say are the same as those with which we 
compare them! The sensation from the fire, that warmth which 
affects us in a manner wholly different from touch, the reception 
of sound and light, all this appears to us mysterious, and yet it is 
material like the blow of a stone. It is true that the smallness of 
the spirits which enter into the pores touches other nerves, but there 
are always some nerves touched. 

369 

Memory is necessary for all the operations of reason. 

370 

[Chance gives rise to thoughts, and chance removes them; no art 
can keep or acquire them. 

A thought has escaped me. I wanted to write it down. I write 
instead, that it has escaped me.] 

37 * 

[When I was small, I hugged my book; and because it some- 
times happened to me to ... in believing I hugged it, I doubted. 
...] 

372 

In writing down my thought, it somedmes escapes me*, but this 
makes me remember my weakness, that I constantly forget. This 
is as instructive to me as my forgotten thought; for I stfive only to 
know my nothingness. * 

373 

Scepticism.— \ diall here write my thoughts without ordar, and not 
perhaps in unintentional confusion; that is true order, which will 
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always indicate my object by its very disorder. I should do too mudi 
honour to my subject, if I treated it with order, since I want to 
show that it is incapable of it. 


374 

What astonishes me most is to see that all the world is not aston* 
ished at its own weakness. Men act seriously, and each follows hk 
own mode of life, not because it is in fact good to follow since it is 
tlM custom, but as if each man knew certainly where reason ana 
justice are. They find themselves continually deceived, and by a\ 
comical humility think it is their own fault, and not that of the art 
which they claim always to possess. But it is well there are so many 
such people in the world, who are not sceptics for the glory of 
scepticism, in order to show that man is quite capable of the most 
extravagant opinions, since he is capable of believing that he is 
not in a state of natural and inevitable weakness, but, on the contrary, 
of natural wisdom. 

Nothing fortifies scepticism more than that there are some who 
are not sceptics; if ail were so, they would be wrong. 

375 

[I have passed a great part of my life believing that there was 
justice^ and in this I was not mistaken; for there is justice according 
as God has willed to reveal it to us. But I did not take it so, and this 
is where I made a mistake; for 1 believe that our justice was essen- 
tially jtut, and that I had that wherd>y to know and judge of it. 
But I have so often foimd my right judgment at fault, that at last I 
have come to distrust myself, then others. I have seen changes 
in ail nations and men, and thus after many dunges of judgment 
regarding true justice, 1 have recognised thaf our nature was but 
in oohunoal change, and 1 have not changed ance; and if I changed, 
I would confirm my t^nnion. 

The sceptic Arce^us, who became a dogmatist] 
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This sect derives more strength from its enemies than from its 
friends; for the weakness of man is far more evident in those who 
know it not than in those who know it. 

377 

Discourses on humility are a source of pride in the vain, and of 
humility in the humble. So those on scepticism cause believers to 
afBrm. Few men speak humbly of humility, chastely of chastity, few 
doubtingly of scepticism. We are only falsehood, duplicity, contra* 
diction; we both conceal and disguise ourselves from oursdves. 

378 

Excess, like defect of intellect, is accused of mad- 
ness. Nothing is good but mediocrity. The majority has settled that, 
and finds fault with him who escapes it at whichever end. I will 
not oppose it. 1 quite consent to put myself ther^ and refuse to be 
at the lower end, not because it is low, but because it is an end; for 
I would likewise refuse to be placed at the top. To leave the mean 
is to abandon humanity. The greatness of the human soul conrists 
in knowing how to preserve the mean. So far from greatness con* 
asting in leaving it, it consists in not leaving it. 

379 

It is not good to have too much liberty. It is not good to have 
all one wants. 

380 

All good mavims are in the world. We only need to af^ly them. 
For instance, we do not doubt that, we ought to ridt bus lives in 
def«ice of the puUk good; bin for religion, no. 

It is true there must be inequality among men; but if this be con* 
ceded, the door is opaied not only to the highest power, but to die 
highest tyranny. 
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We must relax our minds a little; but this opens the door to the 
greatest debauchery. Let us mark the limits. There are no limits 
in things. Laws would put them there, and the mind cannot suffer it 

381 • 

When we are too young, we do not judge well; so, also, when wel 
are too old. If we do not think enough, or if we think too much on ^ 
any matter, we get obstinate and infatuated about it. If one considers \ 
one’s work immediately after having done it, one is entirely pre- 
possessed in its favour; by delaying too long, one can no longer 
enter into the spirit of it. So with pictures seen from too far or too 
near,; there is but one exact point which is the true place where- 
from to look at them: the rest are too near, too far, too high, or too 
low. Perspective determines that point in the art of painting. But 
who shall determine it in truth and morality? 

382 

When all is equally agitated, nothing appears to be agitated, as 
in a ship. When all tend to debauchery, none appears to do so. He 
who stops draws attention to the excess of others, like a fixed point. 

383 

The licentious tell men of orderly lives that they stray from 
nanoe’s path, while they themselves follow it; as pec^le in a dup 
think those move who are on the shore. On all sides the language is 
timilar. We must have a fixed point in order to judge. The harbour 
decides for those who are in a ship; but where shall we find a har- 
bour in morality? 


384 

Contradiction is a bad sign of truth; several tiiii^ wludi aie 
oertam aie oofioradkeed; several things whidi ate false pass without 
ooQtfai&tiim. Contia^hctioa is not a s^ of falsity, nor the want 
of oontradsoioa a sign of truth. 
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3 % 

5M;pcieMi»4->£ach dung here ufaitlytiitt £sie&> 

dal truth is not so; k is altt^gether pore and altogedier true. Hus 
mixture didionours and annihilates it. Nothing is purdy triMi, and 
dius nothing is true, meaning by that pure trudu You say it is 
true that homicide is wrong. Yes; for we know well the wrong and 
the false. But what will you say is good? Chasdty? I say no; for 
the world would come to an end Marriage? No; continence is bet* 
ter. Not to kill? No; for lawlessness would be horrible, and the 
wicked wpdd kill all the good. To kill? No; for diat destroys 
nature. We possess truth and goodness only in part, and mingl^ 
with felseho^ and evil. 


386 

If we dreamt the same thing every night, it would affect us as much 
as the objects we see every day. And if an ardsan were sure to dream 
every night for tvirdve hours' duradon that he was a king, I bdieve 
he would be almost as happy as a king, who should dream every 
night for twelve hours on end that he viras an ardsan. 

If we were to dream every night that we were pursued by enemies, 
and harassed by these painful phantoms, or that we passed evay day 
in different occupations, as in making a voyage, we dwuld niffer 
almost as mudi as if it were real, and dmidd fear to de^, as we 
fear to wake when we dread in fact to ento: on such midups. And, 
indeed, it would cause pretty nearly the same discomforts as the 
reality. 

But dnce dreams are all different, and each sin^ one is diverd* 
Bed, what is seen in diem affects us mudh less vshat we see 
when awake^ because of its continuity, wfaidbi is nca, however, ao 
ccrndnuous a^ level as not to change too; but it dumges to alnx^y, 
exc^ rardy, as when we travel, and then we say, “It uSem to me 1 
am dreamifljg.” Rntoisadreamalittfe to iaco a s ^nt. 
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[It may be that there are true demonstrations; but this is not 
certain. 'Ilms, this proves nothing else but that it is not certain that 
all is uncertain, to the glory of scepticism.] * -«■ 

.^88 

Good tense.— They are compelled to say, ‘Tou are not acting in 
good faith; we are not asleep,” Sic. How I love to see this proud 
reason humiliated and supplianti For this is not the language of a 
man whose right is disputed, and who defends it with the power of 
armed hands. He is not foolish enough to declare that men are 
not acting in good faith, but he punishes this bad faith with force. 

389 

Ecclesiastes shows that man without God is in total ignorance and 
inevitable misery. For it is wretched to have the wish, but not the 
power. Now he would be happy and assured of some truth, and yet 
he can ndther know, nor desire not to know. He cannot even doubt. 

390 

My GodI How foolish this talk isl “Would God have made 
the vrorld to damn it? Would He ask so much from persons so 
weak?” &c. Scepticism is the cure for this evil and will take down 
this vanity. 

39 * 

Conpersatione— Great words to religion. I deny it. 

CoiMwxiiftbn.— Scepticism helps rdigion. 

39a 

Against Sc^Micism.—[ ... It is, then, a strange &ct that we can- 
not define these things without i^scuring them, while we speak 
them widitall assurance.] We assume that all conceive of them in the 
same way; but we assume it quite gratuitously, for we have no proof 
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of it. I see, in truth, that the same words are applied on the same 
occasion^ and that every time two men see a body change its places 
they both express their view of this same fact by the same word, both 
saying that it has moved; and from this conformity of application we 
derive a strong conviction of a conformity of ideas. But this is not 
absolutely or finally convincing, though there is enough to support a 
bet on the affirmative, since we know that we often draw the same 
conclusions from different premises. 

This is enough, at least, to obscure the matter; not that it com> 
pletely extinguishes the natural light which assures us of these 
things. The academicians would have won. But this dulls it, and 
troubles the dogmatists to the glory of the sceptical crowd, which 
consists in this doubtful ambiguity, and in a certain doubtful dim* 
ness, from which our doubts cannot take away ail the clearness, nor 
our own natural lights chase away all the darkness. 

393 

It is a singular thing to confider that there are people in the world, 
who, having renounced all the laws of God and nature, have made 
laws for themselves which they strictly obey, as, fi)r instance, the 
soldiers of Mahomet, robbers, heretics, &c. It is the same with logi- 
cians. It seems that their licence must be without any limits or bar- 
riers, since they have broken through so many that are so just and 
sacred. 

394 

All the principles of sceptics, stoics, atheists, &c., are true. But dieir 
condufions are ^se, because the oppoate principles are also true. 

395 

Instinct, reason .— have an incapacity of i»oof, insurmountaUe 
by all dogmatism. We have an idea of truth, invin(ffi)le to idl 
sc^cism. 

396 

Two things instruct man about his whole nature; instinct and 
experknce. 
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The greatness of man is great in that he knows himsdf to be 
miserable. A tree does not know itself to be miserable. It is then 
being miserable to know oneself to be miserable; but it is also bdngl 
great to know that one is miserable. ' 

398 

All these same miseries prove man’s greatness. They are the 
miseries of a great lord» of a deposed king. 

399 

We are not miserable without feeling it. A ruined house is not 
miserable. Man only is miserable. Ego vir vidcns}^ 

400 

The greatness of manr^We have so great an idea of the soul of 
man that we cannot endure being despised, of not being esteemed by 
any soul; and all the happiness of men consists in this esteem. 

401 

G/ory.— The brutes do not admire each other. A horse does not 
admire his companion. Not that there is no rivalry between them in 
a rac^ but that is of no consequence; for, when in the stable^ the 
heaviest and most ill-formed does not give up his oats to another as 
men would have others do to them. Their virtue is satisfied with 
itself. 


402 

Tlie greatness of man even in his lust, to have knofwn how to ac^ 
tract inm it a wonderful code, and to have drawn from it a picture 
nfbeiievoiaice. 

** *1 tm the man <tlua hath leen ai9k6oo>.**"-Laiiwimth^ lu. s. 
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403 

GraOnesti-^Vkut reasons of efieas indicate ^ greatness of man, 
in having extracted so &ir an ord« from lust 

404 

The greatest baseness of man is the pursuit of glory. But it is 
also the greatest mark of his excellence; for whatever possessions 
he may have on earth, whatever health and essential comfort, he 
is not satisfied if he has not the esteem of men. He values human 
reason so ldghly that^ whatever advantages he may have on earth, 
he is not ccmtent if he is not also ranked highly in the judgmrat 
man. This is the finest position in the world. Nothing can mrn him 
from that desire which is the most indelible quality of man’s heart. 

And those who most deq)ise men, and put them on a level with 
the brutes, yet wish to be admired and believed by men, and con> 
tradict themselves by their own fedings; their nature, which is 
stronger than all, convincing them of the greatness man more 
forcibly than reason convinces them thm baseness. 

405 

Contradiction.~^n6» counterbalancing all miseries. Man eitho’ 
hides his miseries^ or, if he disclose them, glories in knowing them. 

406 

Pride counteihalances and takes away all miseries. Here is a 
strange monsto*, and a very {dain aberration. He is fallen from his 
place, and is amdously se^ng it. This is what all men do. Lk 
us see who will have found k. 


407 

When malice has reason on its side, it becomes proud, and parades 
reason ini^ its sphtodour. When austerity m stem chmce has not 
mved at the uroe good, and must heeds retmn to fidbw natccR^ 
it becrnnes proud by reascai of diis return. 
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408 

Evil is easy, and has infinite forms; good is almost unique. But a 
certain kind of evil is as difficult to find as what we call good; and 
often on this account such particular evil gets passed off as good. 
An extraordinary greatness of soul is ne^pd in order to attain toj 
it as well as to good. 


409 

TAe greatness of man.— the greatness of man is so evident, that it 
is even proved by his wretchedness. For what in animals is nature 
we call in man wretchedness; by which we recognise that, his nature 
being now like that of animals, he has fallen from a better nature 
which once was his. 

For who is unhappy at not being a king, except a deposed king? 
Was Paulus Emilius imhappy at being no longer consul? On the 
contrary, everybody thought him happy in having been consul, 
because the office could only be held for a time. But men thought 
Perseus so unhappy in being no longer king, because the condition 
of kingship implied his being always king, that they thought it 
strange that he endured life. Who is unhappy at having only one 
mouth? And who is not unhappy at having only one eye? Prob- 
ably no man ever ventured to mourn at not having three eyes. But 
any one is inconsolable at having none. 

410 

Perseus, King of Macedon.— Pavlas Emilius reproached Perseus 
for not killing himself. 


411 

Noturithstanding the sight of all our miseries, which press upon 
tts ttd take us by the throat, we have an instinct which we cannot 
f^Mcns, and which lifts us up. 
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412 

There is internal war in man between reason and the passions. 

If he had only reason without passions • • • 

If he had only passions without reason • • . 

But having both, he cannot be without strife, being unable to be 
at peace with the one without being at war with the other. Thus he 
is always divided against, and opposed to himself. 

413 

This internal war of reason against the passions has made a division 
of those who would have peace into two sects. The first would 
renounce their passions, and become gods; the others would re- 
nounce reason, and become brute beasts. (Des Barreaux.) But 
neither can do so, and reason still remains, to condemn the vileness 
and unjustice of the passions^ and to trouble the repose of those who 
abandon themselves to them; and the passions keep always alive in 
those who would renounce them. 

414 

Men are so necessarily mad, that not to be mad would amount 
to another form of madness. 


415 

The nature of man may be viewed in two ways: the one according 
to its end, and then he is great and incomparable; the other accords 
ing to the multitude, just as we judge of the nature of the horse and 
the dog, popularly, by sedng its fleetness, ct animum arcendi;^ and 
then man is abject and vile. These are the two ways which make 
us judge of him differently, and which occasion such disputes among 
philosophers. 

For one denies the assumption of the other. One says, "He is 
not born tor diis end, for all his aalons are repugnant to* it.** The 
other says, "He forsakes his end, when he does t^se base actkms.^ 
^ "And iiis6iict of guarding." 


umiinriilf 
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416 

For Port Boyd. Greatness and tinretehednas.---^teaiieiAiiess 
beibg deduced from greatness, and greatness from wretchedness, 
some have inferred man’s wretchedness all the more because they 
have taken his greatness as a proof of it, and ^thers have inferred his 
greatness with all the more force, because ^ey have inferred it from 
his very wretchedness. All that the one party has been able to say in 
proof of his greatness has only served as an argument of his wretched* 
ness to the others, because the greater our fall, die more wretdied 
we are, and vice versa. The one party is brought back to the other in 
an encSess circle, it bang certain that in proportion as men possess 
light diey discover both the greatness and the wretchedness of man. 
In a word, man knows that he is wretched. He is therefore wretched, 
because he is $0; but he is really great because he knows it. 

4*7 

This twofold nature of man is so evident that some have thought 
that we had two souls. A single subjea seemed to them incapable of 
such sudden variations from unmeasured presumption to a dreadful 
dqectbn of heart. 


418 

It is dangerous to make man see too clearly his equality with the 
tirtttts without diowing him his greatness. It is aim dangerous to 
ladke him me his greatness too clearly, apart from his vikness. It 
is sdS more dangnous to leave him in ignorance of both. But it is 
vory iftdvantageous to duxw him both. Man must not think that he 
is on a level eidier with the brutes or with die angds^ nor must he be 
ignorant dE both sides c/t his nature; but he must know both. 

4*9 

I vnfl not a&ovr man to depend tqjon hisudi^ « t^xm naodier, 
the end ^t being without a restii^^bne and vnthout repose . . . 
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420 

If he exalt himsdf, I humble him; if he humble himsdf> I exalt 
him; and I always contradict him, till he understands that he is an 
incomprehensible monster. 


421 

1 blame equally those who choose to praise man, those who choose 
to blame him, and those who choose to amuse themsdves; and 1 can 
only approve of those who seek with lamentatioai 

^|22 

It is good to be tired and wearied by the vain search after the 
true good, that we may stretch out our arms to the Redeemer. 

* 423 

Contraries. After hatring shown the trileness and the greatness of 
man.’— -Let man now know his value. Let him love himself, for there 
is in him a nature capable of good; but let him not for this reascm 
love the vileness which is in him. I^t him despise himself, for this 
capacity is barren; but let him not therefore despise this natural ca- 
pacity. Let him hate himself, let him love himself; he has within 
him the capacity of knowing the truth and of being happy, but be 
possesses no truth, either constant or satisfactory. 

I would then lead man to the desire of finding truth; to be free 
from pas^ns, and ready to follow it where he may find it, knowing 
how much his knowledge is obscured by the patsttms. I woidd in* 
deed that he should hate in himself the lust which determines his 
will by itself, so that it may not blind him in making his cbd^ asad 
may not hinder him whm he has chosen. 

4^4 

All diese conixadictipii^ which seem most to keep me Jhoin the 
knowledge idjigioii, have led me most qmckly to the true onoi 
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^^fECOND part.— That man without faith cannot know the 
. \ true good, nor justice. 

KJ All men seek happiness. This is without exception. What- 
evtf diffarent means they employ, they all tend to this end. The cause 
of some going to war, and of others avoiding it, is the same desire in 
both, attended with different views. The will never takes the least 
step but to this object. This is the motive of every action of every 
man, even of those who hang themselves. 

And yet after such a great number of years, no one without faith 
has reached the point to which all continually look. All complain, 
princes and subjects, noblemen and commoners, old and young, 
strong and weak, learned and ignorant, healthy and sick, of all coun- 
tines, all times, all ages, and all conditions. 

A trial so long, so continuous, and so uniform, should certainly 
convince us of our inability to reach the good by our own efforts. 
But ecample teaches us little. No resemblance is ever so perfect that 
fftere is not some slight difference; and hence we otpect that our hope 
will not be decdved on this occation as before. And thus, while the 
pnsent never satisfies us, experience dupes us, and from misfortune to 
tnis^une leads us to dea^ thw eternal crown. 

What is it then that this detire and this inability proclaim to us, 
kit that there was once in man a true happiness of^ which there now 
remain to him only the mark and onpty trac^ which he in vain tries 
to fill fiaem all his surroundings, seeking from things absent the hdp 
het^ not obtain in things present? But these are ail inadequate, b& 
caim the infinite abyss can only be filled by an infinite and immuta* 
' object that is to say, only by God Hims^. 

Hetmly it our true good, and since we have forsaken Hhn, it is a 
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strange thing that there is nothing in nature which has not been 
serviceable in taking His place; the stars, the heavois, earth, the 
elements, plants, cabbages, leeks, animals, inseas, calves, serpents, 
fever, pestilence, war, famine, vices, adultery, incest. And ance 
man has lost the true good, ei^erything can appear equally good 
to him, even his own destruction, though so opposed to God, to rest- 
son, and to the whole course of nature. 

Some seek good in authority, others in scientific research, others 
in pleasure. Others, who are in faa nearer the truth, have conadoed 
it necessary that the universal good, which all men desire, diould 
not consia in any of the particular things which can only be pos- 
sessed by one man, and which, when shared, afflia their possessor 
more by ^e want of the part he has not, than they please him by 
the possesaon of what he has. They have learned that the true 
good should be such as all can possess at once, without diminution 
and without envy, and which no one can lose againa his will. And 
thar reason is that this desire being natural to man, since it is 
necessarily in all, and that it is imposable not to have it, they infer 
from it . . . 


426 

True nature being lost, everything becomes its own nature; as 
the true good being lost, everything becomes its own true good. 

427 

Man does not know in what rank to place himself. He has plainly 
gone astray, and fallen from his true place without being able to 
find it again. He seeks it anxiously and unsuccessfully everywhere 
in impenetrable darkness. 

428 

If it is a agn of weakness to prove God by nature, do not de^iise 
Scripture; if it is a agn of strength to have known these contra- 
dictions, esteem Scripture. 

429 

The vileness of man in sufenittii^ himsdif to the tentes, and ia 
even wmrshipfHng them. 
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430 

For Port Royd. The beginning, after having exfMned the incom- 
preheasy>Sity,—^th& greatness and the wretchedness dE man are so 
eWdent thitt the true religion must necessarily tea<;h us both Aar 
dwre is in man smoe great source oi greatness, and a great source 
of wretchedness. It must then give us a reasoli for these aiertni«hing 
centradictioas. 

In <v<fer to make man happy, it must {urove to lum that thoe is 
a God; that we ought to love Him; that our true happiness is to be 
in Him, and our sole evil to be separated from Him; it must recog> 
mse that we are full of darkness which hinders us from.knowing 
and loving Him; and that thus, as our duties compel us to love God, 
and CMur lusts turn us away from Him, we are full of unrighteousness. 
It most give us an explanation of our opposition to God and to our 
own good. It must teach us the remedies for these infirmities, and 
the means of obtaining these remedies. Let us therefore exaixiine all 
die religions of the world, and see if there be any other than the 
Christian which is sufficient for this purpose. 

Shall it be that of the philosophers, who put forward as the chief 
good, the good which is in oursdves? Is this the true good? Have 
they found the remedy for our ills? Is man’s pride cured by placing 
hun on an equality with God ? Have those who have made us equal 
to die brutes^ or the Mahmnedans who have offered us earthly pleas- 
ures as the chief good even in eternity, produced the remedy fi>r our 
lusts? What rdigion then will teach us to cure pride and lust? What 
r(digion moU in fact teach us our good, our duties^ the weakness which 
turns .us fixtm them, die cause of this weakness, the remedies which 
can cure it, and the means of obtaining these remedies? 

All other rdigions have not been able to do so. Let us see what 
daevisdpmofGod vnlldo. _ 

*Tatpeet oeith« trudi,” die says, “nor consdladon &om men. I am 
die wb) fixxned you, and who abne can teach you what you are. 
Bin you are now no longer in the state in which I formed you. I 
created maw holy, innocent, perfect I filled him wkh lig^t and in- 
adS^asue. I owiwnunicated to him my gjory md my womlers. Hie 
of man saur then the majesty of G^. He was not dun in the 
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dtdkness which blmds him, m>r «ubject to mortality aod the woes 
which afflkt him. But he has oot bew able to sustaio so great ^oty 
without falliog ittto pride. He wanted to make himself his own 
centre^ and ind^eodent of my help. He withdrew himsdf from my 
rule; and, on his making him^ equal to me by the desire of finding 
his happiness in himsdf, I tdtandoned him to himsdi. Aod setting 
in revolt the creatures that were subject to him, I made th^ his 
enemies; so that man is now become like the brutes, and so estranged 
from me that there scarce remains to him a dim viaon of his Author. 
So far has all his knowledge been extinguished or disturbedl Ihe 
senses; independent of reason, and often the masters of reasoo, have 
led h^ into pursuit of pleasure. All creatures either tmmem or 
tempt hiiU^ and domineer over him, either subduing him by their 
strength, or fascinating him by their charms, a tyranny more awful 
and more imperious. ? 

“Such is the state in which men now are. There remains to them 
some feeble instinct of the happiness of their hurmer state; and they 
are fdunged in the evils of tluir blindness and thdr lust, vdiich have 
become their second nature. 

“From this principle which I disclose to you, you can recognize 
the cause of those contradictions which have astonidied all men, and 
have divided them into parties hdding so diflerwit views. Obsenw 
now all the feelings greatness and glory which the acperience 
so many woes cannot sd^ and see if die cause of them must not be 
in anmhor nature.” 

For Port Royal to-morrow (Prosopopcea).—^lx. is in vain, O meiv 
that you sedt within yoursdves the remedy your ills. All ymw 
light can only reach t^ knowledge that not m yourselves will you 
find truth or good. The fdiilosophers have proinised you tha^ and 
have been unable to do it. Ihey neither know what is your true 
good, nor whitt is your true state. How cotdd they have gtvch 
remedies £ixr yoat ills; when they did not etm know dsem? Your 
chief tnahuhes are pridi^ which takes you away frtMn Qxl, and hsn; 
wfaidi l^ids yon to earth; ami they have doae nothin elie hut 
dberidt nne or other of these diseases. If they gaveyoti Godasaa 
end, it WM oidy to adnuidilw to yotir pride; made yon dWbdt 
that yoa am by iistiae idm l&m, and oonfeitted m Hhnu And 
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vAio saw tin absurdity o£ this claim put you on smother precipice^ 
by making you understand that your nature was like ditt o£ the 
brutes and led you to seek your good in the lusts which are shared 
by the animals. This is not the way to cure you o£ your unright- 
eousness^ whidi these wse men never knew. I alone can make you 
understand who you sue. . . 

Adsun, Jesus dhrist. 

I£ you are united to God, it is by grac^ not by nature. If you are 
hufldbled, it is by penitence^ not by nature. 

Thus this double capacity. ... 

You are not in the state of your creadon. 

As these two states are open, it is imposnble for you not to recog- 
nise them. Follow your own feelings observe yourselves, and see if 
^^fou do not find the lively characteristics of these two natures. Could 
lean many contradictions be found in a simple subjea? 

--Incomprehensible.— Not all that is incomprehennble ceases to 
east. Infini te number. An infinite space equal to a finite. 

—Incredible that God should unite Himself to us^This conad- 
eratkm is drawn only from the sight of our vileness. But if you are 
quite sincere over it^ follow it as far as 1 have done, and recognise 
that we ate indeed so vile that we are incapable in ourselves of 
knowing if Ifis mercy cannot make us capable of Him. For I would 
know how this animal, who knows himself to be so weak, has the 
ti^ to measure the mercy of God, and set limits to it, suggested by 
his own foncy. He has so litde knowledge ctf what God is, that he 
does not know what he himself k, and, completely disturbed at the 
of his own state, dares to say that God cannot make him cai- 
paUettf communion with Him. 

But I wcmld ask him if God demands anything else foom him than 
the knondedge and love of Him, and tsdty, since his nature is capable 
ol love and knowledge, he believes that God cannot make Himself 
known and loved by him. Doubtless he knows at least that he exists^ 
and that he loves smnediing. Therefore, if he sees anything in the 
darkness virheidn he is, and if he finds some difect of his love among 
die thin^ on earth, why, if God impart to him 8(»ne ray of His 
ewence, virili he not be capaHe of knoudng and oi bvii^ IBm in 
die mann^ in vdikh it please Him to corntnuniate Himself 
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to US? There must dien be certainly an intoIeraUe presumption in 
this sort of arguments, although they seem founded on an s^parent 
humility, which is neither sincere nor reasonable, if it does not make 
us admit that, not knowing of ourselves what we are, we can only 
learn it from God. 

“I do not mean diat you should submit your bdief to me without 
reason, and I do not aspire to overcome you by tyranny. In fact I 
do not claim to give you a reason for everything. And to recondle 
these contradictions, 1 intend to make you see clearly, by convincing 
proofs, those divine dgns in me, which may convince you of what I 
am, and may gain authority for me by wonders and proofs whidi 
you cannot reject; so that you may then believe without ... the 
things which 1 teach you, since you will find no other ground for 
rejecting them, except that you cannot know of yourselves if they.^ 
are true or not. ' 

“God has willed to redeem men, and to open salvation to those 
who seek it. But men render themselves so unworthy of it, that it is 
right that God should refuse to som^ because of their obduracy, 
what He grants to others from a compasdon which is not due to 
them. If He had willed to overcome the obstinacy of the most 
hardened. He could have done so by revealing HimselE so manifestly 
to them that they could not have doubted of the truth of His essence; 
as it will appear at the last day, with such thunders and such a con- 
vulsion of nature, that the dead will rise again, and the blindest will 
see Him. 

“It is not in this manner that He has willed to appear in His ad- 
vent of mercy, because, as so many make themsdves unworthy of 
His mercy. He has willed to leave them in the loss of the good which 
they do not want. It was not then right that He du>uld appear in 
a manner manifesdy diving and completely ci^)able of convindng 
all men; but it was also not right that He diould come in so hidden 
a manner that He could not be known by those who dunild sin- 
cerely sedk Him. He has willed to make Himself quite i^ecognisable 
by those; and thus, willing to appear openly to those who seek Him 
with all thdr hean^ and m be hidden £t^ those who flee horn Him 
with aU thar heart, He so r^:ulates the knowledge of Himsi^ thet 
He has given signs of HimsdlE, visflile to those who sedt Him, and 
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ii 0 t to those who seek Him not Iliere is mough %bt £or those who 
only desire to sees, and enough dtscurity £or those who haw a ooii> 
trary dispoddon.” 

431 

No other religion has recognised that man is the most excellent 
creature. Some, which have quite recognised the reality of his ei^ 
cellence, have considered as mean and ungrateful the low opiniom 
which men naturally have of themselves; and others, which have 
thoroughly recognised how real is this vileness, have treated witm 
proud ridicule those feelings of greatness, which are equally natural! 
to man. 

“Lift your eyes to God,” say the first; “see Him whom you re- 
semble and who has created you to worship Him. You can make 
> yourselves like unto Him; wisdom will make you equal to Him, 
if you will follow it.” “Raise your heads, free men,” says Epictetus. 
And others say, “Bend your eyes to the earth, wretched worm that 
you are and consider the brutes whose companion you are.” 

What then will man become? Will he be equ^ to God or the 
brutes? What a frightful difference! What then diall we be? Who 
does not see from all this that man has gone astray, that he has fallen 
from his place that he anxiously seeks it, that be cannot find it 
again? And who shall then direa him to it? The greatest men have 
fuled. 

432 

Sceptidsm is true; for, after aU, men befne Jesus Ouist did not 
know where they were, nw whedier they were great or snail. And 
those who have said the one or the odier, knew nothii^ about it, 
and i^essed widiout reason and by chance. They also erred always 
in exduding the one or the other. 

Qmd ergo ignoraiaes queritis, rdigio onntmtua vobis} 

433 

After imdag imderstood the whoie naktre of nuuti-rThat, a re* 
4l^n may be troe^ it must have kiiowiedge ^ (Hir Bsmte. 

. * ‘Vint denfaR ]w icnenatfy Ndc, nlldoB {sodriais to ]nii."-rC{. Actb xdi. 33 . 
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to know its gnatam and littlenei^ and the xeaioii of bodi. What 
rd^ion but the <3uisttan has known this? 

434 

The duef arguments of the sc^Mics— I pass over the lesser ones~ 
are that we have no certainty of die tn^ of these princii^es apart 
from hdth and revdation, ex^pt in so &r as we naturally poxdve 
them in oursdves. Now this natural intuitmn is not a convincing 
proof of thdr truth; since, having no certainty, apart from hath, 
whether man was created by a good God, or by a wicked demon, or 
by chanceiKit is doubtful whether these principles given to us are true, 
or falser ot uncertain, according to our origin. Again, no parson is 
certain, apart from faith, vdiaher he is awake or deq>s, seeing that 
during deep we believe as firmly as we do that we are awake; we 
believe that we see space, figure, and motion; we are aware of the 
passage of timei, we measure it; and in fiict we act as if we were 
awake. So that half of our life bdng passed in deep, we have on 
our own admisdon no idea o£ truth, whatever we may imagine. As 
all our intuitions are than illudons, who knows whether the othar 
half of our life, in which wre think we are awake, is not another 
sleep a litde different from the former, from which we awake when 
we suppose oursdves adeep? 

[And who doubts that, if we dreamt.in company, and die dreams 
chanced to agree, which is common enou^ and we were always 
alone when awake, we should bdieve that mattars were reversed? 
In short, as we often dream that we dream, heapii^ dream upon 
dream, may it not be that this half of our li^ wherdn we dunk our* 
sdves awaken is itself only a dream on which the others are grafted, 
from which we wdte at death, during which we have as few prin- 
ciples of tiwh and good as dunng natural deep^ these di^ent 
thoughts which disturb us being perhaps only illusions like dhe flight 
of time and the vain farudes our (h:euns?| 

These are the chid argumrati on one dde and the od^* 

I omh minc» one% such as die sceptical tafit against the impreiapQS 
custom, educadon, mamien, country, aod t^ lUte. Iho^^dliNe 
i nflue n ce the common fqflt, who dcigmsdse oi# dp 
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shallow foundations, diey are upset by the least hreath ctf the scep- 
tics. We have only to see their books if we are not sufficiently 
convinced of this, and we shall very quickly become so, perhaps too 
much. 

I notice the only strong point of the dogmatists, namdy, that, 
q>eaking in good ffiith and sincerely, we^c^nnot doubt natural prinf 
ciples. Against this the sceptics set up in one word the uncertainty (S 
our origin, which includes that of our nature. The dogmatists have 
been trying to answer this objection ever since the world began. \ 

So there is open war among men, in which each must take a part,\ 
and ade ether with dogmatism or scepticism. For he who thinks to 
remain neutral is above all a sceptic. This neutrality is the essence of 
the sect; he who is not agunst them is essentially for them. [In this 
appears their advantage.] They are not for themselves; they are 
neutral, indifferent, in suspense as to all things, even themselves 
being no exception. 

What then shall man do in this state? Shall he doubt everything? 
Shall he doubt whether he is awake, whether he is being pinched, 
or whether he is being burned? Shall he doubt whether he doubts? 
Shall he doubt whether he exists? We cannot go so far as that; and 
I lay it down as a fact there never has been a real complete sceptic. 
Nature sustains our fed>le reason, and prevents it raving to this 
extent. 

Shall he then say, on the contrary, that he certainly possesses truth 
— he who, when pressed ever so little, can show no title to it, and is 
forced to let go his hold? 

What a chimera then is man! What a noveltyl What a monster, 
what a chaos, what a contradiction, what a proffigyl Judge of all 
tfaii^^ imbecile worm of the earth; depoatary of trudi, a sink of 
uncertainty and error; the {mde and refuse of the universe! 

Who will unravel this tangle? Nature confutes the sceptics, and 
reason coi^es the dogmatists. What then will you become, O men! 
who try to find out by your natural reason what is your true condi- 
tion? You cannot avoid one of these sects, nor adhere to (me oi 
them. 

Know then, i»oud man, what a paradox you are to yourself. 
Htanlde yuurs^ weak reason; be alen^ fooli^ nature; learn that 
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man infinitely transcends man, and learn from your Master your true 
condition, of which you are ignorant. Hear G^. 

For in fact, if man had never been corrupt, he would enjoy in his 
innocence both truth and happiness with assurance; and if man had 
always been corrupt, he would have no idea of truth or bliss. But, 
wretched as we are, and more so than if there were no greatness in 
our condition, we have an idea of happiness and cannot reach it. 
We perceive an image of truth, and possess only a lie. Incapable of 
absolute ignorance and of certain knowledge, we have thus been 
manifestly in a degree of perfection from which we have unhappily 
fallen. 

It is, however, an astonishing thing that the mystery furthest re- 
moved from our knowledge, namely, that of the transmission of sin, 
should be a fact without which we can have no knowledge of our- 
selves. For it is beyond doubt that there is nothing which more 
shocks our reason than to say that the sin of the first man has ren- 
dered guilty those, who, being so removed from this source, seem 
incapable of participation in it. This transmission does not only 
seem to us impossible, it seems also very unjust. For what is more 
contrary to the rules of our miserable justice than to damn eternally 
an infant incapable of will, for a an wherein he seems to have so 
little a share, that it was committed ax thousand years before he was 
in existence? Certainly nothing offends us more rudely than this 
doctrine; and yet, without this mystery, the most incomprehensiUe 
of all, we are incomprehensible to ourselves. The knot of our condi- 
tion takes its twias and turns in this abys^ so that man is more 
inconceivable without this mystery than this mystery is inconcdvable 
to man. 

[Whence it seems that God, willing to render the difficulty of our 
existence unintelligible to ourselves, has concealed the knot so high, 
or, better speaking, so low, that we are quite incapable of reaching 
it; so that it is not by the proud exertions of our reason, but by die 
ample submisaon of reason, that we can truly know ouipselvesi. 

These foundations, solidly estabUdied on the invitdable Authority 
of religion, make us know that there are two truths of faith equally 
certain: die one, that man, in the state of creation, or in that graces 
is raised above aU nature, made like luuo God and diaring in Iffia 
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draniiy; die odier, that in tbe state of comiptioiiaaduii» lie is fallen 
fttnn tUs state and made like unto the beasts. 

These two paropoddons are equally sound and certain. Scripture 
mani&sdy declares this to us, when it says in some {daces: Deiicue 
mae esse cum fJUs hominum* Effundum spiritum meum super 
omnem ectmem* Dii estis* &c.; and in,q^er places, Omms cera 
ftenum* Homo assimilatus est jumentis insipientibus, et simiUsi 
foetus est OUs* Dixi in corde meo de filiis hominum} ) 

Whence it clearly seems that man by grace is made like unto 
God, and a {lartaker in His divinity, and that without grace he is 
like unto the brute beasts.] 


435 

Without this divine knowledge what could men do -but either 
become elated by die inner feeling of their past greatness which still 
remains to them, or become despondent at the sight of their {iresent 
weakness? For, not seeing the whole truth, they could not attain to 
perfect virtue. Some conddering nature as incorrupt, others as in> 
curable^ they could not escape dther pride or sloth, the two sources 
of all vke; dnee they cannot but either abandon themselves to it 
through cowardice, or escape it by pride. For if they knew the ex- 
cdlenw of man, they were ignorant of his corruption; so that they 
eadly avoided sloth, but fell into pride. And if they recognised the 
infirmity of nature, they were ignorant of its dignity; so that they 
could easily avoid vanity, but it was to fall into de${>air. Thence arise 
the different schools of the Stoics and Epicurean^ the Dogmatists, 
Academicians, to. 

The Christian religion alone has been able to cure these tvro vices, 
not by exjpelling the one through means of the other according to the 
wisde^ ol the world, but by ex{>elling both according to the sim{>licity 
of the Gch^. For it teadies t^ rightecais that it-taises them even to 
a parttcqKOion in divinky itself; that in this lofty state they still cany 
the source of sdl Gorru{>tion, which rendoa than during dH thek ii& 
siffqect to emar, misery, death, and dn; and it prodaims m the most 
ungodly ffiait tl»y are capdile tff the grace of thar Redeemer. So 

*IuiiAi,XKv. 3; JodtiLaS. *PMilini,l«odtS. 
xi.e. *BHdait,idix.ao. «&■ 
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making those tiemble whom it justifies, and consoling those whom it 
condemns, religion so justly tem|>ers fear with hope through that 
double capacity of grace and of sin, common to all, that it hundiles 
infinitely more than reason alone can do, but without despsur; and it 
exalts infinitely more than natural pride, but without in&ting: dius 
making it evident that alone being exempt from error and vic^ it 
alone fulfils the duty of instructing and correcting men. 

Who then can refuse to believe and adore this heavenly light? 
For is it not clearer than day that we percave within oursdves in- 
effaceable marks of excellence? And is it not equally true that we 
experience every hour the results of our deplorable condition? What 
does this chaos and monstrous confusion proclaim to us but the truth 
of these two states, with a voice so powerful that it is imposnble to 
resist it? 

436 

Every pursuit of men is to get wealth; and they can- 
not have a tide to show that they possess it jusdy, for they have only 
that of human caprice; nor have they strength to hold it securely. 
It is the same wi^ knowledge, for disease takes it away. We are 
incapable both of truth and goodness. 

437 

We dedre truth, and find within oursdves only uncertainty. 

We seek happiness, and find only misery and death. 

We cannot but desire truth and happiness, and are incapable of 
certainty or happiness. This desire is 1 ^ to us, pardy to punish us, 
pardy to make us perceive Mhere&om we are fall^ 

438 

If man is not made for God, why is he only happy in God? If 
man is made for God, why is hie so q[q)08ed to God? 

439 

Natme eormpkd^iSm does not act by leanm, viduch oMssdtiKes 
hisbei^. 
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440 

The corruption of reason is shown by the existence of so many 
difierent and extravagant customs. It was necessary that truth should 
come, in order that man should no longer dwdl within himself. 

A A * 


441 

For myself, I confess that so soon as the Christian religion reveal^ 
the principle that human nature is corrupt and fallen from ,God 
that opens my eyes to see everywhere the mark of this truth: for\ 
nature is such that she testifies everywhere, both within man and 
without him, to a lost God and a corrupt nature. 

442 

Man’s true nature, his true good, true virtue, and true religion, are 
things of which the knowledge is inseparable. 

443 

Greatness, wretchedness .— more light we hav^ the more 
greatness and the more baseness we discover in man. Ordinary men 
—those who are more educated: philosophers, they astonish ordinary 
men — Christians, they astonish philosophers. 

Who will then be surprised to see that religion only makes us 
know profoundly what we already know in proportion to our light? 

444 

This religion tau^t to her children what men have only been able 
to discover by thdr greatest knowledge. _ 

445 

Original an is foolishness to men, but it is admitted to be 
You mutt not dien rq>roach me for the want of reason in this doc- 
trine^ ance 1 admit it to be without reason. But this fonliirfitM»!M ig 
wiser thain all the vnsdom of men, sapientius est hormnibus. For with* 
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out this, what can we say that man is? His whole state depends on 
this impercepdble point. And how should it be percdved by his 
reason, since it is a thing against reason, and since reason, £ar from 
finding it out by her own ways, is averse to it when it is presented 
to her? 

446 

Of original sin. Ample tradition of oripnal sin according to the 
Jews.— On the word in Genesis, viii. 21. The imagination of man’s 
heart is evil from his youth. 

R. Moses Haddarschan: This evil leaven is placed in man from the 
time that he is formed. 

Massechet Succa: This evil leaven has seven names in Scripture. 

It is called evil, the foreskin, uncleanness, an enemy, a scandal, a 
heart of stone, the north wind; all this signifies the malignity which 
is concealed and impressed in &e heart of man. 

Midrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that God will deliver the 
good nature of man from the evil. 

This malignity is renewed every day against man, as it is written. 
Psalm xxxvii. 32: “The wicked watcheth the righteous, and sedteth to 
slay him;” but God will not abandon hint. This malignity tries the 
heart of man in this life, and will accuse him in the other. All this 
is foimd in the Talmud. 

Midrasch TiUim on Psahn iv. 4: “Stand in awe and an not.” 
Stand in awe and be afraid of your lust, and it will not lead you into 
sin. And on Psalm xxxvi. i: “The wicked has said within his own 
heart, Let not the fear of God be before me.” That is to say that the 
malignity natural to man has said diat to the wicked. 

Midrasch el Kohdet: “Better is a poor and wise child than an old 
and foolish king who cannot foresee the future.” The child is virtue^' 
and the king is the ntalignity of man. It is called king because all the 
members obey it, and old b^use it is in the human heart from in* 
fancy to old age, and foolish because it leads man in the, way of 
[perdition], whidi he does not foresee. The same thii^ is in 
Midrasch TOUm. 

Bereschist Rabha on "Pstim xxxv. 10: “Lmd, all my bones 
bless Thee, which ddivetest the poor from the tyrant.” And is there 
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a gnaxet ^rant dian the leaven? And on Provttbs m. ai: 
“I£ thme enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat” That is to say, 
i£ die evil leaven hunger, give him the bread o£ wisdom o£ which it is 
ifiokea in Frovadis ix., and if he be thirsty, give him the water <j£ 
which it is spoken in Isaiah Iv. 

Midraseh TiOim says the same thing, tCnd that Scripture in d^t 
passage, speaking of the enemy, means the evil leaven; and that, in 
giving him that bread and that water, we heap coals of fire on ms 
head. \ 

Midraseh el Kohelet on Eccledastes ix. 14: “A great king besieged 
a litde dty.” This great king is die evil leaven; the great bulwarks\ 
built against it are temptations; and there has been found a poor 
wise man who has delivered it— that is to say, virtue. 

And on Psalm xli. r: “Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 

And on Psalm Ixxviii. 39: “The spirit passeth away, and cometh 
not again;” whence some have «roneoudy argued against the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the sense is that tUs spirit is the evil leaven, 
which accompanies man till death, and will not return at the resur- 
rection. 

And on Psahn ciii. the same thing. 

And on Psalm xvi. 

Principles of Rabbinism: two Messiahs. 

447 

Will it be said that, as men have declared that righteousness has 
Apart»»d earth, dhey therefore knew of original sin?— Nemo 
mde oMtum beatus that is to say, they knew death to be the 
beginning of eternal and essential happiness? 

448 

[Miton] sees well that nature is corrupt, and that men are averse 
to virtue; but he does not know why they cannot fly hig^. 


* **No one is hi^py befof» he is dead.’* 
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449 

Orders— Abtxx oorraptkm to tay : “It i$ rig^ that all tixMe who are 
in that state should know it, both those who are content with it, and 
those who ate not content with it; but it is not right that all should 
see Redonption.*’ 

450 

If we do not know ourselves to be full of pride, ambition, lust, 
weakness, misery, and injustice, we are indeed blind. And i^ know- 
ing this, we do not desire ddiverance, what can we say of a 
man. . . . ^' 

What, then, can we have but esteem for a rdOigion which knows 
so well the d^ects of man, and desire for the truth of a religion which 
promises remedies so desirable? 


451 

All men naturally hate one another. They emptey lust as far as 
possible in the service of the public weal. But this is only a pr^ence 
and a false image of love; for at bottom it is only hate. 

452 

To pity the unfortunate is not contrary to lust. On the contrary, 
we can quite well give such evidence of foiendship, and acquire the 
reputation of kindly feeling, vrithout giving anything. 

453 

From hist men have found and extracted excellent rules of pcdicy, 
morality, and justice; but in reality this vile root of man, this fignun- 
turn nudum* is only covered, it is not takm away. 

454 

Infusdeef—'Theg have not found any odier means of saris^mig 
lust widxMit dotag tajury to mhers. 

'•■Sva eiMtioB.” 
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a greater tyrant than the evil leaven? And on Proverbs xxv. ai; 
“I£ thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat” That is to say, 
if the evil leaven hunger, give him the bread of wisdom wluch it is 
^ken in Proveibs ix., and if he be thirsty, give him the water of 
which it is q»ken in Isaiah Iv. 

Midrasch Tillim says the same thing, and that Scripture in tMt 
passage^ speaking of the enemy, means the evil leaven; and that, m 
giving him that bread and that water, we heap coals cf fire on hi 
head. 

Midrasch el Kohelet on Ecdeaastes ix. 14: "A great king besieged 
a little city.** This great king is the evil lea'ven; the great bulwarks\ 
built against it are temptations; and there has been found a poor 
wise man who has delivered it— that is to say, virtue. 

And on Psalm xli. i: "Blessed is he that considereth the poor.” 

And on Psalm Ixxviii. 39: “The spirit passeth away, and cometh 
not again;** whence some have erroneoudy argued against the im- 
mortality of the soul. But the sense is that this spirit is the evil leaven, , 
which accompanies man till death, and will not return at the resur- 
rection. 

And on Psalm dii. the same thing. 

And on Psalm xvi. 

Principles of Rabbinism: two Messiahs. 

447 

Will it be said that, as men have declared that righteousness has 
d^>arted the earth, diey therefore knew of original dn?— Nenso 
ante obHutn beatus err*— that is to say, they knew death to be the 
bqh^mng of eternal and essential hapj^ess? 

448 

[Miion] sees wdl that nature is corrupt, and drat men are averse 
to virtue; but he does not know why they cannot fiy hazier. 


* ‘'No one is liappy before he » dead/ 
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449 

Ordere—Ahet oornqKkm to say: “It is right diat all tlmae who are 
in that sute should know it, both those Mdu> are content wirii it, and 
those who are not contort with it; but it is no right diat all riiould 
see Redemption.” 

450 

If we do not know ourselves to be full of pride, ambition, lust, 
weakness, misery, and injustice, we are indeed blind. And i^ know- 
ing this, we do not desire driiverance, what can we say of a 
man. . . . ^' 

What, then, can we have but esteem for a religion whidx knows 
so well the defects of man, and desire for the truth of a religion which 
promises remedies so detirable? 


451 

All men naturally hate one another. They employ lust as far as 
possible in the service of the public weal. But this is only a pr^ence 
and a false image of love; for at bottom it is only hate. 

452 

To pity the imfortunate is not contrary to lust. On the contrary, 
we can quite well give such evidence of friendship, and acquire the 
reputation of kindly feeling, without giving anything. 

453 

F«^ hist men have found and extracted ocxllent rules of policy, 
morality, and justice; but in reality this vile root of man, tiiis figmen- 
turn mdum^ is only covered, it is not taken away. 

454 

/ojuiriewr-They have not found any other means of satisl^ii^ 
lust without doing uqury to otiwrs. 

'•“Eva crwUM." 
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455 

Sdf is hatefoL You, Miton, conceal it; you do not for that reason 
destroy it; you are, then, always hateful. 

—No; for in acting as we do to oblige everybody, we give no more 
occasion for hatred of us.— That is true,' if we only hated in self tne 
vexation which comes to us from it. But if I hate it because it as 
unjust, and because it makes itself the centre of everything, I dual 
always hate it. \ 

In a word, the Self has two qualities: it is unjust in itself since it 
makes itself the centre of everything; it is inconvenient to others 
since it would enslave them; for each self is the enemy, and would 
like to be the tyrant of all others. You take away its inconvenience, 
but not its injustice, and so you do not render it lovable to those who 
hate injustice; you render it lovable only to the unjust, who do not 
any longer find in it an enemy. And thus you remain unjust, and 
can please only the unjust. 


456 

It is a perverted judgment that makes every one place himself 
above the rest of the world, and prefer his own good, and the con- 
tinuance of his own good fortune and life, to that of the rest of the 
world. 


457 

Each one is all in all to himsdf ; for he being dead, all is dead to 
him. Hence it comes that each believes hims^ to be all in all to 
everybody. We must not judge of nature by oursdives, but by it 

458 

*‘A11 that is in the world is the lust of the flesh, or the lust of the 
eyes, or the pride of life; h'iido sendendi, libido sciendi, Ubido'domi- 
naadi." Wtetdted is the cursed land which th^ three rivers of 
fire radier dian water! Haiqjy they who, on these rivers, 

are not overwhdmed nor carried away, but are immovably fixed, not 
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standing, but seated on a low and secure base, valence they do not 
rise bd^ the light, but, having rested in peac^ stretdi out their 
hands to Him, who must lift them up, and make them stand upright 
and firm in the porches of the holy JerusalemI There pride can no 
longer assail them nor cast them down; and yet they weep, not to 
see all those perishable things swept away by t^ torrents, but at the 
remembrance of thar loved country, the heavenly Jerusalem, which 
they remember without ceaang during their prolonged eidle. 

459 

The rivers of Babylon rush and fall and sweep away. 

O holy Sion, where all is firm and nothing fallsl 

We must sit upon the waters, not under them or in them, but on 
them; and not standing but seated; bang seated to be humble, and 
being above them to be secure. But we shall stand in the porches of 
Jerusalem. 

Let us see if this pleasure is stable or transitory; if it pass away, it 
is a river of Babylon. 


460 

The lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, pride, &c<— There are three 
orders of things: the flesh, the spirit, and the will. The carnal are 
the rich and kings; they have the body as their object. Inquirers 
and scientists; they have the mind as their object. The wise; they 
have righteousness as their object. 

God must ragn ova all, and all men must be brought back to 
Him. In things of the flesh lust reigns specially; in inteliectual mat- 
tas, inquiry specially; in wisdom, pride spedally. Not that a man 
cannot boast of weal^ or knowledge, but it is not the place for pride; 
for in granting to a man that he is learned, it is easy to «>nvince him 
that he is vmmg to be proud. The pre^ {dace finr pride is in wis- 
dom, for it cannot be granted to a m^n ^t he has made himsdf 
wise, and dtat he is wrong to be proud; for dhat is right* Now God 
alone ^ves wisdom, and that is why y^bmatur, in Domino 

.gib«rt«r.“ 


CoriatyaiM, i. 31. 
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The three lutts have made three sects; and the phibsi^ihers haTe 
done no other thing than follow one of the three lusts. 

4612 

Search for the true good.— Ordinary men place the good in fortuik 
and external goods, or at least in amusement. Philosophers have 
shown the vanity of all this, and have placed it where they could. \ 

463 

[Against the philosophers who btMeve in God without Jesus 
Christ.] 

Philosophers.— They believe that God alone is worthy to be bved 
and admired; and they have desired to be loved and admired of men, 
and do not know their own corruption. If they .feel full of feelings 
of love and adoration, and find therein their chief delight, very well, 
let them think themselves good. But if they find themselves averse 
to Him, if they have no inclination but the desire to establish them- 
selves in the esteem of men, and if their whole perfection consists only 
in making men— but without constraint— find their happiness in lov- 
ing diem, I declare that this perfection is horrible. W^tl they have 
known God, and have not desired solely that men should love Him, 
bttt that men dioidd stop short at them! They have wanted to be 
die objea the voluntary delight of men. 

464 

Phihsophersj—We are full of things which take us out of ourselvo. 

Our inriana makes us fed that we must sed: our lu^iness out- 
side oursdves. Our pasaons in^ us outside^ even wh<m no objects 
presoat diemadves to excite than. Externd objects tonpt us of 
^onaelves^ tasd eaU to us^ even when we are not dunking of them. 
And diiss phUou^^s have said in v«n,*ll«ire within yoursdives, 
you will your good there.” We do not bdieve diem, and dbose 
who bdi^e than are the ouMt ea^ and dw most fiodidi. 
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The Stc^ say, *^edre wtthia yourselves; it is there you will find 
your rest.” And that is ncK true. 

Others say, “Go out of yourselves; sedc lu^piness in amusement.” 
And this is not true, lilnessoomes. 

Hap^ness is ndther without us nor within us. It is in God, both 
without us and witlun us. 


Had Epictetus seen the way perfecdy, he would have said to men, 
“You followA wrong road”; he shows that there is another, but he 
does not lead to it. It is the way of willing what God wills. Jesus 
Christ alone leads to it: Via, veritas}^ 

The vices of Zeno himself. 


• 467 

The reason of e/fec/r.— Epictetus. Those who say, ‘You have a 
headache;” this is not the same thing. We are assur^ of health, and 
not of justice; and in fact his own was nonsense. 

And yet he believed it demonstrable^ when he said, “It is either in 
our power or it is not.” But he did not perceive that it is not in our 
power to regulate the hearty and he was wrong to infer this from the 
fact that there were some Christians. 


468 

No other religion has proposed to men to hate themsdves. No 
other religion then can please those who luite themselves, and who 
seek a Beiitg truly bvable. And these, if they had never heard of. 
die rd^pon of a God humiliated, would embrace it at once. 

469 

I fedi that I mi^ not have been; foor the Ego ctmatts in my 
. TheteCwe 1, nho thinb would sot have been, if my 
mo^had beenkiBedbefQmlliadl^ I am not thm a nemmfy 
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bang. In the same way I am not eternal or infinite; but I see plainly 
that there exists in nature a necessary Being, eternal and infinite. 

470 

"Had I seen a miracle” say men, “I .sj^uld become converted/’ 
How can they be sure they would do a thing of the nature of which 
they are ignorant? They imagine that this conversion consists in a 
worship of God, which is like commerce, and in a communion sucn 
as they picture to themselves. True religion consists in annihilating 
self before that Universal Being, whom we have so often provoked,\ 
and who can justly destroy us at any time; in recognising that we can 
do nothing without Him, and have deserved nothing from Him but 
His displeasure. It consists in knowing that there is an unconquer* 
able opposition between us and God, and that without a mediator 
there can be no communion with Him. 

471 

It is unjust that men should attach themselves to me, even though 
they do it with pleasure and voluntarily. I should deceive those in 
whom I had created this desire; for I am not the end of any, and 
I have not the wherewithal to satisfy them. Am I not about to die? 
And thus the object of their attachment will die. Therefore, as 
I would be blamable in causing a falsehood to be believed, though 
I should employ gentle persuasion, though it should be believed 
with pleasure and though it should give me pleasure; even so I am 
blamable in making myself loved, and if I attraa persons to attach 
themselves to me. I ought to warn those who are ready to consent 
to a lie, that they ought not to believe it, whatever advantage comes 
to me from it; and likewise that they ought notm attach themselves 
to me; fat they ought to spend thdr life and their care in pleasing 
God, tv in sedking Him. 

47 * 

Sdf-will will never be satined, though it should have command of 
all it woidd; but we aie satisfied from the moment we renounce k. 
W^iout it we cannot be discontented; with it we cannot be content. 
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473 

Let us imagine a body full of thinking members. 

474 

Members. To commence with that.-— To regubte the love which 
we owe to ourselves, we must imagine a body full of thinking mem* 
bers, for we are members of the whole, and must see how each mem* 
ber should love itself, &c. . . . 

475 

If the feet and the hands had a will of their own, they could only 
be in their order in submitting this particular will to the primary 
will which governs the whole body. Apart from that, they are in 
disorder and mischief; but in willing only the good of the body, they 
accomplish their own good. 


476 

We must love God only and hate sdf only. 

If the foot had always been ignorant that it belonged to the body, 
and that there was a body on which it depended, if it had only had; 
the knowledge and the love of self, and if it came to know that it 
belonged to a body on which it depended, what regret, what shame 
for its past life, for having been useless to the body which inqtired 
its life, which would have annihilated it if it had rqected it and 
separated it from itself, as it kept itself apart from the bodyl What 
prayers for its preservation in itl And with nhat submission would it 
allow itsdf to be governed by the will winch rules the body, even 
to consenting, if necessary, to be cut oft, or it would lose its char* 
acter as memberl For every member must be quite willii^ to perish 
for the body, for which alone the whole is. 

477 

. It is hdse that we are wcnthy of the love others; it is unfair 
that we diodd dme it If we were bom reasomhk and impartial. 
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knowing ourselves and others, we should not give this bias to our 
wiU. However, we are born with it; we are therefore born unjust, 
for all tends to sdf. This is contrary to all order. We must oondda 
the general good; and the propensity to self is the beginning of all 
disorder, in war, in politics, in economy, and in the particular body 
of man. The will is therefore depraved. ^ 

If the mendiers of natural and civil communities tend towards t$e 
weal of the body, the communities themselves ou^t to look to 
another more general body of which they are members. We ough^ 
therefore to look to the whole. We are therefore born unjust and 
depraved. 


478 

When we want to tlunk of God, is there nothing which turns 
us away, and tempts us to think of something else? All this is bad, 
and is born in us. 


479 

If there is a God, we must love Him only, ami not the creatures 
of a day. The reasoning of the ungodly in the Boo^ of Wisdom is 
only ba^ upon the non-existence of God. “On that su{^>osition,” 
say diey, “let us take de^ht in the creatures.” That is die vrorst 
diat can happen. But if there were a God to love, they would not 
have come tt> this condusion, but to quite the cxmtrary. And this 
is die condusion of the wise: “There is a God let us therdne 
not take delight in die aeatures.” 

Therefoee all that incites ns to attach oursdves to the creatures is 
bad; siaice it prevents us from serving God if we knew Him, or from 
seddng I&& if we know Him not. Now we ate full of hist. There- 
foee we are fuB of evil; therefore we oi^lit to hate otuadves and all 
diat exdtes us to attach ooradves to any other object dian God oady . 

48b 

To makrthenaen^ersliai^, they mtut have cme w^ and sednnit 
it to dia bod'r 
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481 

The exanq[^ of the noble deaths of die Lacedaemonians and 
others scarce touch us. For what good is it to us? But the exam{de 
oi die death of the martyrs toudies us; for they are “our members.” 
We have a common tie with them. Their resolution can form oisrs, 
not only by example, but because it has perhaps deserved ours. 
There is nodiing of this in die examples of the heathen. We have no 
de with them; as we do not beconae rich by seeing a stranger who is 
so, but in fact by seeing a father or a hudiand who is so. 


Mor(dityj—God having made the heavens and the earth, whidi do 
not fed tl^ haj^iness of thdr being. He has willed to make bangs 
who should know it, and who'diould compose a body of thinking 
members. For our members do not feel the happiness of thdr union, 
of their wonderful intelligence, of the care which nature has taken 
to infuse into them minds, and to make them grow and endure. 
How happy they would be if they saw and felt iti But for this 
they would need to have intelligence to know it, and. good-will to 
consent to that of the universal souL But if, having received intdli- 
gence, they employed it to retain nourishment for themselves without 
allowing it to pass to the other members, they would be not only 
unjust, but also miserable, and would hate rather than love them- 
selves; their blessedness, as wdl as thdr duty, consisting in thdr con- 
sent to the guidance of the whole soul to whidi they belong, nhidi 
loves them better than they love themselves. 

483 

To be a member is to have nddier life, being, nor movement, 
eu^throughthe^iritof the body, and for the body. . * . 

The meahext seeing no kinger the body m which it be- 

longs, has (mly a peridiit^ and d^ng eidsteiKe. Ytt it bdieves it is 
a whole, and sedng not the body on whidh it dqieiuis, it bdieves k 
depends only on ^f, and desira to mdse itself both mntre and 
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body. But not having in itself a principle of life, it only goes astray, 
and is astonished in the uncertainty of its being; perceiving in fact 
that it is not a body, and still not seong that it is a member of a 
body. In short, when it comes to know itself, it has returned as it 
were to its own home, and loves itself pply for the body. It deplorjes 
its. past wanderings. 

it cannot by its nature love any other dung, excq>t for itself and ^ 
subject it to self, because each thing loves itself more than all. Bin 
in bving the body, it loves itself, because it only exists in it, by it, an^ 
for it. Qui adhteret Deo unus spiritus est}* 

The body loves the hand; and the hand, if it had a will, should love 
itself in the same way as it is loved by the soul. All love which goes 
beyond this is unfair. 

Adharens Deo unus spiritus est. We love oursdives, because we 
are members of Jesus Christ. We love Jesus Christ, because He is 
the body of which we are members. All is one, one is in the other, 
like the Uiree Persons. 


484 

Two laws suffice to rule the whole Christian Republic better than 
all the laws of statecraft. 


485 

The true and only virtue then is to hate self (for we are hatful 
on account of lust), and to seek a truly lovable being to love. But 
as we cannot love what is outside ourselves, we must love a bring who 
is in u% and is not ourselves; and that is true of each and all men. 
Now only the Universal Bring is such. The kingdom of God is 
within us; die universal good is within us, is ourselves— and not our- 
selves. 


486 

Hie dignity of man in his innocence consisted in uang and hav- 
ing domimon over the creatures, but now in separating himself from 
«id siil^ecting himsrif to them. 

CorsDthianss vL 27. 
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487 

Every religion is false, which as to its ^th does not worship one 
God as the origin of everything, and which as to its morality does not 
love one only God as the object of everything. 

488 

. . . But it is imposnble that God should ever be the end, if He 
is not the beginning. We lift our eyes on high, but lean upon the 
sand; and the earth will dissolve, and we shall fall whilst looking 
at the heavens. 


489 

If there is one sole source of everything, there is one sole end of 
everything: everything through Him, everything for Him. The true 
religion then must teach us to worship Him only, and to love Him 
only. But as we find ourselves unable to worship what we know not, 
and to love any other object but ourselves, the religion which in* 
structs us in these duties must instruct us also of this inability, and 
teach us also the remedies for it. It teaches us that by one man all 
was lost, and the bond broken between God and us, and that by one 
man the bond is renewed. 

We are bom so averse to this love of God, and it is so necessary that 
we must be bora guilty, or God would be unjust. 

490 

Men, not being accustomed to form merit, but only to recomprase 
it where they find it formed, judge of God by thiraseives. 

491 

The true rdiigion must have as a cl^acterisdc the oblig^on to 
bveGod. This is very just, and yet no other religion has c omman ded 
this; ours has done so. It must also be aware of human hist and 
weakness; ours is so. It must have adduced nonedies for this; one is 
prayer. No ot^ region has adted of God to bve and fdOow Him. 
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He who hsttee att in himself his sdf-krve, and that instinct vshkh 
leads hiiB to make himself God, is indeed blinded. Who does not 


see that there is nothing so of^Msed to josdce and tnidi? For it is 
false that we deserve this, and it is unfair wd impossible to attain it, 
since all demand the same thing. It is then a manifest injustice which 
is innate in us, of which we cannot get rid and of which we mux 
get rid. \ 

Yet no religion has indicated that this was a sin; or that we wer^ 
born in it; or that we were obliged to resist it; or has thought of giv> ' 
ing us remedies for it. 


493 

The true religion teaches our duties; our weaknesses, pride^ and 
lust; and the remedies, humility and mortification. 

494 

The true religion must teach greatness and misery; must lead to 
die esteem and contempt of self, to love and to hate. 

495 

If it is an otraordinary blindness to live without investigating what 
we are, it is a terrible one to live an evil life, while believing in God. 

496 

Etcperienoe makes m see an enornoous Terence between piety smd 
goochess. — 


497 

. AgdaM A/loise who, tnating <0 the mercy of Cod, Uoe heeHesdy, 
ii«rAostf don^food sturi^«^->Aadie two scHurceaof oar das are 
nod doih»^ God has reveled to us two of His stttrfisuies to cure them, 
IQDioy ^ ^itke. lliepn^patty tdH'^riceatohtindUejiiic^hoW' 
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erorholy may be our works, (Hirer M sndthe 

pn^ieity of mercy is to combait slcAh by exhmtia^ to good works, 
according to that passage: “Hie goodness of God leadedi to rqient' 
ance,” and that other dt the Ninevites: “Let us do penance to see 
if peradvertture He will pity us.” And thus morcy is so far from 
au^oriang sladcness, that it is on the contrary the quality which 
formally attacks it; so diat instead of sa^ng, “If there were no mercy 
in God we should have to make every kind of effort after virtue," 
we must say, on the contrary, that k is because there is mercy in God, 
diat we must make every kind of effort. 

It is true there is difiScuIty in entering into godliness. But tins dif- 
ficulty does not arise from the religion whidi begins in us, but from 
the irreligion which is still there. If our senses were not opposed to 
penitence, and if our corruption were not opposed to the purity of 
God, there would be nothing in this painful to us. We suffer only in 
proportion as the tdce which is natural to us resists supernatural 
grace. Our heart feels torn asunder between these opposed diorts. 
But it would be very unhur to impute this violence to God, who is 
drawing us on, instead of to the world, which is hdding os hack. 
It is as a diiid, which a modwr tears from the arms of rolbers^ in 
the pain it suffer^ diould love die loving aiul legitimate vkdence of 
her who procures its liberty, and detest only the impttuous and 
tyrannical vidence of those vdio detain k tmfusdy. The most crud 
war whidi God can md« with men in this fife is to leave them wkh- 
out that war which He oune to bring. “I came to send war," He say% 
“and to teach them of this war. I came m bring £re and the swor^” 
Befoselhm the WQild lived in this hdse peace. 

m 

Extend st'or^x^Hwre is ncxhiiig so perilous as what pleaies God 
and man. For those states whith fdease God and man, have one 
property winch phases God, tmd another wineh pieasm men; as die 
. peatness of Saint Thmeta. What fdeaaed God' was her de^hosMib 
ity in the midst df her revdbaio&s; what phased men was W fij^. 

^Ptakm, dHn. s* 
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Aad 80 we torment ourselves to inutate her discourses, thinking to 
imitate her conditions, and not so much to love what God loves, and 
to put ourselves in the state which God bves. 

It is better not to fast, and be thereby humbled, than to fast and 
be self-satisfied therewitL The Pharisee and the Publican. 

What use will memory be to me, if it'clm alike hurt and help me, 
and all depends upon the blessing of God, who gives only to things 
done for Him, according to His rules and in His ways, the mannw 
being thus as important as the thing, and perhaps more; since Go$ 
can bring forth good out of evil, and without God we bring forth 
evil out of good? 

500 

The meaning of the words, good and evil. 

501 

First step: to be blamed for doing evil, and praised for doing good. 

Second step: to be neither praised nor blamed. 

502 

Abraham took nothing for himsdf, but only for his servants. 
So the righteous man takes for himself nothing of the world, nor 
of the applause of the world, but only for his passions, which he uses 
as their master, saying to the one, “Go,” and to another, “Come.” 
Sui te erit appetitus tuus^ The pasaons thus subdued are virtues. 
Even God attributes to Himself avarice jealousy, anger; and these 
are virtues as well as kindness, pity, constancy, which are also pas- 
sions. We must employ them as slaves, and, leaving to them their 
food, prevent the soul from taking any of it. For, when the passions 
become masters, they are vices; and they give theu: nutriment to 
the soul, and the soul nourishes itsdf upon it, and is poisoned. 

503 

Phibsophers have consecrated the vices by pladng them in God 
Himself. Christians have consecrated the wrtues. 

iv. 7. 
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504 

The just mao acts by ^th in the least things; when he reproves 
his servants, he desires their conversion by the Spirit of Go4 and 
prays God to correct them; and he expects as much from God as 
from his own reproofs, and prays God to bless his corrections. And so 
in ail his other actions he proceeds with the Spirit of God; and his 
actions deceive us by reason of the . . . or suspension of the Spirit 
of God in him; and he repents in his affliction. 

505 

All things can be deadly to us, even the things made to serve us; 
as in nature walls can kill us, and stairs can kill us, if we do not walk 
circumspectly. 

The least movement affects all nature; the entire sea changes be- 
cause of a rock. Thus in grace, the least action affects everything by 
its consequences; therefore everything is important. 

In each action we must look beyond the action at our past, present, 
and future state, and at others whom it affects, and see the relations 
of all those things. And then we shall be very cautious. 

506 

Let God not impute to us our ans, that is to say, all the conse- 
quences and results of our sins, which are dreadfid, even those of 
the smallest faults, if we wish to follow them out mercilessly! 

507 

The spirit of grace; the hardness of the heart; external drcuni- 
stances. 


508 

Grace is indeed needed to turn a man into A saint; and he ivho 
doubts it does not know what a saint or a man is. 
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509 

PA3osophersi-^A fine thing to cry to a man «4io <h]es not know 
himself, dutt he shoidd come of himself to Godl And a fine thing, to 
say so to a man who does know himsetff 

510 

Man is not worthy of God, but he is not incapable of being ma<le 
worthy. 

It is unworthy of God to unite Himself to wretched man; but it is 
not imworthy of God to pull him out of his misery. 

5 « 

If we would say that man is too inagnificant to deserve com- 
munion with God, we must indeed be very great to judge of it. 

5 « 

It is, in peculiar phraseology, wholly the body of Jesus Quist, but 
it cannot be said to be the whole body of Jesus Qurist. The unicm 
of two things without change does not enable us to say that one be- 
comes the other; the soul thus being united to the body, the fire 
to the timber, without change. But change is necessary to make the 
form of the one become the form of the other; thus the union die 
Word to man. Because my body without my soul would not make 
the body of a man; therefore my soul muted to any matter whatso- 
ever will make my body. It does not disdnguidi t^ necessary con- 
dition from the sufficient condition; the union is necessary, but not 
sufficient The left arm is not the right ~ 

In^ienetnffiilky is a {uoperty of matter. 

Idmtity of number in regard to the same time requires die identity 
of matter. 

Huts if God united my soul to a body in China, the same body, 
idem ntmeto, would be in China. 

Ihe ’mme river vrfbidi nnis there is Hem mmero as dae wf&h 
runs at die same time m Qdmt 
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5*3 

Why God has est;d>lished prayer. 

1. To communicate to His creatiares the dignity dE causality. 

2. To teadi us from whom our virtue comes. 

3. To make us deserve otho* virtues by work. 

But to keep ffis own pre-eminence^ He grants prayer to whmn 
He pleases. 

Objection : But we believe that we hold prayer of ourselves. 

This is absurd; for ance, though having faidi, we cannot have vir> 
tues, how diould we have faith? Is there a greater distance between 
infidelity and faith than between faith and virtue? 

MerH. This word is ambiguous. 

Meruit habere Redemptorem^ 

Meruit tarn sacra membra tangere.'* 

Digno tarn sacra membra tangere” 

Non sum dignus.** 

Qui manducat indignus!* 

Dignus est accipere^ 

Dignare me.” 

God is only bound according to His promises. He has promised 
to grant justice to prayers; He has never promised prayer ody to the 
children of fuomise. 

Saint Augustine has distinctly said that strength would be taken 
away from the righteous. But it is by chance that he said it; for it 
naight have happened that the occasion of saying it did not present 
itself. But his principles make us see that when the occadon for it 
presented itsdl^ it was impo^ble that he should not say it» or that 
he should say anything to the contrary. It is thai rather that he was 
forced to say it, when the occasion presented itself, than that he said 
it, when the occadon presented itself the one being of necesdty, 
the otha* of chance. But the two are all that we can ask. * 

dswnrad to lum a totownw." 

4tterv«d to tondi to ncnd.” 

Y ^ dMB Ua «anns to toodi, ate.” 

It..** m 6. . 

«e who Uttworaqr eu*.’*— 1 G^atbiant, sL 27. 

He it worthy to nceivo.’*— loedainBi ie. tx. » *^*To deem me worthy.** . 
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"Woric out your own salvation with fear.” 

Proofs fM-ayer. Petenti dabitur” 

Therefore it is in our power to ask. On the other hand, there is 
God. So it is not in our power, since the obtaining of (the grace) 
to pray to Him is not in our power. For since salvation is not in us, 
and the obtaining of such grace is from Him, prayer is not in our 
power. 

The righteous man should then hope no more in God, for he ought 
not to hope, but to strive to obtain what he wants. 

Let us conclude then that, since man is now unrighteous since 
the first sin, and God is unwilling that he should thereby not be 
estranged from Him, it is only by a first effect that he is not estranged. 

Therefore, those who depart from God have not this first effect 
without which they are not estranged firom God, and those who do 
not depart from God have this first effect. Therefore, those whom 
we have seen possessed for some time of grace by this first effect, 
cease to pray, for want of this first effect. 

Then God abandons the first in this sense. 

515 

The elect will be ignorant of thdr virtue^ and the outcast of 
the greatness of thdr sins: “Lord, when saw we Thee an hungered, 
thirsty?” &c. 

516 

Rmnans, iu. 27. Boasting is excluded. By what law? Of works? 
nay, but by faith. Then faith is not within our power like the deeds 
cS. ^ law, and it is given to us in another way. 

517 

Comfort yoursdives. It is not from yoursdves that you du>uld 
opeot ^race; but, on the contrary, it is in expectiug oixhing firom 
yourselves, ilut you must hope for it 

t. PMstdimr, viL 7. 
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518 

Every condition, and even the martyrs, have to fear, aocordmg to 
Scripture. 

The greatest pain of purgatory is the uncertainty of the judgment. 
Deus lAscondittts!* 


519 

John, viii. 30. Multi crediderunt in cum, Dicebat ergo Jesus: "Si 
manseritis . . . vere mei discipuli eriHs, et veritas Uberabit tfos." Re- 
spondent: "Semen Abraha sumus, et nemini servimus unquam" 
There is a great difference between disciples and true disdples. 
We recognise them by telling them that the truth will make them 
free; for if they answer that they are free, and that it is in their 
power to come out of slavery to the devil, they are indeed disdi^e^ 
but not true disciples. 


520 

The law has not destroyed nature, but has instructed it; grace has 
not destroyed the law, but has made it act. Faith received at bap> 
tism is the source of the whole life of Christians and of the converted. 

521 

Grace will always be in the world, and nature also; so that the 
former is in some sort naturaL And thus there will always be 
Pelagians, and always Catholics, and always strife; because the first 
birth makes the one, and the grace of the second birth the other. 

522 

The law imposed what it did not give. Grace gives what it 
imposes. 

5*3 

All faidr consists in Jesus Christ and in Adaa\, and all morality in 
lust and in grace. 


n^AUddeaCod.' 
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Time is oo docodoe more approfMiate to nutn than 
teaches him his double capacity of receiving and of lo^g grace, 
because of the doid>le peril to which he is '\H^)Osed, of de^>air or of 
pride. 


525 

The philosophers did not prescribe feelings suitable to the two 
states. 

They inspired feelings of pure greatness, and that is not man’s 
state. 

They inspired feelings of pure littleness, and that is not man’s 

^e. 

There must be feelings of humility, not from nature, but from 
penitence, not to rest in them, but to go on to greatness. There must 
be feelings of greatness, not from merit, but from grace, and after 
having passed through humiliation. 

526 

Misery induces despair, pride induces presumption. The Incarna- 
tion diows man the greatness of his misery by the greatness of the 
remedy which he required. 


527 

The knowledge of God without that of man’s misery causes pride. 
'Ihe knowledge of man’s misery without that of God causes despair. 
The knowledge of Jesus Christ constitutes the middle course, because 
in k&a we find bo^ God and our misery. 

528 

JeiKs Cfac^ » a God whom we sqjfifoach without fmde^ and befiare 
ndiom we jhumhie oursdves vidthout despair. 
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5*9 

. . . N(tf a degradation which renders us incapable of good, nor a 
holiness exempt from eviL 


530 

A person told me one day that on coming from confesaon he 
felt great joy and confidence. Another told me that he remained in 
fear. Whereupon I thought that these two together would make one 
good man, and that each was wanting in that he had not the feeling 
of the oAer. The same often happens in other things. 

53 * 

He who knows the will of his master will be beaten with more 
blows, because of the power be has by his knowledge. Qui Justus 
est, justificetur adkuc,** because of the power he has by justice. From 
him who has received most, will the greatest reckoning be demanded, 
because of the power he has by this help. 

53 * 

Scripture has provided passages of consolation and of warning 
for all ccMidttions. 

Nature seems to have done the same thing by her two infinities, 
natural and moral; for we diall always have the higher and the 
lower, the more clever and the less clever, the most exalted and the 
meanest, in order to humble our pride, and exalt our humility. 

533 

Coitfmiautum cor” (Saint Paul). This is the Christian duracter. 
Alba has named you, I \now you no more (Ccnndlie). That is the 
inhiunan character. The human character is the opposite. 

534 

Them «te tudy two Eads of men: tiw rightsou^ who bdieve tixmir 
sdlves siaaer^ ^ test;, tinhm% who b^eve tiiemteh)es tighteoin, 
**ll«vdatkNgi, xsii. Ji. ****4 braken inart." 
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We owe a great dd)t to those who point out &ults. For they mor> 
dfy us. They teach us that we have been demised. They ^ not 
prevent our bang so in the future; for we have many other &ults 
for which we may be despised. They prepare for us the exercise 
of correction and freedom from fault. 

536 

Man is so made that by continually telling him he is a fool he 
bdieves it, and by continually telling it to himself he makes himself 
believe it. For man holds an inward talk with his self alone, which 
it behoves him to regulate well: Corrumpunt mores bonos colloquia 
praval* We must keep dlent as much as posable, and talk with 
ourselves only of God, whom we know to be true; and thus we 
convince ourselves of the truth. 


537 

Christianity is strange. It bids man recognise that he is vile, even 
abominable, and bids him desire to be like God. Without such a 
counterpoise, this dignity would make him horribly vain, or this 
humiliation would make him terribly abject. 

538 

With how litde pride does a Christian believe himself united to 
Godl With how litde humiliadon does he place himself on a 
levd with the worms of earth! _ 

A glorious manne r to wdcome life and death, good and evill 

539 

What difEerence in point of obedience is there between a soldier 
and a Cartluiaan monk? For both are equally unckr obedience and 
dqwndga, bndi engage in equally pamful exadses. But the soldier 

^ X Corinthians, xv. 33. 
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always hopes to conunand, and never attains this, for even captains 
and princes are ever slaves and dependents; sdll he ever hopes and 
ever works to attain this. Whereas the Carthusian monk makes 
a vow to be always dependent. So they do not differ in thdr per- 
petual thraldom, in which both of them always exist, but in the 
hope, which one always has, and the other never. 

540 

The hope which Christians have of possessing an infinite good is 
mingled with real enjoyment as well as with fear; for it is not as 
with those who should hope for a kingdom, of which they, being 
subjects, would have nothing; but they hope for holiness for free- 
dom from injustice, and they have something of this. 

541 

None is so happy as a true Christian, nor so reasonable, virtuous, 
or amiable. 


542 

The Christian religion alone makes man altogtther lovabie and 
happy. In honesty, we cannot perhaps be altogether lovable and 
happy. 


543 

Pre/oce.— The metaphysical proofs of God are so remote from 
the reasoning of men, and so complicated, that they make little im- 
pression; and if they should be of service to som^ it would be only 
during the moment that they see such demonstration; but an hour 
afterwards they fear they have been mistaken. 

Quod curiositate cognoverunt sup^bia amisemtaP , 

This is the result of the knowl^ge of God obtained wdthout 
Jesus Ouist; it is communion without a mediator with the God 
whom they have known without a mediator. Whoeas those who 
have known God by a mediator know thdur own wrtiichedness. 

diqr knew iqr searching tbqr have lost by pride;’'— <St; Anguitine. 
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544 

Hie God of die Christians is a God who makes die soul feel that 
He is her only good, that her only rest in Him, that her only< 
ddight is in loving Him; and who makes her at the same time abhorl 
the dlistacles «diich keep her back, and prevent her from lovingl 
God with all her strength. Self-love and lust, which hinder us, are \ 
unbearable to her. Thus God makes her fed that she has this root \ 
of self-love which destroys her, and whidi He alone can cure. 

545 

Jesus Christ did nothing but teach men that they loved themselves, 
that they were slaves, blind, sick, wretched, and sinners; diat He 
must deliver them, enlighten, bless, and heal them; that this would 
be effected by hating self, and by following Him through sufiering 
and the death on the cross. 


546 

Without Jesus Christ man must be in vice and misery; with 
J^s Qirist man is free from vice and nusery; in Him is all our vir- 
tue and all our happness. Apart from Him thoe is but vice, misery, 
darkness, death, despair. 


547 

We know God only by Jesus Christ Widwut this mediator 
all communion with God is takoi away; throi^ Jesus Christ we 
know God* AU those who have churned to know God, and to 
prove Him without Jesus Oirist, have had tmly weak proofs. But 
in proctf of Jesus Quist we have die prajdiecws, wludi are sdid and 
pa4>i^ {uoofs. And these precedes, being accos^idied and 
prwrnd true by the evei^ marie die certainty of ^ese tnsdu, and 
therefom^'^viiu^ of Christ InHmih«, andtiuoi^Hltn,we 
know CodL from Him, and vridiout the Scripture^ without 
or^frial 4i4 whfrout a necemry Mediator pcomiaed and awie, we 
caniwt ahirilinely pmve God, nor teach right doctriSK ^ right iiw- 
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ralhy. But Jesm Qirist, aad is Jesas Chrat, we prove God, 

and teadi morality and doctrine. Jeans Christ is then die true God 
at men. 

But we know at the same time our wretchedness; £or this God is 
none other tiban the Saviour of our wretchedness. So we can only 
know God well by knowii^ our iniquities. Therefore those who 
have known God, withont knowing their wretchedness, have not 
gbriiied Him, but have glorified themsdbes. Quia.. . . son eog- 
novit per sa^eutiam . . . pfocmr Deo per stultititm priedicatioms 
salvos facere.** 
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Not only do we know God by Jesus Christ alone, but we know 
ourselves only by Jesus Christ. We know life and dea^ only through 
Jesus Christ. Apart from Jesus Christ, we do not know what is our 
life, nor our death, nor God, nor oursdves. 

Thus without the Scripture, which has Jesus Christ alone for its 
object, we know nothing, and see oidy darkness and confuacm in 
the nature of God, and in our own nature. 

549 

It is not only impossible but useless to know God without Jesus 
Christ They have not departed from Him, but approadied; they 
have not humbled themselves, but . . . 

^Ho quisque optimus est, pessitnus, si hoc ipsum, quod optimus est, 
adscribat sibi!* 
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I love poverty because He loved it I love riches because they af- 
ford me the means of hdping the very poor. I keep faith with every- 
body; I do not tender evil to those who wrong me, but I wish th^ a 
lot Uke mine^ in winch 1 te^'^ nather et^ nor good firom men. 
I try to be Jostt'true, dncm^' tmd foithful to all men; 1 have a tendor 


* I CorioiMaas, i ai. 


auAsti tiuxi wont» iE bit it tor 


beit 
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heart for those to whom God has more dosely united me; and 
whether I am alone, or seen of men, I do all my actions in the aght 
of God, who must judge of them, and to whom I have consecrated 
them all. 

These are my sentiments; and every day^ef my life I bless my Rd 
deemer, who has implanted them in me, and who, of a man full of 
weaknesses, of miseries, of lust, of pride, and of ambition, haa 
made a man free from all these evils by the power of His grace, to I 
which all the glory of it is due, as of myself I have only misery and ' 
error. 
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Dignior plagis qttam oscuUs non timeo quia amo* 

552 

The Sepulchre of Jesus CAmr.— Jesus Christ was dead, but seen 
on the Cross. He was dead, and hidden in the Sepulchre. 

Jesus Christ was buried by the saints alone. 

Jestis Christ wrought no miracle at the Sepulchre. 

Only the saints entered it. 

It is there, not on the Cross, that Jesus Christ takes a new life. 

It is the last mystery of the Passion and the Redemption. 

Jesus Christ had nowhere to rest on earth but in the Sepulchre. 

His enemies only ceased to persecute Him at the Sepulchre. 

553 

The Mystery of Jesus.— ]esas suffers in His passion the torments 
which men inflict upon Him; but in His agony He suffers the 
torments which He inflicts on Himself; turbare'semiHpsum}^ This 
is a suffering from no human, but an almi^ty hand, for He must 
be alimghty to bear it. 

Jesus se^s some comfort at least in His three dearest friends, and 
ffiey areasleq>. He prays them to bear with Him for a little, and they 
leave Him with entire indifference, having so little compaiwiftn that 

** "Thou^ t deserve blowt rtther than Usses, 1 do not fear, became I love.” 

John, xl 33 . 
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it could not prevent their sleeping even for a moment. And thus 
Jesus was left alone to the wrath of God. 

Jesus is alone on the earth, without any one not only to feel and 
share His sufierings, but even to know of it; He and Heavui were 
alone in that knowledge. 

Jesus is in a garden, not of deUght as the first Adam, where he 
lost himsdf and the whole human race, but in one of agony, where 
He saved Himself and the whole human race. 

He suffers this affliction and this desertion in the horror <A night. 

I believe that Jesus never complained but on this single occasion; 
but then ife complained as if He could no longer bear His extreme 
suffering. “My soul is sorrowful, even unto death.” 

Jesus seeks companionship and comfort from men. This is the 
sole occasion in all His life, as it seems to me. But He receives it not, 
for His disciples are adeep. 

Jesus will be in agony even to the end of the world. We must not 
sleep during that time. 

Jesus, in the midst of this universal desertion, including that of 
His own friends chosen to watch with Him, finding them asleep, is 
vexed because of the danger to which they expose, not Him, but 
themselves; He cautions them for their own safety and their own 
good, with a sincere tenderness for them during dteir ingratitude, 
and warns them that the qnrit is willing and the flesh weak. 

Jesus, finding them still asleep, without being restrained by any 
consideration for themselves or for Him, has. the kindness not to 
waken them, and leaves them in repose. 

Jesus prays, tmcertain of the will of His Father, and fears death; 
but, when He knows it. He goes forward to offer Himself to death. 
Ettmus. Processit.** (John). 

Jesus adted of men and was not heard. 

Jesus, while His disciples slept, wrought their salvation. He has 
wrought that of each of the righteous while they slq>t; bodi in their 
nodungness b^re thdr birth, and in thm sins after their iurth. 

He prays only once that the cup pass away, and then with sih* 
mission; and twice that it borne if necessary. 

Jesus is weary. 

**1^111 kv^ 4. 

\ 
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lensi^ ieeii^ all His friends adeep and all {£s enmies wakefril, 
commits Himsdf entirely to His Father. 

Jesus does not regard in Judas his ennuty, but die orrkr of God, 
which He loves and admits, once He calls him friend. 

Jesus tears Himself away from His dMci{des to enter into His 
sjfooy; we mutt tear oursdves away from our neatest and dearett 
to imitate Him. \ 

Jesus being in agony and in the greatest affliction, let us prajn 
longer. \ 

We imfdore the mercy of God, not that He may leave us at peace ^ 
in our vices, but that He may deliver us from them. 

If God gave us masters by His own hand, OhI how necessary 
for us to obey them with a good heart! Necessity and evmts foUow 
infallibly. 

—“Console thyself thou wouldst not seek Me, if thou hadst not 
found Me. 

“I thought of thee in Mine agony, I have sweated such drops of 
blood for thee. 

“It is tempting Me rather than {woving thyself, to think if thou 
wouldst do such and such a thing on an occauon which has not 
happened; I shall act in thee if it occur. 

“Let thyself be guided by My rules; see how well 1 have led the 
Virgin and the saints who have let Me act in them. 

“The Father loves all that I do. 

“Dost thou widi that it always cost Me the blood of My humanity, 
without thy dhedding tears? 

“Ihy convernon is My affair; fear not, and pray with confidence 
as far Me. 

“I am present vrith thee by My Word in Scripture, by My Spirit in 
the Church and by inspimtion, by My power iiTthe priests, by My 
praym^ in the fakhfid. 

“Hiyridaas will lutt heal thee, for diou wik die at last.. But it is 
I uho heal thee, and make the body immortaL 

“Suffer bodily chains and servinsle, I deliver thee at i»eseot mdy 
frmn qmtual servitude. 

“1 am more a friend to thee than such and such an one, fat I have 
done for thee more than they; th^ would nm have suffered what 
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I have suffered from thee, and diey would not have died for thee 
as I have done in the time of dune infiddities and cruelties, and 
as I am ready to do, and do, among my elect and at the Holy Sacra- 
ment. 

“If thou knewest diy ans, thou wouldst lose heart.” 

—I shall bse it then, Lord, for on Thy assurance I believe their 
malice. 

—“No, for I, by whom thou learnest, can heal thee of them, and 
what I say to thee is a sign that I will heal thee. In proportion to 
thy expiation of them, thou wilt know them, and it will be said to 
thee: ‘Behold, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ Repent, then, for thy 
hidden sins, and for the secret malice of those which thou knowest.” 

—Lord, I give Thee all. 

—“I love thee more ardendy than thou hast loved thine abomina- 
tions ut itntnundus pro luto* 

“To Me be the glory, not to thee, worm of the earth. 

“Ask thy confessor, when My own words are to thee occaaon of 
evil, vanity, or curiosity.” 

—I see in me depths of pride, curioaty and lust. Theare is no 
relation between me and God nor Jesus Cbria the Righteous. But 
He has been made sin for me; all Thy scourges are fallen t^n Him. 
He is more abominable than I, and, far from abhorring m^ He 
holds Himself honoured that I go to Him and soco>r Him. 

But He has healed Himself, and still more so will He heal me. 

I mua add my wounds to His, and join mysdf to Him; and He 
will save me in saving Himself. But tUs must not be pottponed to 
the future. 

Eritis sictu dii scientes bonum et nudum.*^ Each one creates his 
god, when judging. “This is good or bad;” and msa mourn 'or 
rqoice too much at events. 

Do little things as though they were great, because of the majesty 
of Jesus Christ who does them in t^ and who lives Our lib; and do 
the greatest things as though they were little and easy, because of 
Hs omnipotence. 

**“A« M witb dajr.'’ **Onie^ iiL S* 
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It seems to me that Jesus Christ only allowed i£s wounds to be 
touched afto’ his resurrection: iVo/i me tangtre.** We must unite our^ 
selves only to His sufferings. ' ^ 

At the Last Supper He gave Himself in communion as about ta 
die; to the disciples at Emmaus as risen from the dead; to the whole' 
Church as ascended into heaven. 

555 

“Compare not thyself with others, but with Me. If thou dost not 
find Me in those with whom thou comparest thyself, thou comparest 
thyself to one who is abominable. If thou findest Me in them, com- 
pare thyself to Me. But whom wilt thou compare? Thyself, or Me 
in thee? If it is thyself, it is one who is abominable. If it is I, thou 
comparest Me to Myself. Now I am God in all. 

“I speak to thee, and often counsel thee, because thy director can- 
not speak to thee, for I do not want thee to lack a guide. 

“And perhaps I do so at his prayer^ and thus he leads thee with- 
out thy seeing it. Thou wouldst not seek Me, if thou didst not 
possess Me. 

“Be not therefore troubled.” 

*'John, xz. 17. 
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The Fundamentals of the Chmstun Reugion 

556 

M en blaspheme what they do not know. The Christian re* 
ligion consists in two points. It is of equal concern to men 
to know them, and it is equally dangerous to be ignmrant 
of than. And it is equally of God’s macy that He has given indi- 
cations of both. 

And yet they take occasion to conclude that one of these points 
does not exist, &om that which should have caused them to infer the 
other. The sages who have said there is only one God have been 
persecuted, the Jews were hated, and still more the Christians. They 
have seen by the light of nature that if there be a true rdigion on 
earth, the course of all things must tend to it as to a centre. 

The whole course of things must have for its object the establish- 
ment and the greatness of religion. Men must have within them 
feelings suited to what religion teaches us. And, finally, religion must 
so be the object and centre to which all things tend, that whoever 
knows the principles of religion can give an explanation both of the 
whole nature of man in particular, and of the whole course of the 
world in general. 

And on this ground they take occa^n to revile the Christian 
religion, because they misunderstand it. They imagine that it con- 
fists simply in the worship of a God confidered as great, powerful, 
and eternal; which is strictly dfism, almost as hs ronoved from the 
Christian religion as atheism, which is its exact oppofite. And dience 
diey conclude that this religion is not tru^ because they do not see 
that all things concur to the establifiiment of this pointy that God 
does not manifest Himself to men with all the evidence whidi He 
could show. 

But let them concluck what diey vfill agdnst deism, diey will 
conclude nothing against the Christian religion, which properly con- 
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sists in the mystery of the Redeemer^ who, uniting in Himsdf the 
two natures, human and divine, has redeemed men from the corrup- 
tion of sin in order to reconcile them in His divine person to God. 

The Christian religion then teaches men these two truths; that 
there is a God whom men can know, and'that there is a corruption 
in their nature which renders them unworthy of Him. It is equally ^ 
important to men to know both these points; and it is equally dan- 
gerous for man to know God without knowing his own wretched- 
ness^ and to know his own wretchedness without knowing the Re- 
deemer who can free him from it The knowledge of only one of 
these pmnts gives rise dtha* to the pride of philosopher^ who have 
known God, and not their own wretchedness, or to the de^air of 
atheists, who know their own wrenrhedness, but not the Redeemer. 

And, as it is alike necessary to man to know these two points, so 
is it alike merciful of God to have made us know them. The Chris- 
tian religion does this; it is in this that it consists. 

Let us herein examine the order of the world, and see if all things 
do not tend to establish these two chief pc^ts of this rdigion: Jesus 
Christ is the end of all, and riie centre to which all tends. Whoever 
knows Him knows the reason of everything. 

Those who fall into error err only through failure to see one of 
these cwo things. We can then have an excellent knowledge of God 
without that of our own wretchedness, and of our own wretchedness 
without thw of God. But we cannot know Jesus Christ without 
knowing at the same time both God and our own wretchedness. 

Therefore I shall not undertake here to prove by natural reasons 
^ther rile existence dE God, or the Trinity, or the immortality of 
the sDuh or anything of that nature; not only because I riiould not 
fori mysrif suffidenriy able to find in nature ^guments to con- 
vince hardened atheists, but also because such knowledge without 
Jfous Christ is usriess and barren. Though a man should be con- 
viooed that numwical proportions are immatmal truriis, eternal 
and d^endent a first truth, in which they subsist, and which is 
called God, I should not think him far advanced towards his own 
lalvadmi. ^ 

The Go4 nf Chrisriani is not a God who is rimply rise auriior of 
madiematkxd truriis, or of the orcfor of the riements; that is the view 
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o£ h e at fa e n g and £{»cureans. He is not merely a God who ocerdset 
His providence over the ti£e and fortunes ot men, to bestow on 
those who worship Him a long and happy life. That was the portion 
of the Jews. But the God of Ahraha^ the God I«aag, the God 
of Jacd), the God of Christians, is a God of love and of comfcnt, 
a God who fills the soul and heart of those whom He possesses, a ' 
God who makes them conscious of their inward wretchedness, and 
His infinite mercy, who unites Himself to their inmost soul, who 
fills it with humility and joy, with confidence and love, who renders 
them incapable of any other end than Himself. 

All who seek God without Jesus Christ, and who rest in nature^ 
either find no light to satisfy them, or come to form for themselves 
a means of knowing God and serving Him without a mediator. 
Thereby they fall either into atheism, or into ddsm, two things which 
the Christian religion abhors almost equally. 

Without Jesus Christ the world would not exist; fi>r it should 
needs be either that it would be destroyed or be a helL 

If the world existed to instruct man of God, His divinity would 
shine through every part in it in an indisputable manuM'; but as 
it exists only by Jesus Christ, and for Jesus Christ, and to teach men 
both their corruption and their redemption, all displays the proofs of 
these two truths. 

AH appearance indicates neithor a total exdution nor a manifest 
presence of divinity, but the presence of a God who hides Himself. 
Everything bears this character. 

. . . Shall he abne who knows Us nature know it only to be 
miseiable? Shall he alone who knows it be alone unhappy? 

... Ilk must not see nothing at all, nor must he see sufficient 
fi>r him to bdieve he possesses it; but he must see enough to know 
that he has lost it. For to know of Us loss, he must see and not tee; 
and that is exactly the state in wUdi he natundly is. 

. . . Whatever part he takes, I shall not leave him at rest . . • 

557 

»•. b is dien me th«t everytUi^ teaches man Us condition but 
he must londarstrad tUs wdL For it iatiot uue that all t^eals 
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and it is not trae that all conceals God. But it is at the same time 
tnie that He hides Himself from those who tempt Him, and that He 
reveals Himself to those who seek Him, because men are both un* 
worthy and capable of God; unworthy by their corruption, capable 
by their original nature. ' 
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What shall we conclude from all our darkness, but our unworthi- 
ness? 
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If there never had been any appearance of God, this eternal depri- 
vadon would have been equivocal, and might have as well corre- 
sponded with the absence of all divinity, as with the unworthiness of 
men to Know Him; but His occasional, though not continual, 
appearances remove the ambiguity. If He appeared once. He exists 
always; and thus we cannot but conclude both that there is a God, 
and that men are unworthy of Him. 
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We do not understand the glorious state of Adam, nor the nature 
of his an, nor the transmission of it to us. These are matters which 
todt place under conditions of a nature altogether difierent hrom 
our own, and which transcend our present understanding. 

The knowledge of all this is useless to us as a means of escape 
from it; and all that we are concerned to know, is that we are miser- 
aide^ corrupt separated from God, but ransomed by Jesus Christ, 
whoeof we have wonderful proofs on earth. — 

So the two proofs of corruption and redemption are drawn from 
the ui^pdly, who live in indifference to rdigion, and from the Jews 
who ate irreconcila bl e enemies. 

561 

There are two ways of proving the truths of our rdligion;’aoe 
fay thepower ofreasoofthe odmby the audboiity of him yiho qteaks. 
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We do not make use of the latter, but of the former. We do not 
say, “This must be believed, for Scripture which says it, is divine.” 
But we say that it must be believed for such and such a reason, which 
are fe^le arguments, as reason may be bent to everything. 
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There is nothing on earth that does not show either the wretched- 
ness of man, or the mercy of God; either the weakness of man with- 
out God, or the strength of man with God. 
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It will be one of the confusions of the damned to see that they are 
condemned by their own reason, by which they claimed to condemn 
the Christian religion. 
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The prophecies, the very miracles and proofs of our religion, are 
not of such a nature that they can be said to be absolutely convincing. 
But they are also of such a kind that it cannot be said that it is 
imreasonable to believe them. Thus there is both evidence and ob- 
scurity to enlighten some and confuse others. But the evidence is 
such that it surpasses, or at least equals, the evidence to the contrary; 
so that it is not reason which can determine men not to follow h, 
and thus it can only be lust or malice of heart. And by this means 
there is sufficient evidence to condemn, and insufficient to convince; 
so that it appears in those who follow it, that it is grace, and not 
reason, which makes them follow it; and in those who shun it, that it 
is lust, not reason, which makes them shun it. 

Vere iisdpuU, vere Israelita, vere Uberi, vere cibus} 

565. 

Recognise, then, the trudi of religion in the very, obscurity 
religion, in the litde light we have of it, and in the indiffierence which 
vre have to knowing it. 

*Ib aUuwm to John, 31s i, 47; viii. 365 vL sas "Verily diiciplest vei^ an 
twsd he , verily cWdno. verily CoodL” 
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We understand nothing o£ the works o£ God, i£ we do not take 
as a princijde that He has willed to blind sc^e, and enlighten others 

567 

Hie two contrary reasons. We must begin with that; without diat \ 
we understand nothing, and all is heretical; and we must even add . 
at the end o£ each truth that the opposite truth is to be remembered. 

568 

Ohjection.—The Scripture is plainly £ull o£ matters not dictated 
by die Holy Spiiitf—Ansu/^r. Then they do not harm £aith. — Objec- 
tion. But the Church has decided that all is o£ the Holy Spiriti — 
Answer. I answer two things: first, the Church has not so decided; 
secondly, i£ she should so decide, it could be maintained. 

Do you think that the prophecies cited in the Gospd are rdated 
to malu you believe ? No, it is to keep you from believing. 

569 

Canonical.— The heretical books in the beginning of the Church 
serve to prove the canonical. 
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To the chapter on die Fundamentals must be added that on Typol- 
0^ touching the reason of types: why Jesus Christ was prophesied as 
to His first coming; why prophesied obscurely as to the manner. 
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The reason why. Types*— \They had to deal ivith a carnal p^le 
and tt) render them ^ depositary of the s{»ritual covenant.] To 
g^ve faidi to the Mesaah, it was necessary diere diould have been 
preoedeot prophecies, and that these diould be conveyed by persons 
idiove tu^ckm, dili^t, ibithful, unusually zeabus^ and ktmwn to 
afi the vTorkL ... 
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To acDom ^h all dus» God chose tlas carnal people, to whom He 
oitrusted the pcofdiedes wduch £orttell die Messiah as a deUvenr, 
and as a di^ienser o£ those carnal goods whidi this peo^ loved. 
And thus th^ have had an extraordinary passion for then: prqdaets, 
and, in sig^t of the whole wmrld, have had charge of th^ boohs 
which foretell their Messiah, assuring all nations that He should 
come, and in the way foretold in the bodes, which they hdd open to 
the whole world. Yet this people, deceived by the poor and igno' 
minious advent of the Messiah, have been f£s most cruel enemies. 
So that they, the peofde least open to suspicion in the world <£ 
favouring us, the most stria smd most zealous that can be named 
for thdr law and their prophets, have kqic the books incorrupt. 
Hence those who have rejeaed and crucified Jesus Christ, vdio has 
been to them an offence, are those who have charge of the books 
which testify of Him, and* state that He will be an offence and 
rejeaed. Therefore they have shown it was kfe by rejecting Him, 
and He has been alike proved both by the righteous Jews who re- 
ceived Him, and by the unrighteous wlui rejected Him, bodi facts 
having been foretdd. 

Wherefore the prophecies have a hidden and qnritual meaning, 
to which this people were hostile, under the carnal meaning which 
they loved. If the qiiritual meaning had been revealed, they would 
not have loved it, and, unable to bear it, they would not have been 
zealous a£ the preservation of thdu* books and tiieir ceremonies; and 
if they had loved these ^^tual promises, and had presaved them 
incorrupt till the time of the Messiah, their testimony would have 
had no fcnc^ because they had been his friends. 

Therefore it was wett that the spiritual meaning sfaotdd be coof 
cealed; but, on the otha hand, if diis meaning had been » faiddoi iu 
not to appear at all, it could not have served as a proof of the Mes* 
tiah. What then was done? In a crowd of passages it has been hid- 
den unda the temporal meaning, and in a few has been.^early re- 
vealed; beindes diat thi time omI die state of the vw»id have been so 
clearly foretold that it itchaner than the sun. And in some ^aees 
this 8{Hritual meankq; is so dearly expressed, that it would reqpnte a 
blindness like diat vdich the fie^ imposes on die qiirit when k k 
sididued by h, not .to recognise it. 
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See thoi what has beea the prudence of God. Hiis meaning is 
concealed under another in an infinite number of passages, and in 
sonae> though rarely, it is revealed; but yet so that the passagiis in 
which it is concealed are equivocal, and can suit both meanings; 
whereas the passages where it is disclosed^ are unequivocal, and cap 
only suit the q>iritual meaning. 

So that this cannot lead us into error, and could only be misundei^ 
stood by so carnal a people. 

For when blessings are promised in abundance, what was to pre-\ 
vent them from understanding the true blessings, but their covetous- 
ness, which limited the meaning to worldly goods? But those whose 
only good was in God referred them to God alone. For there are two 
principles, which divide the wills of men, covetousness and charity. 
Not that covetousness cannot exist along with faith in God, nor 
charity with worldly riches; but covetousness uses God, and enjoys 
the world, and charity is the opponte. 

Now the ultimate end gives names to things. All which prevents 
us from attaining it, is called an enemy to us. Thus the creatures, 
however good, are the enemies of the righteous, when they turn than 
away from God, and God Himself is the enemy of those whose covet- 
ousness He confounds. 

Thus as the significance of the word “enemy” is dependent on 
the ultimate end, the righteous understood by it their passions, and 
the carnal the Babylonians; and so these terms were obscure only 
for the unrighteous. And this is what Isaiah says: Signa legem in 
eUeAs mas} and that Jesus Christ shall be a stone of stumbling. 
But, “Blessed are they who shall not be offended in him.” Hosea, ult., 
says excellently, “Where is the vnse? and he shall understand what 
I say. The rigkeous shall know them, for the ways of God are right; 
but the transgressors shall fall therduo.” 

57a 

Hypodteds that the apostles were impostor&r-’llse time clearly, 
the marmw obscurdy.'— Five typical proo& 

^ <1600 prophets. 

( 400 sca tt e re d. 

* Isaiah, yiH. 16. 
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BUndness of Seripturei—“Tits Scripture,” said the Jews, “says that 
we riiall not know whence Christ will come (John vii. 27 and xiL 34). 
The Scripture says that Christ abideth for ever, and He said that He 
should die.” Therefore^ says Saint John, they briieved not, though He 
had done so many miracles, that the word of Isaiah might 1 ^ ful- 
filled: "He hath bUnded themr &c. 

574 

Religion is so great a thing that it is right that those 
who will not take the trouble to serit it, if it be obscure, riiould be 
deprived of it. Why then do any complain, if it be such as can be 
found by seeking? 
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All things work together for good to the elect, even the obscuri- 
ties of Scripture; for they honour them because of what is divinely 
clear. And all things work together for evil to the rest of the world, 
even what is clear; for they revile such, because of the obscurities 
which they do not understand. 


576 

The generci conduct of the world towards the Church' God untb 
ing to bUnd and to enlighten.— Tht event having proved the divinity 
of these prophecies, the rest ought to be believed. And thereby we 
see the order of dbe world to be of this kind. The miracles of the 
Creation and the Deluge being forgotten, God sends the law and 
the miracles of Moses, the prophets who propheried particidar things; 
and to prepare a lasdng miracle. He prepares prophecies and their 
fulfilment; but, as the prophecies could be su^>ected. He desires to 
make them diove smpidtm, tic. 


577 

God ha$ made ^ MiwdweM diu peo{de subservient to the good 
d the dect. 
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There is sufficient clearness to enlighten the dect, and suffident 
obscurity to himffile them. There is $i]£cient obscurity to blind 
the repn^te, and sufficient clearness to condemn them, and mane 
them inexcusable ./ — Saint Augustine, Montaigne, Sebond. \ 

The genealogy of Jesus Christ in the Old Testament is inter- 
mingled with so many others that are useless, that it cannot be di» 
tinguished. If Moses had kept only the record of the ancestors o^ 
Christ, that might have been too plain. If he had not noted that of 
Jesus Christ, it might not have been sufficiently plain. But, after all, 
whoever looks closely sees that of Jesus Christ expressly traced 
through Tamar, Ruth, &c. 

Those who ordained these sacrifices, knew their uselessness; those 
who have declared their uselessness have not ceased to practise them. 

If God had permitted only one religion, it had been too easily 
known; but when we look at it closely, we clearly discern the truth 
amidst this confudon. 

The premiss.— Moses was a clever man. If then he ruled himself 
by his reason, he would say nothing clearly which was directly against 
reason. 

Thus all the very apparent weaknesses are strength. Example: the 
two genealogies in Saint Matthew and Saint Luke. What can be 
clearer than that this was not concerted? 

579 

God (and the Aposdes), foreseeing that the seeds of pride would 
make heresies q)ring up, and being unwilling to give them occaaon 
to arise from correct expressions, has put in Soipture and the prayers 
of the Church contrary words and sentences to produce their fruit in 
dme. 

So in mcMT^ He gives charity, which produces fruits contrary to 
lust. 


Nature has some perfections to show that she is the image of God, 
and tomtt daSeea to ihow that she is only His image. 
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God prefers rather to incline the will than the intellect. Perfect 
clearness would be of use to the intellect, and would harm the will. 
To humble pride. 

582 

We make an idol of truth itself; for truth apart from charity 
is not God, but His image and idol, which we must nather love 
nor worship; and still less must we love or worship its opposite, 
namely, falsehood. 

I can easily love total darkness; but if God keeps me in a state 
of semi-darkness, such partial darkness displeases me, and, because 
I do not see therein the advantage of total darkness, it is unpleasant 
to me. This is a fault, and at sign that I make for myself an idol of 
darkness, apart from the order of God. Now only His order must be 
worshipped. 

583 

The feeble-minded are people who know the truth, but only 
affirm it so far as consistent with their own interest. But, apart 
from that, they renounce it. 


584 

The world exists for the exercise of mercy and judgment, not as if 
men were placed in it out of the hands of God, but as hostile to God; 
and to them He grants by grace sufficient light, that they may return 
to Him, if they desire to seek and h>llow Him; and also that they 
may be punished, if they refuse to seek or follow Him. 

585 

« 

That God has willed to hide Himtelf,-~-ll there were only one re- 
ligion, God would indeed be manifest. The same would be the cas^ 
if there were no martyrs but in our. reBgion. 

God being thus hidden, every religion which does not affirm that 
God is hidden, is not triM; and eva7 religion which does not give 
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the reason of it, is not instructive. Our religion does all this: Vere 
tu es Dots absconditus* 


586 

If there were no obscurity, man would not be sensible of his cpr> 
ruption; if diere were no light, man would not hope for a remedy. 
Thus, it is not only fair, but advantageous to us, that God be parny 
hidden and partly revealed; since it is equally dangerous to man n 
know God without knowing his own wretchedness, and to know hr^ 
own wretchedness without knowing God. 

587 

This religion, so great in miracles, saints, blameless Fathers, learned 
and great witnesses, martyrs, established kings as David, and Isaiah, a 
prince of the blood, and so great in science, after having displayed all 
her miracles and all her wisdom, rejects all this, and declares that 
she has ndther wisdom nor signs, but only the cross and foolishness. 

For thos^ who, by these agns and that wisdom, have deserved yoiu 
belief and who have proved to you their character, declare to you that 
nothing of all this can change you, and render you capable of know* 
ing and loving God, but the power of the foolishness of the cross 
without wisdom and signs, and not the signs without this power. 
Thus our religion is foolish in respect to the effective cause, and wise 
in respect to the wisdom which prepares it. 


Our religion is wise and foolidi. Wise, because it is the most 
learned, and the most founded on miracles, f^phede^ &c. Foolisb, 
because it is not all this which makes us bebng to it This makes us 
indeed condemn those who do not bebng to it; but it does not cause 
bdief in diose ^vho do bebng to it It is the cross that makes them 
believe, ne evacuata sit crux* And so Saint Paid, vidio came widi 
wisdmn and signs; says that he has come ndther vdth wisdom nor 
with sigos; &xr he came to ctmvert But those who come only to 
;0Uiwncc^ can say that they tnme ndth wdsdom and with iign& 

■if dto« ait a MdJen God.” Cnfan&iw L 17. 
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Peiipbtuity 


589 



N the fact that the Christian reUpon is not the only religion. 
—So far is this from being a reason h>r believing that it is 
not the true one, that, on the contrary, it makes us see that 


it is so. 


590 

Men must be ^cere in all religions; true heathens, true Jews, 
true Christians. 

591 

J. C. 

Heathens Mahomet 

\ 7 

Ignorance 
of God. 


592 

The falseness of other rdigions.—They have no witnesses. The 
Jews have. God defies other religions to produce such signs: Isai^ 
xiii. 9: xliv. 8. 

593 

History of China,—! believe only the histories, whose wifttesses got 
themsdves killed. 

[VSThich is the m«e crediWe the two, hfoses ta: China?] 

It is not a question dE seeing this summarily. I tdl you there is in 
it sometlung to bljjd^ snd something to enligjhten. 

193 
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By this one word I destroy all your reasoning. “But China oh- 
semes,” say you; and I answer, “China obscures, but there is clear- 
ness to be found; seek it.” 

Thus all that you say makes for one of the views, and not at, all 
against the other. So this serves, and dc^ no harm. 

We must then see this in detail; we must put the papers on me 
table. 


594 

Against the history of China. *1110 historians of Mexico, the five 
suns, of which the last is only eight hundred years old. 

The difference between a book accepted by a nation, and one 
which makes a nation. 

595 

Mahomet was without authority. His reasons then should have 
been very strong, having only their own force. What does he say 
then, that we must believe him? 

596 

The Psalms are chanted throughout the whole world. 

Who renders testimony to Mahomet? Himself. Jesus Christ 
desires His own testimony to be as nothing. 

Hie quality of witnesses necessitates their existence always and 
everywhere; and he, miserable creature, is alone. 

597 

Against MoAome/.— The Koran is not more of Mahomet than the 
Gospel is cA Saint Matthew, for it is cited by many authors from 
age to age. Even its very enemies, Celsus and Porphyry, never 
denied it. 

The jKoran says Saint Matthew was an honest man. Therefore 
Mahomet was a false prophet for calling honest men wicked, or 
for sot agre^g widi what diey have said of Jesus^Christ. 
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598 

It is not by that which is obscure in Mahomet, and which may be 
interpreted in a mysterious sense, that I would have him judged, 
but by what is clear, as his paradise and the rest. In that he is ridicu- 
lous. And ance what is clear is ridiculous, it is not right to 
his obscurities for mysteries. 

It is not the same with the Scripture. I agree that there are in it 
obscurities as strange as those of Mahomet; but there are a dmirabl y 
clear passages, and the prophecies are manifestly fulfilled. The cases 
are therefore not on a par. We must not confound, and put on one 
level things which only resemble each other in their obscurity, and 
not in the clearness, which requires us to reverence the obscurities. 

599 

The difference between Jesus Christ and AfaAome/.— Mahomet 
was not foretold; Jesus Christ was foretold. 

Mahomet slew; Jesus Christ caused His own to be slain. 

Mahomet forbade reading; the Aposdes ordered reading. 

In fact the two are so opposed, that if Mahomet took the way to 
succeed from a worldly point of view, Jesus Christ, from the same 
point of view, took the way to perish. And instead of concluding 
that, since Mahomet succe^ed, Jesus Christ might well have suc- 
ceeded, we ought to say that once Mahomet succeeded, Jesus Christ 
should have failed. 


600 

# . 

Any man can do what Mahomet has done; for he performed no 
mirades, he was not foretold. No man can do what Q^st has done. 

601 • 

The heathen religion has no foundation [at the present day. It is 
said mice to have had a foundation by the oracles which spoke. But 
what are die bodes which assure us of this? Are they so worthy tif 
belief on account of d» virtue of their authm’s? Have they been 
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preserved 'with such care that we can be sure that they have not been 
meddled with?] 

The Mahomedan rdigion has for a foundation the K(»ran and 
Mahconet. But has this prophet, who was to be the last ht^ of the 
world, been foretold? What sign has he^that every other man h^ 
not, who chooses to call himself a pro{diet? What miracles does he 
himself say that he has done? What mysteries has he taught, even 
according to his own tradition? What was the morality, what thf 
ha{^ineas held out by him? 

llie Jewish religion must be diiferendy regarded in the tradition 
of the Holy Bible^ and in the tradition of the people. Its morality and 
happiness are absurd in the tradition of ^ peofde, but are ad- 
mirable in that of the Holy Bible. (And all region is the same; 
for the Oiristian religion is very different in the Holy Bible and 
in the casuists.) The foundation is admirable; it is the most andent 
book in the world, and the most authentic; and whereas Mahomet, 
in CM'der to make his own book continue in existence, forbade men 
to read it, Moses, for the same reason, ordered every one to read his. 

Our religion is so divine that another divine religion has only been 
the foundation of it. 

602 

Order.— To see what is clear and indisputable in the whole state of 
the Jews. 

603 

The Jewish religion is wholly divine in its authority, its duration, 
its {«rpetuity, its morality, its ^trine, and its effects. 

‘ The ooly science contrau7 to common sense and human nature 
is diat alone which has always existed among men. 

605 

■TIk o^ fdigion contrary to nature, to common sense, ai^ to 
ottf j^leasur^ ht that alone whidi has always existed 
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606 

No reiig^n but our own has uught that man is bom in an. 
No sect o£ {diilosophers has said this. Therefore none have de- 
clared the truth. 

No sect or religion has always existed on earth, but the f^hrisrian 
religion. 


607 

Whoever judges of the Jewish religion by its coarser forms will 
misunderstand it. It is to be seen in the Holy Bible, and in the tradi- 
tion of the prophets, who have made it plain enough that they did 
not interpret the law according to the letter. So our religion is di- 
vine in the Gospel, in the Apostles, and in tradition; but it is absurd 
in those who tamper with it. 

The Messiah, according to the carnal Jews, was to be a great tem- 
poral prince. Jesus Christ, according to carnal Christians, has come 
to dispense us from the love of God, and to give us sacraments which 
shall do everything without our help. Such is not the Christian re- 
ligion, nor the Jewish. True Jews and true Christians have always 
expected a Mesnah who should make them love God, and by that 
love triumph over thrir enemies. 

608 

The carnal Jews hold a midway place between Christians and 
heathens. The heathens know not God, and love the world only. 
The Jews know the true God, and love the world only. The Chris- 
turns know the true God, and love not the world. Jews and heathens 
love the same good. Jews and Christians know the same God. 

The Jews were of two kinds; the first had cmly heathen affections, 
the otlUr had Christian affections. 

609 

There are two kinds iff snen in each rdigion: among Att h ea dM i ^ 
worddppers tff hea8t% and the word^ipen the cme only %id 
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of natural religion; among the Jews the carnal, and the spiritual, 
who were the Christians of the old law; among Christians the 
coarser>minded, who are the Jews of the new law. The carnal Jews 
looked for a carnal Messiah; the coarser Christians believe that the 
Mesaah has dispensed them from the Ipye of God; true Jews anri 
true Christians worship a Messiah who makes them love God. 

6x0 

To show that the true Jews and the true Christians have but the ' 
same religion . — ^The religion of the Jews seemed to consist essentially 
in the fatherhood of Abraham, in circumcision, in sacrifices in cere- 
monies in the Ark, in the temple, in Jerusalem, and, finally, in the 
law, and in the covenant with Moses. 

I say that it consisted in none of those things hut only in the love 
of God, and that God disregarded all the other things. 

That God did not accept the posterity of Abraham. 

That the Jews were to be punished like strangers i^ they trans- 
gressed. Deut., viii. 19: “If thou do at all forget the Lord thy God, 
and walk aft^ other gods 1 testify against you this day that ye shall 
surely perish, as the nations which the Lord destroyed! before your 
face.” 

That strangers if they loved God, were to be received by Him 
as the Jews. Isaiah, IvL 3: “Let not the stranger say, ‘The Lord will 
not receive me.’ The strangers who join themselves unto the Lord 
to serve Him and love Him, will I bring unto my holy mountain, 
and accept therein sacrifices, for mine house is a house of prayer.” 

Hxat the true Jews considered their merit to be from God only, and 
not foom Abraham. Isaiah, Ixiii. 16: “Doubdess thou art our Fath^, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us and Israel acknowledge us not. 
Thou art our Father and our Redeemer.” 

Moses himself told them that God would not accept persons. 
Deta., X. 17: “God,” said his “regarded! neither persons nor sac- 
rifices.” 

The Said»th was only a agn, Exod., xxxi. 13; and in memory of 
the escape foom ^ypt, Deut., v. 15. ThereCoie it is no longer neces- 
mf$ fiuce Egypt must be forgotten. 
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Circumd^n was only a sign, Gen., xvii. ii. And thence it came 
to pass that, being in the desert, they were not circumdsed, because 
they could not be confounded with other peoples; and after Jesus 
Christ came, it was no longer necessary. 

That the circumcision of the heart is commanded. Deut., x. 16; 
Jeremiah, iv. 4: “Be ye drcumcised in heart; take away the superflui* 
ties of your heart, and harden yourselves not. For your is a 
mighty God, strong and terrible, who accepteth not persons.” 

That God said He would one day do it. Deut., xxx. 6: “God 
will drcumdse thine heart, and the heart of thy seed, that thou may> 
est love Him with all thine heart.” 

That the uncircumcised in heart shall be judged. Jeremiah, ix. 26: 
For God will judge the undrcumcised peoples, and all the people of 
Israel, because he is “uncircumdsed in heart.” 

That the external is of no avail apart from the internal. Joel, ii. 13; 
Scindite corda vestra, &c. Isaiah, Iviii. 3, 4, Sic. 

The love of God is enjoined in the whole of Deuteronomy. Deut., 
XXX. 19: “I call heaven and earth to record that I have set before you 
life and death, that you should choose life, and love God, and dbey 
Him, for God is your life." 

That the Jews, for lack of that love, should be rqected for thdr 
offences, and the heathen chosen in their stead. Hosea, i. 10; Deut., 
xxxii. 20. “I will hide myself from them in view of thdr latter dns, 
for they are a froward generation without faith. They have moved 
me to jealousy with that which is not God, and I will move them to 
jealousy with those which are not a people, and with an ignorant 
and foolish nation.” Isaiah, Ixv. i. 

That temporal goods are fals^ and that the true good is to be united 
to God. Psalm cxliii. 15. 

That thdr feasts are di^leasing to God. Amos, v. 21. 

That the sacrifices of the Jews displeased God. Isaiah, Ixvi. 1-3; L 
ii; Jer., vi. ao; David, Misererej—Eyea on the part of jche good, 
Expeetavi. Psalm xlix. 8, 9, to, ii, 12, 13, and 14. 

* 1 ^ He has established them o^y for thdr hardness. Mieai, 
admirably, vi.; I Kings, xv. 22; Hosea, vi. 6. 

‘Hiat the saorifices of the Gentiles will be accepted of God, and that 
God will take no pleasure in the sacrifices of the Jews. Maldehi, i. tt* 
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Tliat God will make a new covenant with the Nbssiah, and the 
old will be annulled. Jer^ xxxi. 31. Mcmdata non bona. Ezel(. 

lhat the old |hing8 will be forgotten. Isaiah, xliii. 18, 19; Izv. 
17, 18. 

That the Ark will no longer be remembered. Jer., iii. 15. 

That the temple should be rejected. Jer., vii. 12, 13, 14. 

That the sacrifices should be rejected, and other pure 
established. Malachi, L 11. 

That the order of Aaron’s priesthood should be rejected, 
of Mdchizedek introduced by the Messiah. Ps. Dixie Dominus. 

That this priesthood should be eternaL Ibid. 

That Jerusalem should be rejected, and Rome admitted. Ps. Dixit 
Dominus. 

That the name of the Jews should be rejected, and a new name 
given. Isaiah, Ixv. 15. 

That this last name should be more excellent than that of the 
Jews, and eternal. Isaiah, Ivi. 5. 

That the Jews should be without prophets (Amos), without a 
king, without princes, without sacrifice, without an idol. 

That the Jews should nevertheless always remain a pec^e. Jer, 
xzxL 3& 

611 

The Ouistian Republic— and even the Jewidir-has 
only had God for ruler, as Philo the Jew notices, On Monarchy. 

When they fought, it was for God only; their chief hope was in 
God only; tiiey considered their towns as bdonging to God only, 
and kept them for God. i Chron., xix. 13. 

612 _ 

Gen,, zviL 7. Statuam pactum meum inter me ette faedere tempi- 
temo ttt dm Deus tuus, 

Gen„ zviL ^ Ettu ergo custodies pactum meum, 

> 613 

''\^‘J^erpdukyi--’T!bat rdfg^on has always ezisted on eardi, wli^ 
ia b^eying dm man has fidlot from a stat^of g^ory and of 
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commumon vnth God into a state of sorrow, penitence, and estrat^ 
ment from God, but that after this life we shall be rest(»ed by a 
Messiah who diould have come. All things have passed away, and 
this has endured, for which all things are. 

Men have in the first age of the world been carried away into 
every kind of ddjauchery, and yet there were saints, as Enoch, 
Lamech, and others, who waited patiently for the Christ promised 
from the beginning of the world. Noah saw the wickedness of men 
at its height; and he was held worthy to save the world in his per- 
son, by the hope of the Messiah of whom he was the type. Abraham 
was surrounded by idolaters, when God made known to him the 
mystery of the Messiah, whom he welcomed from afar. In the time 
of Isaac and Jacob abomination was spread over all the earth; but 
these saints lived in faith; and Jacob, dying and blessing his children, 
cried in a transport which^ made him break oiS his discourse, “I 
await, O my God, the Saviour whom Thou hast promised. Salutare 
tuum expectabo, Domine" The Egyptians w»e infected both with 
idolatry and magic; the very people of God were led astray by that 
example. Yet Moses and others believed Him whom they saw not, 
and worshipped Him, looking to the eternal gifts whidi He was 
preparing for them. 

The Greeks and Latins then set up false deities; the poets made 
a hundred different theologies, while the philosophers separsued 
into a thousand different sects; and yet in the heart of Judam there 
were always chosen men who foretold the coming of this Messiah, 
which was known to them alone. 

He came at length in the fulness of time^ and time has since wit- 
nessed tin birth of so many schisms and herenes, so many political 
revolutions, so many changes in all things; yet tins Church, which 
worships Him who has always been worshipped, has endured unin- 
terru{Kedly. It is a wonderful, incomparable, and altogether divine 
fact that this religion, which has always endured, has always been 
attacked. It has been a thousand times on the eve of u^versal cfe- 
struction, and every time it has been in that state, God has restored it 
by extraonhnary acts d His power. Hus is astomshing, as ailso that 
it has preserved itsdf without yielding to the will of tyrants. For h 
is not ttrange that a &ate endures, when its laws are somedmes made 
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to give way to necesaty, but that . . . the passage indicated in 
Montaigne.) 


614 

States would perish if they did not often make their laws give 
way to necessity. But religion has never suffered this, or practised it. 
Indeed there must be these compromises, or miracles. It is not strange 
to be saved by yielding, and this is not strictly self-preservation; 1^ 
sides, in the end they peridi entirely. None has endured a thousand 
years. But the fact that this religion has always maintained itself,' 
inflexible as it is, proves its divinity. 

615 

Whatever may be said, it must be admitted that the Christian re- 
ligion has something astonishing in it. Some will say, “This is be- 
cause you were born in it.” Far from it; I stifiEen myself against it for 
this very reason, for fear this prejudice bias me. But although I am 
bom in it, I cannot help finding it so. 

616 

Perpetuity.— 'TYvt Messiah has always been believed in. The tradi- 
tion from Adam was still fresh in Noah and in Moses. Since then 
the prophets have foretold him, while at the same time foretelling 
other things, wluch, being from time to time fulfilled in the tight 
of men, showed the truth of their mission, and consequently that 
of thor promises touching the Messiah. Jesus Christ performed 
imracle^ and the Apostles also, who converted all the heathen; and 
all the prophecies being thereby fulfilled, the Messiah is for ever 
proved. 


617 


Perpetmtyf—hUi us consider that since the bqh^ning of the 
world the expectation or worship of die Mestiah has exitted unin* 
temiptei^: that there have been found men, who said that God 
hid revealed to them that a Redeemer was to be born, udao should 
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save His people; that Abraham came afterwards; saying that he 
had had a revelation that the Me»iah was to q>ring from him by 
a son, whom he should have; that Jacob declared that, of his twdve 
sons, the Messiah would spring from Judah; that Moses and the 
prophets then came to declare the dme and the manner of His 
coming; that they said their law was only temporary till that of the 
Messiah, that it du>uld endure till then, but that the other should 
last for ever; that thus either their law, or that of the Messiah, of 
which it was the promise, would be always upon the earth; that, in 
fact, it has always endured; that at last Jesus Christ came with all 
the circumstances foretold. This is wonderful. 

618 

This is positive fact. While all philosophers separate into different 
sects; there is found in one corner of the world the most ancient 
people in it, declaring that all the world is in error, that God has re- 
vealed to them the truth, that they will always exist on the earth. 
In faa, ail other sects come to an end, this one still endures, and 
has done so for four thousand years. 

They declare that they hold from their ancestors that man has 
fallen from communion with God, and is entirely estranged from 
God, but that He has promised to redeem them; that this doctrine 
shall always exist on the earth; that their law has a double agnifi- 
cation; that during axteen hundred years they have had pec^Ie; 
whom they believed prophets, foretelling both the time and the 
manner; t^t four hundred years after they Were scattered every- 
wdiere, because Jesus Christ was to be everywhere announced; that 
Jesus Christ came in the manner, and at the time foretold; that ^ 
Jews have ance been scattered abroad under a curse, and nevenhe- 
less still exist. 


619 « 

I see the Oiristian religion founded upon a preceding rdigioa, 
and this is what I find as a fact. 

I do not here speak cff the miracles of Moses, Jesus Ouist, and 
of dte Apostles, because they do not at first seem amvinciQ§^ asai 
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because I only widi here to put in evidence all those foundations o£ 
die Chrisdan rdigion which are beyond doubt, and which cannot 
be called in question by any person whatsoever. It is certain that 
we see in many places of the world a peculiar people, separated from 
all other peoples of the world, and called'<dte Jewish people. / 

I see then a crowd 6[ religions in many parts of the world and m 
all dma; but di^ morality cannot please me, nor can thdr prow 
convince me. Thus I should equally have rejected the religion qf 
Mahomet and of Qiina, of the ancient Romans and of the Egyptian^ 
for die sole reason, that none having more marks of truth than’ 
another, nor anything which should necessarily persuade me, reason 
cannot incline to one rather than the other. 

But, in thus considering this changeable and angular variety of 
morals and bdiefs at different times, I find in one corner of the 
world a peculiar people, separated from all other peoples on earth, 
the most ancient of all, and whose histories are earlier by many 
generations than the most ancient which we possess. 

I find dien this great and numerous people, sprung from a single 
man, who worship one God, and guide themsdves by a law which 
they say that they obtained from His own hand. They maintain that 
they are the only people in the world to whom God has revealed 
His mysteries; that all men are corrupt and in disgrace with God; 
that they are all abandoned to their senses and thdr own imagina- 
tion, whence come the strange errors and continual changes which 
happen among them, both of religions and of morals, whereas they 
diemselves remain firm in their conduct; but that God will not 
leave tther nations in this darkness for ever; that tbere will come 
a Saviour for all; that they are in the world to announce Him to 
men; that they are expresdy formed to be forerunners and heralds 
ai this great event, and to summon all nations to join with them in 
the e:iq)ectation this Saviour. 

To meet with this people is astonidung to me, and seems to me 
worthy oi attention. I look at the law which they boast of having 
obtained from God, and I find it admiraUe. It is the first law of 
ahl, and is oi such a kind that, even before tite term Uuv ^as in oir* 
anibag die Gredts, it had, for neariy a thousand years earlier, 
jbaim iiiunusniptediy accepted and oi>8erv<^ 1^ the Jews. I likewise 
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think k soange diat the first law of the world happens to be dM most 
perfect; so dm the greatest legislators have borrowed didr laws 
fnnn it, as is ^qment bom the law of the Twelve TaUes at Athens, 
afterwards talmi by the Romans, and as it would be easy to proven if 
Josephus and ctthers had not suffidendy dealt with this subject. 

620 

Advantages of the Jewish people.— la. this search the Jewidi people 
at once attract my attention by the number of wonderful and sin* 
gular fatts which appear about them. 

1 first see that they are a people wholly composed of brediren, 
and whereas all others are formed by the assemblage of an infinity 
of families, this, though so wonderfully firuitful, has all sprung from 
one man alon^ and, being thus all one flesh, and menfliers one of 
another, they constitute a powerful state of one family. This is 
unique. 

This family, or people^ is the most ancient within human knowl* 
edg^ a fact which seems to me to inspire a peculiar veneration for 
it, especially in view of our present inquiry; dnce if God has from 
all time revealed Himsdf to men, it is to these we must turn for 
knowledge of the tradition. 

This people is not eminent solely by their antiquity, but is also 
singular by their duration, which has always continued from thdr 
origin till now. For whereas the nations of Greece and of Italy, of 
Lacedzmon, of Athens and of Rome, and others who came long 
after, have long since perished, these ever remain, and in qate of the 
endeavours of many powerful kings who have a hundred times tried 
to destroy them, as thdr historians testify, and as it is easy to ootSf 
jecture from the natural order of things during so long a ipace 
years, they have nevotheless been preserved (and this preservation 
has been forbid) ; uid extending from the earliest times to the latest, 
thdr history comprehends in its duration all our histories [which k 
preceded by a long time}. 

Ihe law i^ which tl^ people is governed is at once dw most 
sncient law m dm world, t^ most perfect, and the only one odadh 
has beat tdways observed vnthout a Inredk in a state. This ts edutt 
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Josq)hus admirably proves, agmnst Apion, and also Philo die Jew, 
in different places where they point out that it is so ancient that the 
very name of law was only known by the oldest nation more rhan 
a thousand years afterwards; so that Homer, who has written the 
history of so many states, has never uiied the term. And it is elsy 
to judge of its perfection by amply reading it; for we see that it has 
provided h>r all things with so great wisdom, equity and judgment, 
that the most ancient legidators, Greek and Roman, having had 
some knowledge of it, have borrowed from it their principal laws; 
this is evident from w^t are called the Twdve Tables, and from the 
other proofs which Jose{dius gives. 

But this law is at the same time the severest and strictest of all in 
respect to their religious worship, imposing on this people, in order 
to keep them to their duty, a thousand peculiar and painful observ- 
ances, on pain of death. Whence it is very astonishing that it has 
been constantly preserved during many centuries by a people, re- 
bellious and impatient as this one was; while all other states have 
changed their laws from time to time, although these were far more 
lenient. 

The book which contains this law, the first of all, is itself the 
most ancient book in the world, those of Homer, Hedod, and others, 
being dx or seven hundred years later. 

621 

The creation and the deluge bong past, and God no longer re- 
tiring to destroy the world, nor to create it anew, nor to give such 
great dgns of Himself, He b^n to establish a people on the earth, 
putposdy formed, who were to last until the coming of the people 
whmn t^ Messiah should fridiion by His spirit. 

622 

The creation of tiie world beginning to be distanVGod provided 
a single contemporary historian, and appointed a whole people as 
guardians ot this book, in order that this history might be the most 
antheteic in die world, and that all moi might thereby learn a fact 
ao necessary to know, and which could only be known through drat 
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623 

[Japhet begins the genealogy.] 

Joseph folds his arms, and prefers to keep ^ent 

624 

Why ^ould Moses make the lives of men so long, and their 
generations so few? 

Because it is not the length of years, but the multitude of genera* 
tions, which renders things obscure. For truth is perverted only by 
the change of m^. And yet he puts two things, the most memorable 
that were ever imagined, namdy, the creation and the deluge, so 
near that we reach from one to the other. 

625 

Shem, who saw Lamech, who saw Adam, saw also Jacob, who saw 
those who saw Moses; therefore the deluge and the creation are true. 
This is conclusive among certain people who understand it rightly. 

626 

The longevity of the patriarchs^ instead of caunng the loss of 
past history, conduced, on the contrary, to its preservation. For the 
reason why we are sometimes insufficiently instructed in the history 
of our ancestors, is that we have never lived long with them, and 
that they are often dead before we have attained the age of reason. 
Now, when men lived so long, children lived long with their parents. 
They conversed long with them. But what else could be the subject 
of their talk save the history of their ancestors, since to that all history 
was reduced, and men did not study sdence or art, which now form 
a large part of daily conversation? We see also that in dtese days 
tribes took particular care to preserve their genealogies. 

627 

I believe that Joshua was the iirft of God’s peofde to have this 
name, as Jems (^ist was the last of God’s people. 
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628 

Antiquity of the Jews.— What a difference thiere is betwem one 
book and another! I am not astonish$4ibat the Gredcs made Ae 
Iliad, nor the Egyptians and the Chinese thdr histories. | 

We have only to see how this originates. These fabulous histories 
are not contemporaneous with the facts about which they wrim. 
Homer composes a romance, which he gives out as such, and whim 
is recdved as such; for nobody doubted that Troy and Agamemnon 
no more existed than did the golden apple. Accordingly he did not 
think of making a history, but solely a book to ^muse; he is the 
only writer of his time; the beauty of the work has made it last, every 
one learns it and talks of it, it is necessary to know it, and each one 
knows it by heart. Four hundred years afterwards the witnesses of 
these facts are no longer alive, no one knows of his own knowledge 
if it be a fable or a history; one has only learnt it from his ancestors^ 
and this can pass for truth. 

Every history which is not contemporaneous, as the books of the 
Sibyls and Trismegistus, and so many others which have been be- 
lieved by the world, are false, and found to be false in the course of 
time. It is not so with contemporaneous vmters. 

Hiere is a great difference between a book which an individual 
imtes» and publishes to a nation, and a book which itself creates a 
nation. We cannot doubt that the book is as old as the people. 

' ^ 

Jbsefdius hides the shame of his nation. 

Moses does not hide his own shame. 

Qstit mihi det ut omnet prophetent?^ 

He was weary of the multitude. 

630 

The sincerity of the /rct'r.r-Maccabees, after iliey had no more 
^^lets; the Masorah, ance Jesus Christ. 

Thisbocd; be a testimony fax you. 

< Numben, tL 39. 
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Defective and final letters. 

Sincere against their honour, and dying for it; this has no examide 
in the world, and no root in nature. 


631 

Sincerity of the They preserve bvingly and carefully the 

book in which Moses declares tl^t they have all their life un> 
grateful to God, and that he knows they will be sdll more so after 
his death; but that he calls heaven and earth to witness against them, 
and that he has [taught] them enougL 

He declares tlut God, being angry with them, diall at last scatter 
them among all the nations of the earth; that as they have offended 
Him by wordiipping gods who were not their God, so He will pro- 
voke them by calling a people who are not His people; that He de- 
sires that all His words be preserved for ever, and that His book be 
placed in the Ark of the Covenant to serve for ever as a witness 
against them. 

Isaiah says the same thing, xzx. 


632 


On Erdror.— The story that the books were burnt with the temple 
proved false by Maccabete; “Jeremiah gave them the law.” 

The story t^t he recited the whole by heart. Josephus and Esdras 
point out that he read the boo\. Baronius, Annales, p. 180: Nullus 
penitus Hebreeorum artHquorum reperitur qui tradiderit libros 
periisse et per Esdram esse restittttos, nisi in IV. Esdrte* 

The story that he changed die letters. 

Philo, in Vita Moysis: lUa lingua ac character quo antiquitus 
scripta est lex sic permansit usque ad IJfX.* 

Jos^hus says that the Law was in Hd)rew when it was translated 
by the Seventy. 

Under Antiochus and Vespasian, when they wanted*to abolidi 
the books, and when there was no prophet, they could not do so. 
And undwr the Babylonians, when no persecution had been made, 


‘"NodUag b {(mnd widia the aackat Hebrew wtUags 

booluperidad ead were miored Ihraujh Balm, eaW in . 

^ *"Tlie iMne t piymge ead Aatacier ia wbkh die Law wa» written m 
tinie* remefaed the Scpnaigtat” 
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and when there were so many prophets, would they have let them 
be burnt? 

Josephus laughs at the Greeks who would not bear . . . 

TertuUiam— PmWe potuit abolefactam earn violentia cataclysmi 
in spiritu rurms reformare, quemadmodum et Hierosolymis Baby- 
lonia expugnatione ddetis, omne irutrumentum Judaiae Uteratura 
per Etdram constat restauratum* 

He says that Noah could as easily have restored in q>irit the book 
of Enoch, destroyed by the Deluge, as Esdras could have restored thej 
Scriptures lost during the Captivity. 

(Qfbt) kr rjj hrl Na/in>xoSoro<rdp oIximKuoI^ tov Xoov, tuupbttpaoSip] 
ypa^isv , . . ktAncvcoaes ‘Tio'Sp^ iepci be rijs ^vX^s Aevl rods 
ruv rpoytyovbrtav rfM^rav vlanas X6yovs, koI Xxoraro* 

er^ai ry Xo^ r^v Sti MonKrius vofioBealw.* He alleges this to prove 
that k is not incredible that the Seventy may have explained the holy 
Scriptures with that uniformity which we admire in them. And he 
took that from Saint Ireiueus. 

Saint Hilary, in his preface to the Psalms, says that Esdras 
arranged the Psalms in order. 

The origin of this tradition comes from the fourteenth chapter of 
the fourth book of Esdras. Deus glorificatus est, et Scripture vere 
divine credite sunt, omnibus eandem et eisdem verbis et eisdem 
nominibus recitantibus ab initio usque ad finem, uH et presentes 
gentes cognoscerent quoniam per inspirationem Dei interpretate 
sunt Scripture et non esset mirabile Deum hoe in eis operatum: 
quando in ea captivitate poptdi que facta est a "Nabuchodonosor, 
corruptis scripturis et post 70 annos Judeis descendentibus in 
tegiottem suam, et post deinde temporibus Artaxercis Persarum reps, 
inspiravit Esdre sacerdoH tribus Levi preteritorum prophetarum 
omnes rememorare sermones, et restituere poptdo earn legem que 
data est per Moysen. 

633 

Against the story in Esdras, II. Maccab., ii.;— Josephus Antiqtdties, 
n. i/— Cyrus took occasion from the prophecy of Isaiah to rdbase the 

*Tettullkii( Or adsu fenm., ii. 3. 

*E u 8d)i u8, Historia tetktitudea, Iih( v<* (B. 8. 
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peofde. The Jews held thm property in peace under Cyrus in 
Babylon; hence they could well have the Law. 

Josephus, in the whole history of Esdras, does not say one word 
about this restoration^— II. Kings, xvii. 27. 

634 

If the story in Esdras is credible, then it must be believed that the 
Scripture is Holy Scripture; for this story is based only on the author* 
ity of those who assert that of the Seventy, which shows that the 
Scripture is holy. 

Therefore if ^s account be true, we have what we want therdn; 
if not, we have it elsewhere. And thus those who would ruin the 
truth of our religion, founded on Moses, establish it by the same 
authority by which they atuck it. So by this providence it still exists. 

635 

Chronology of Rahbinism. (The citations of pages are from the 
book Pugio.) 

Page 27. R. Hakadosch {anno 200), author of the Mischna, or 
vocal law, or second law. 

Commentaries on the Mischna {anno 340) : The one Siphra. 

Barajetot, 

Talmud Hierosol. 

Tosiphtot, 

Bereschit Bahah, by R. Osaiah Rabah, commentary on the Mischna. 

Bereschit Rabah, Bar Nacom, are subtle and pleasant discourses, 
historical and theological. This same author wrote the books called 
Rabat. 

A hundred years after the Talmud Hierosol, 440 a. n., was com- 
posed the Babylonian Talmud, by R. Ase, by the universal consent 
^ the Jews, who are necessarily obliged to observe all diat is ‘con- 
tained herein. 

The addition of R. Ase is called the Gemara, diat is to say, the 
"commentary” on the Mischna. And the Talmud incln^ together 
the Mischna and the Gemara. 
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636 

If does not indicate indifierence: Malachi, Isaiah. 
If., Si volumus, &c. 

In quacumque die. 


637 

Prophecies.— T\xt sceptre was not interrupted by the captivity 
Babylon* because the return was promised and foretdid. 

638 

Proofs of Jesus Christ.— Caipdvity, with the assurance o£ deliver- 
ance wkhin seventy years, was not real captivity. But now they are 
captives without any hope. 

God has promised them that even though He should scatter them 
to the ends of the earth, nevertheless if they were faithful to His law. 
He would assemble them together again. They are very faithful to 
it, and remain oppressed. 


639 

When Nebuchadne2»ar carried away the people, for fear they 
should believe that the sceptre had departed from Judah, they were 
told beforehand that they would be there for a short time, and that 
they would be restored. They were always consoled by the prophets; 
and their kings continued. But the second destruction is without 
promise of restoration, without prophets, without kings, without 
oonstdation, without hope, because the scq>tre is taken away for ever. 

6qo 

It is a wonderful thing, and worthy of pardcidar attention, to see 
tlus Jewi^ peo{de ensting so many years in perpettud misery, it being 
necessary as a proof of Jesus Oirist, both that they should exist to 
prove Him, and that tl»7 should be nuserable because th^ crucffied 
HSm; and thoti^ to be miserable and to exist are contradictx^, they 
nevertheless sdll exist in ^te of their misery. 
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641 

They are vi^ly a people exfvesdy created to serve as a witness to 
the Mesaah (JstdtA, xliii. 9; xUv. 8). They keep the bodts^ and love 
them, and do not understand them. And all tUs was foretold; that 
God’s judgments are entrusted to them, but as a sealed book. 



SECTION X 
Typology 


642 

T^ROOF of the two Testaments at once.— To prove the two ai 
one stroke, we need only see if the prophecies in one are\ 
JL fulfilled in the other. To examine the prophecies, we must 
understand them. For if we believe they have only one meaning, 
it is certain that the Messiah has not come; but if they have two 
meanings, it is certain that He has come in Jesus Christ. 

The whole problem then is to know if they have two meanings. 

That the Scripture has two meanings, which Jesus Christ and the 
Aposdes have given, is shown by the following proofs: 

1. Proof by Scripture itself. 

2. Proof by the Rabbis. Moses Maimonides says that it has two 
aspect^ and that the prophets have prophesied Jesus Christ only. 

3. Proof by the Kabbala. 

4. Proof by the mystical interpretation which the Rabbis them- 
selves give to Scripture. 

5. Proof by the principles of the Rabbis, that there are two mean- 
ings; that there are two advents of the Messiah, a glorious and 
humiliating one, according to their desert; that the prophets have 
propheaed the Messiah only— the Law is not eternal, but must 
diange at the coming of the Messiah— that then they shall no more 
remember the Red Sea; that the Jews and the Gentiles shall be 
mingled. 

[6. Proof by the key which Jesus Christ and the Apostles give us.] 

^3 

Isaiah, IL The Red Sea an image of the Redemption. Vt seiatis 
quod fiUus hotmnis habet potestatem remittendi peccata, tibi dico: 
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Surge} God, wishing to diow that He could form a people holy 
with an invisible holiness, and fill them widi an eternal glory, made 
visible things. As nature is an image o£ grace. He has done in the 
bounties of nature what He would do in those of grac^ in order that 
we might judge that He could make the invisible, since He made the 
visible excellendy. 

Therefore He saved this people from the deluge; He has raised 
them up from Abraham, redeemed them from thdr enemies, and 
set them at rest. 

The object of God was not to save them from the deluge, and 
raise up a whole people from Abraham, only in order to bring them 
into a rich land. 

And even grace is only the type of glory, for it is not the ultimate 
end. It has been symbolised by the law, and itself symbolises [glory]. 
But it is the type of it, and the origin or cause. 

The ordinary life of men is like that of the saints. They all seek 
their satisfaction, and differ only in the object in which they place 
it; they call those their enemies who hinder them, &c. God has then 
shown the power which He has of giving invisible blessings, by that 
which He fois shown Himself to have over things visible. 

644 

Typer.— God, wishing to form for Himself an holy people whom 
He should separate from all other nations, whom He should deliver 
from their enemies and should put into a place of rest, has promised 
to do so, and has foretold by His prophets the time and the manner 
of His coming. And yet, to confirm the hope of His elect. He has 
made them see it in an image through all time, without leaving them 
devoid of assurances of His power and of His vrill to save them. 
For, at the creation of man, Adam was the witness, and guardian of 
the promise of a Saviour, who should be born of woman, when men 
were still so near the creation that they could not have^o^[Otten their 
creation and their fall. When those who had seen Adam were no 
bnger in the world, God sent Noah whom He saved, and drowned 
tl» wfacde earth by a mkacle which suffidendy indicated the power 

ii. lo, II. 
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w}uch He had to save the world, and the will whidi He had to do 
so^ and to raise iq> from the seed of woman Him whom He had 
promised. This miracle was enou^ to confirm the ht^ of men. 

The memory of the <kluge bang so fresh among men, while 
Noah was still alive, God made promises to Abraham, and, while 
Shem was still living, sent hfoses, &c. . . . 


645 . 

Typer.— God, willing to deprive His own of perishable blessingsl 
created the Jewish people in order to show that this was not owing to\ 
lack of power. \ 


646 

The Synagogue did not perish, because it was a type. But because 
it was only a type, it fell into servitude. The type existed till the 
truth earner in order that the Church should be always visible, either 
in the sign which promised it, or in substance. 

647 

That the law was figurative. 


Two errors: i. To take everything literally, a. To take everything 
qnritually. 


649 

To ^)eak against too gready figurative language. 

^0 

There are some types clear and demonstrative but others which 
seem somewhat far-fetched, and which convince only those vdto are 
already pemiaded. These are like the Apocalyptics. But the difier- 
ence is that diey have none which are ceit^ so that ntxfaing is so 
unjust as to claim that theirs are as wdl founded as some of oms: 
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£of diey have Qone 80 denwmstrattve as some of oun. Theoompaii' 
son is unfair. We must not put on the same level, and confound 
things^ because they seem to agree in one pdnt, while they are so 
diderent in another. The clearness in divine thii^ requires us to 
revere the obscurities in than. 

[It is like men, who employ a certain obscure language among 
themselves. Those who diould not understand it, would under- 
stand only a foolidi meaning.] 
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Extravagances of the Apocdyptics, Preadamites, Millenarians, (sse. 
—He who would base extravagant opinions on Scripting will, for 
exampli^ base them on this. It is said that “this generadon diall not 
pass till all these things be fulfilled.” Upon that I will say diat after 
that generation will come another generation, and so on ever in 
succession. 

Solomon and the King are spoken of in the second book of 
Chronicles, as if they were two diderent persons. I will say that they 
were two. 


652 

Particular Types.— A. double law, double tables of the law, a 
double temple, a double captivity. 

^3 

Typer.— The prophets prophesied by symbob of a girdle^ a beard 
and burnt hair, &c. 

Diderence between dinner and supper. 

In God die word does not dider from the intention, for ife is 
true; nor the word from die edect, for He b povserful; nor the meauBs 
firmn the edect^ for He b wise. 'Bem.,tdt.xrmoiniiisdm. 

Augustine, De civhate Dei, v. 10. Thb rule is genoaL God can 
do everything, except those dung^ which if He could do, Hs would 
not be almigl^, as dyii^ bong deodw 4 lying* te. 
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Many Evangelists for the confirmation of the truth: thmr differ- 
ence useful. 

The Eucharist after the Lord’s Supper. Truth after the type. 

The ruin of Jerusalem, a type of the ruin of the world, forty years 
afto* the death of Jesus. “I know not,” as a man, or as an ambassador 
(Mark xiii. 32). 

Jesus condemned by the Jews and the G^tiles. 

The Jews and the Gentiles typified by the two sons. Aug. De ' 
civitate Dei, xx. 29. 
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The ax ages, the six Fathers of the ax ages, the six wonders at 
the beginning of the six ages, the six mornings at the beginning of 
the six ages. 
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Adam forma futuri? The six days to form the one, the six ages to 
form the other. The six days, which Moses represents for the forma- 
tion of Adam, are only the picture of the six ages to form Jesus Christ 
and the Church. If Adam had not sinned, and Jesus Chria had not 
corner there had been only one covenant, only one age of men, and 
the creation would have been represented as accomplished at one 
single time. 


657 

Typer.— The Jewish and Egyptian peoples were plainly foretold by 
the two individuals whom Moses met; the Egyptian beating the Jew, 
hfoses avenging him and killing the Egyptian, and the Jew being 
ungrat^l. 


658 

The symbols of the Gospel for the aate of the sick soul are sick 
bodies; but because one body cannot be sick enough to express it well, 
sevml have been needed. Thus there are the dea^ the dund>, the 

* Romanis v. 14. 
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blind, the paralytic, the dead Lazarus, the possessed. All this crowd 
is in the sick soul. 

659 

Types,— ‘To show that the Old Testament is only figurative and 
that the proph^ understood by temporal blessings other blessing 
this is the proof:— 

First, that this would be unworthy of God. 

Secondly, that their discourses express very clearly the promise of 
temporal blessings, and that they say nevertheless that their dis- 
courses are obscure, and that their meaning will not be under- 
stood. Whence it appears that this secret meaning was not that 
which they openly expressed, and that consequently they meant to 
speak of other sacrifices, of another deliverer, &c. They say that 
they will be understood only in the fulness of time (Jer. xxx. «/r.). 

llie third proof is that their discourses are contradictory, and 
neutralise each other; so that if we think that they did not mean by 
the words “law” and “sacrifice" anything else than that of Moses, 
there is a plain and gross contradiction. Therefore they meant some- 
thing else, sometimes contradicting themselves in the same chapter. 
Now to understand the meaning of an author . . . 

660 

Lust has become natural to us, and has made our second nature. 
Thus there are two natures in us— the one good, the other bad. Where 
is God ? Where you are not, and the kingdom of God is within you. 
The Rabbis. 

661 

Penitence, alone of all these mysteries, has been manifesdy de- 
clared to the Jews, and by Saint John, the Forerunner; and then the 
other mysteries; to indicate that in each man, as in the entire world, 
this order must be observed. 


662 

The carnal Jews understood neither the greatness nor the humilia- 
tion of the Messiah foretold in their prophedes. They misunderstood 



Him in His foretold greatness, as when He said that die Messia 
should be brd of David, though his son, and dun He was bdEoi 
Abraham, who had seen Him. They did not believe Him so grei 
as to be eternal, and they likewise misunderstood Him in His hiuni 
iation and in His death. “The Messiah,” said they, “abideth for eve 
and this man says that he shall die.” Therefore they believed Hit 
neither mortal nor eternal; they only sought in Him for a carm 
greatness. 
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Ty/wo/.— Nothing is so like charity as covetousness, ana nothin; 
is so opposed to it. Thus the Jews, full of possessions whicH flatterei 
thdr covetousness, were very like Christians, and very rantrar) 
And by this means they had the two qualities which it w^ necei 
sary they should have, to be very like the Messiah to typify Him, am 
very contrary not to be suspected witnesses. 

664 

Typic(d.—GoA made use of the lust of the Jews to make then 
minister to Jesus Christ, [who brought the remedy for their lust]. 

665 

Charity is not a figurative precept. It is dreadful to say that Jesui 
Christ, who came to take away types in order to esubli^ the truth 
came only to esublish the type of charity, in order to take avray th< 
existing reality which was there before. 

“If the light be darkness, how great is that daritnessl” 

666 

Fascination. Sotnnutn suum* Figura hujus mundi* 

The Eucharist. €omedes panetn tuum* Panem nostrum? 

Inimki Dei terram lingent? Sinners lick the dust, that is to say, 
love eardily pleasures. 

* PmIuk, IxxvL 5. * i Corinthians, vii. 31. > Deuteronomy, vni. 9. 

*Luke,xL3. ’ Psaliiu, IxxiL 9. 
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The Testament contained die typ« of future joy, and the 
New contains the means of arrimgat it. The types were of joy; die 
means of penitence; and neverdidess the Pascl^ Land) was eaten 
fvith bitter heriis, cum amaritudinibus* 

Singulms sum ego donee tnmseam^—]esas Christ befeue His 
deadi was almost the only martyr. 

667 

Ty^Vo/.— -The exjMressions, sword, shield. Potentissime, 

668 

We are estranged, only by departing from charity. Our prayers 
and our virtues are abominable bdore God, if they are not the prayers 
and the virtues of Jesus Christ. And our sins will never be the object 
of [mercy], but of the justice of God, if they are not [dune (^] 
Jesus Christ. He has adopted our sins, and has [admitted] us into 
union [with Him], for virtues are [His own, and] sins are foreign 
to Him; while virtues [are] fore^n to us, and our rins are our own. 

Let us change the rule which we have hitherto chosen for judging 
what is ^x>d. We had our own will as our rule. us now take 
the will of [God] ; all that He wills is good and rijht to us, all that 
He does not will is [bad]. 

All that God does not pomit is forbidden. Sins are forbidden by 
the general declaration that God has made, that He did not allow 
them. Other things which He has left withmit general prohibition, 
and which for that reason are said to be permitted, are neverthdess 
not always permitted. For when God removes some one of then 
from us, and when, by the event, which is a maiufestarion of the will 

God,it appears that God does wjU that we should have a thing, 
that is then forbidden to us as an; ance die tsnll of God is that we 
should not have one more than another. There is this sdk diderence 
between these two thii^ that it is certain that God will never allow 
sin, while it is not certain that He will never allow the other. But 
so kmg as God does not permit it, we wight to regard it as sin; so 
kmg as die absence of God’s will, which alone is all goodness and idl 
justice^ renders it unjutt and wrong. • , 

^Exodui, S&. 8. odL xo; 
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669 

To change the type, because o£ our weakness. 

670 

Types.— Ths Jews had grown old in these earthly thoughts, that 
God loved their father Abraham, his Bern and what sprung from 
it; that on account of this He had multiplied them, and distinguish^ 
them from all other nations, without allowing them to intermingle! 
that when they were languishing in Egypt, He brought them outi 
with all these great ^gns in their favour; that He fed them with 
manna in the desert, and led them into a very rich land; that He 
gave them kings and a well-built temple, in order to oiler up beasts 
before Him, by the shedding of whose blood they should be purified; 
and that at last He was to send them the Mesaah to make them 
masters of all the world, and foretold the time of His coming. 

The world having grown old in these carnal errors, Jesus Christ 
came at the time foretold, but not with the expected glory; and thus 
men did not think it was He. After His death. Saint Paul came to 
teach men that all these things had happened in allegory; that the 
kingdom of God did not consist in the flesh, but in the spirit; that 
the enemies of men were not the Babylonians, but the passions; that 
God delighted not in temples made with hands, but in a pure and 
contrite heart; that the circumcision of the body was unprofitable, 
but that of the heart was needed; that Moses had not given them the 
bread freon heaven, &c. 

But God, not having desired to reveal these things to this people 
who were unworthy of them, and having nevertheless desired to 
foretell them, in order that they might be believed, foretold the time 
clearly, and expressed the things sometimes clearly, but very often 
in figures^ in order that those who loved symbols migfrt consider 
them, and those who loved what was symbolized mij^ see it therein. 

All that tends not to charity is figurative. 

Tbe sole aim of the Soipture is charity. 

All which tends not to the sole end is the type of it. For since 
diere is only one end, all which does not lead to it in express terms 
is figurative. 
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God thus varies that sole precept of charity to satisfy our curiority, 
which seeks for variety, by that variety which still leads us to the one 
thing needful. For one thing alone is needful, and we love variety; 
and God satisfies both by these varieties, which lead to. the one thing 
needful. 

The Jews have so much loved the shadows, and have so strictly 
expected them, that they have misunderstood the reality, when it 
came in the time and manner foretold. 

The Rabbis take the breasts of the Spouse for types, and all that 
does not express the only end they have, namely, temporal good. 

And Christians take even the Eucharist as a type of the glory at 
which they aim. 


671 

The Jews, who have been called to subdue nations and kings, 
have been the slaves of siri; and the Christians, whose calling has 
been to be servants and subjects, are free children. 

672 

A formal point.— Whea Saint Peter and the Aposdes deliberated 
about abolishing circumcision, where it was a question of acting 
against the law of God, they did not heed the prophets, but simply 
the reception of the Holy Spirit in the persons undrcumdsed. 

They thought it more certain that God approved of those whom 
He filled with His Spirit, than it was that the law must be dieyed. 
They knew that the end of the law was only the Holy Spirit; and 
that thus, as men certainly had this without circumcirion, it was not 
necessary. 


673 

Fac soeundum exemplar quod tibi ostensum est in motife.'^—Tbe 
Jewish religion then has been formed on its likeness to the truth of 
the Mesriah; and the truth of the Messiah has been recognised by 
die Jewidi religion, which was the type of it. 

lOEsodui, zxv. 40. 
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Among the Jews the truth was only typified; in heaven it is 
revealed. 

In the Church it is hidden, and recognised by its resemblance to 
the type. 

The type has been made according to the truth, and the truth has 
been recognised according to the type. , a* 

Saint Paul says himself that people will forbid to marry, and he\ 
himself q>eaks of it to the Corinthians in a way which is a snare. 
For if a prophet has said the one, and Saint Paul had then said the 
other, he would have been accused. 

674 

Typical.— *^T>o all things according to the pattern i^diich has been 
shown thee on the mount.” On which Saint Paul says that the Jews 
have shadowed forth heavenly things. 

675 

. . . And yet this Covenant, made to blind some and enlighten 
others, indicated in those very persons, whom it blinded, the truth 
which should be recognised by others. For the visible blessings 
which they received from God were so great and so diving that He 
indeed appeared sd)le to give them those that are invisible, and a 
li^saah. 

For nature is an image of grace, and visible miracles are imaps 
of the invisible. Ut sciatis . . . tiH dico: Surge}^ 

Isaiah says that Redemption will be as the passage of the Red Sea. 

God has then diown by the deliverance from Egypt, and from the 
sea, by the defeat of kings, by the manna, by the whole genealogy of 
Abraham, that He was able to save, to send down bread from heaven, 
&c.; so that the people hostile to Him are the type and the represen- 
tation oi ifie very Messiah whom they know not, Uc. 

He has then tau^t us at last that all these things were only 
type^ and whstt is “true freedom,” a “true Israelite,” “true circum> 
dsbn,” “tme bread frfom heaven,” &c. 

In dtese promises each one finds what he has most at heart, 
temporal bmefits or quritual, God or the creatmes; but witii das 

^MatdieWf ix. 6. 
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diHensacc^ that those wl» therein sedk the creatures find them, but 
with many contradiction^ with a prohibition against loving them, 
with the command to worship only, and to love Him only, 
which is the same thing, and, finally, that the Messiah came not for 
them; wlwreas those who therein s^ God find Him, without any 
contradkdon, with the command to love Him only, and that the 
Mesaah came in the time foretold, to give them the blesangs which 
they ask. 

Thus the Jews had miracles and prophecies, which they saw fid- 
filled, and the teaching of thar law was to worship and bve God 
only; it was also perpetual. Thus it had all the marks of the true 
rdigion; and so it was. But the Jewidi teaching must be distin- 
guished from the teaching of the Jewish law. Now the Jewish teach- 
ing was not true, although it had miracles and prophecy, and per- 
petuity, because it had not this other point cd worshi{qping and 
loving God only. 

676 

The vdl, which is upon these books for the Jews, is there also for 
evil Christians, and for all who do not hate themselves. 

But how well disposed men are to understand them and to know 
Jesus Christ, when they truly hate themselves! 

677 

A type conveys absence and presence, pleasure and pain. 

A cipher has a double meaning, one dear, and one in which it is 
said that the meaning is hidden. 

678 

Types.— A portrait conveys absence and presence^ {deasure and 
pain. The reality exdudes absmce and pain. 

To know if t^ law and the sacrifices are a reality or a t^ie^ we 
must see if the prophets, in speaking of these things, confined their 
view and thar diought to them, so that they saw only the old cove- 
nant; <» if they saw therein scnnething else of whidt they were die 
rcpnesentadon, fcHT in a portcaitwe see the diii^ figured. Fm this we 
n^ only examine edtat they say of them. 
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When they say that it wUl be eternal, do they mean to speak of 
that covmant ydiich they say will be chang^; and so of the 
sacrifices^ &ec.? 

A cipher has two meanings. When we find out an important 
letto' in which we discover a clear meaning, and in whidbi it is 
nevertheless said that the meaning is vriled and obscure, that it is 
hidden, so that we might read the 'letter without seeing it, ai^d inter- 
pret it vrithout understanding it, what must we think but t^t here 
is a cipher with a double meaning, and the more so if we find obvious 
contradictions in the literal meaning? The prophets have pearly 
said that Israel would be always loved by God, and that the law 
would be eternal; and they have said that their meaning would not 
be understood, and that it was veiled. 

How greatly then ought we to value those who interpret the 
cipher, and teach us to understand the hidden meaning, especially if 
the principles which they educe are perfecdy clear and naturall This 
is what Jesus Christ did, and the Apostles. Th^ broke the seal; He 
rent the veil, and revealed the spirit. They have taught us thr<^u^ 
this that the enemies of man are his pasaons; that the Redeemer 
wovdd be i^nritual, and His reign spiritual; that there would be two 
advents, one in lowliness to humble the proud, the other in glory to 
exalt the humble; that Jesus Christ would be both God and man. 

679 

Typer.— Jesus Christ opened their mind to understand die 
Scriptures. 

Two great revelations are these, (i.) All things happened to them 
in types: vere Israeliue, vere liberi, true bread from heaven. (2.) A 
God humbled to the Cross. It was necessary that Christ should suf- 
fer in order to enter into glory, “that He diould destroy death 
through death.” Two advents. 


680 

Typer.— When once this secret is disdosed, it is imposable not to 
tee it. Let us read the C^d Testament in this light, and let us see if 
the sacrifices were real; if the &therhood of Abraham was the mie 
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cause of the friendship of God; and if the promised land was the 
true place rest. No. Th^ are therefore types. Let us in the same 
way examine all those ordained ceremonies, all those command- 
ments which are not of charity, and we shall see that they are types. 

All these sacrifices and ceremonies were then either types or non- 
sense. Now there are things clear, and too lofty, to be thou^t non- 
sense. 

To know if the prophets confined thdr ^ew in the Old Testa- 
ment, or saw therein other things. 

68t 

Typfod/.— The key of the cipher. Vert adoratores!*—Ecce agnut 
Dei qui toUit peccata mundi}* 


682 

Is. i. 21. Change of good into evil, and the vengeance of God. 
Is. X. I ; xxvi. 20; xxviii. i. Miracles: Is. xxxiii. 9; xl. 17; xli. 26; xliii. 13. 

Jer. xi. 21; XV. 12; xvii. 9. Pravum est cor omnium et inerustabile; 
quis cognoscet Mud? that is to say. Who can know all its evil? For 
it is already known to be wicked. Ego dominus, &c.— vii. 14. Faciam 
domui huic, &cv— Trust in external sacrifices— vii. 22. Quia non sum 
locutus, &c. Outward sacrifice is not the essential point— xi. 13. 
Secundum numerum, &c. A multitude of doctrines. 

Is. xliv. 20-24; 1^17* l^h 17* ii* 35 > iv. 22-24; 4 ) 

29-31; vL 16; xxiii. 15-17. 


683 

Typer.— The letter kills. All happened in types. Here is the cipher 
which Saint Paul gives us. Christ must suffer. An humiliated God. 
Qrcumcirion of the heart, true fasting, true sacrifice, a true temple. 
The prophets have riiown that all these must be spiritual 
Not the meat which perishes, but that which does not perish. 

“Ye shall be free indeed.” Then the other freedom was only a 
type of freedom. 

“I am the true bread frxun Heaven.” 

iv. 33. L 39. 
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684 

Cimtradietion,—^e can only describe a good character fay recon- 
ciling all contrary qualities, and it is not enough to keq> up a series 
o£ harmonious qualities without reconciling contradictory ones. To 
understand the meaning an author, we must make all the con- 
trary passages agree. . I 

'Ilius, to understand Scripture, we must have a meaning in which 
all the contrary passages are reconciled. It is not enough to have one 
which suits many concurring passages; but it is necessary to havepne 
which reconciles even contradictory passages. 

£very author has a meaning in which all the contradictory passages 
agree, or he has no meaning at all. We cannot aiSirm the latter of 
Scripture and the prophets; they undoubtedly are full of good sense. 
We must then seek for a meaning which reconciles all discrep- 
ancies. 

The true meaning then is not that of the Jews; but in Jesus Christ 
all the contradictions are reconciled. 

The Jews could not reconcile the cessation of the royalty and prin- 
cipality, foretold by Hosea, with the prophecy of Jacob. 

If we take the law, the sacrifices, and the kingdom as realities, we 
cannot reconcile all the passages. They must then necessarily be only 
types. We cannot even reconcile the passages of the same author, 
nor of the same book, nor sometimes of the same chapter, which in- 
dicates copioudy what was the meaning of the aut^r. As when 
Ezekiel, chap, xx., says that man will live by the commandments 
of God and will not live by them. 

685 

Types.— I£ the law and the sacrifices are the truth, it must fdease 
God, and must not displease Him. If they are types; they muft be 
both pkasing and displeaang. 

Now in afi the Scripture they are both pleadng and displeasing. 
It is said that die law diall be changed; that the sacrifice diall be 
changed: that they diall be without law, withom a prince; and with* 
out a sacrifice; t^ a new covenant shall be made; diat die law 
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be renewed; that the piec^u whkh diey have lecaved are not 
good; diat their sacrifices are abominable; that God hat demanded 
none o£ than. 

It is said, on the contrary, that the law dull abide for ever; that 
this covotant shall be for ever; diat sacrifice shdl be eternal; that 
the sc^ytre dull never dqnrt from among them, because it shall not 
depart from them till the eternal King comes. 

Do all these passages indicate what is real? No. Do they then 
indicate what is typical? No, but what is ather real or tyfncaL But 
the first passages, excluding as they do reality, indicate that all this 
is only typical. 

All these passages together carmot be applied to reality; all can be 
said to be typical; therefore they are not ^ken of reality, but of 
the type. 

Agnus occisus est ab origine mundi^ A sacrificing judge. 

686 

ContrttdictionSi—'V)i& sceptre till the Messiah,-— without king or 
prince. 

The eternal law,— changed. 

The eternal covenant,— a new covenant. 

Good laws,— bad precepts. Ezekiel. 

687 

Typer.— Whoi the word of God, vdiich is really true, is false 
litei^y, it is true spiritually. Sede a dextris meis:** this is false 
literally, therefore it is true ^iritually. 

In these expressions, God is spoken of sdter the manner of men; 
and this means nothing else but that the intention whidhi m«i have 
in giving a seat at thdr right hand, God vriU have also. It is then 
an indication of the intention of God, not of His manner of carry* 
ing it out 

Thus when it is said, “God has received the odour^of your in- 
ceost^ and wifi in recompense give you a rich land,“ that is equiva* 
lent to dtat die same intentioo which a man would hav^ 

UlVNlMkMI, a. O. I. 
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pleated with your perfumes, should in recompense give you 
a rich land, God will have towards you, because you have had 
towards [Him] the same intention as a man has towards him, to 
whom he presents perfumes. So iratus est, a “jealous God,” &c. For, 
the things of God being inexpressible, they cannot be spoken of 
otherwise, and the Church makes use of them even to^y: Quia con- 
fortavitseras.ttc.** . ; 

It is not allowable to attribute to Scripture the meaning which it 
has not revealed to us that it has. Thus, to say that the clo^ 
mem” of Isaiah signifies six hundred, has not ^n revealed.! It 
might be said that the final tsade and the he deiicientes may sign^ 
mysteries. But it is not allowable to say so, and still less to say this^s 
the way of the philosopher’s stone. But we say that the literal mean- 
ing is not the true meaning, because the prophets have themselves 
said so. 


688 

I do not say that the mem is mystical. 

689 

Moses (JDeut. xxx.) promises that God will circumcise their heart 
to render them capable of loving Him. 

690 

One saying of David, or of Moses, as for instance that “God will 
circumcise the heart,” enables us to judge of their qiirit. If all their 
other expresdons were ambiguous, and left us in doubt whether they 
were philosophers or Christians, one saying of this kind would in 
hct dttermine all the rest, as one sentence of Epict^us decides the 
meaning all the rest to be the oppodte. So far ambiguity exists, 
but not afterwards. 


691 

If one of two persons, who are telling silly stories^ uses language 
with a (feuble meaning, understood in his own circle, while the other 
**PlaIini, cslviL 13. *^Is alhinoa to certaia fwiiKt ia Hebraw wiidag. 
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uses it with only one meaning, any one not in the secret, who hears 
them both talk in this manner, w^ pass upon them the same judg- 
ment. But if afterwards, in the rest of their conversation one says 
angelic things, and the other always dull common-places, he will 
judge that the one spoke in mysteries and not the other; the one 
having sufficiently shown that he is incapable of such foolishness, and 
capable of being mysterious; and the other that he is incapable of 
mystery, and capable of foolishness. 

The Old Testament is a cipher. 

692 

There are some who see clearly that man has no other enemy than 
lust, which turns him from God, and not God; and that he has no 
other good than God, and not a rich land. Let those who believe that 
the good of man is in the flesh, and evil in what turns him away 
from sensual pleasures, [satiate] themselves with them, and [die] in 
them. But let those who seek God with all their heart, who are only 
troubled at not seeing Him, who desire only to possess Him, and have 
as enemies only those who turn them away from Him, who are 
grieved at seeing themselves surrounded and overwhelmed with sudi 
enemies, take comfort. I proclaim to them happy news. There exists 
a Redeemer for them. I shall diow Him to them. I shall show that 
there is a God for them. I shall not show Him to others. I shall make 
them see that a Messiah has been promised, who should deliver them 
from their enemies, and that One has come to free them from their 
iniquities, but not from their enemies. 

When David foretold that the Messiah would deliver His peo|de 
from their enemies, one can believe that in the flesh these would be 
the Egyptians; and then 1 cannot show that the prophecy was ful- 
filled. But one can well believe also that the enemies would be their 
sins; for indeed the Egyptians were not their enenues, but thar ans 
were so. This word, enemies, is therefore ambiguous. But if he 
says elsewhere, as he does, that He will deliver His ppople from 
thdr sins, as indeed do Isaiah and others, the ambiguity is removed, 
and the doiffile meaning of enemies is reduced to the ample n» an i i ^ 
of iniquities. For if he had ans in his mind, he could wdl ieoate 
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diem as enemies; but if he thought of enemies, he could not desig* 
nate them as iniquities. 

Now Mose^ ^vid, and Isaiah used the same terms. Who will 
say then that they have not the same meaninj^ and that David’s 
meaning, which is plainly iniquities when he ^ndte of enemies, was 
not the same as [dut of] Moses when speaking of enemies? 

Daniel (Chap, ix.) prays for the deliverance of the people from the 
captivity of their enemies. But he was'diinking of tins, and to show 
this, he says that Gabriel came to tell him that his prayer was n^d, 
and that there were only seventy weeks to wait, after which the peo- 
ple would be freed from iniquity, sin would have an end, andlthe 
Redeemer, the Holy of Holies, would bring eternal justice, not le«il, 
but eternal. ' 



SECTION XI 
The Prophecies 


^3 


W HEN I see the blindness and the wretchedness of man, 
when I regard the whole nlent universe, and nuua vinthout 
light, left to himself, and, as it were, lost in this comer of 
the universe, without knowing who has put him there, what he has 


come to do, what will become of him at death, and incapable of all 
knowledge, I become terrified, like a man who should be carried in 


his sleep to a dreadful desert island, and should awake without 


knowing where he is, and without means of escape. And thereupon 
1 wonder how people in a condition so wretched do not fall into 
despair. 1 see odier persons around me of a Hke nature. I ask them 
if they are better informed than I am. Th^ tell me that thqr are not 
And thereupon these wretched and lost beings, having lookid around 
them, and seen some pleasing objects, have given and attached theov 
selves to them. For my own part I have not been able to attach my^ 
sd£ to thon, and, conadering how strongly it appears that there is 
something dse dian what I see, I have examined whether this God 
has not left some rign Himself. 

1 see many oontra^ctory religions, and oonsequendy all false save 
cm. Each vrants to be believed on its own authority, and threatens 
unbelieveis. I do not therefore bdSeve them. Every one can say dds; 
every one can call himsdf a prophet But I see the Christian rdigum 
whondn pn^hedes are and that is what every ose can* 

not do. 


694 

And what crowns all this is prediction, so that it should not be 
said that it is diance which has done it * 

Whosoever, having only a week to live, will not find out diat it 
is expedient to believe diat aH this is not a moke of chance . . . 

>33 
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Now, if the passions had no hold on us, a week and a hundred 
years would amount to the same thing. 


695 

PropAwier.— Great Pan is dead. 

696 

Susceperunt verbum cum omni aviditate, scrutantes Scriptural si 
ita sc hahcrent} 

697 

Prodita lege.-Ampleta cerncj—Impicnda collige^ \ 


698 

We understand the prophecies only when we see the events happen. 
Thus the proofs of retreat, discretion, silence, &c., are proofs only to 
those who know and believe them. 

Joseph so internal in a law so external. 

Outward penances dispose to inward, as humiliations to humility. 
Thus the . . . 


699 

The synagogue has preceded the church; the Jews, the Christians. 
The prophets have foretold the Christians; Saint John, Jesus Christ. 

700 

It is glorious to see with the eyes of faith the history of Herod 
and of Osar. 


701 

The zeal of the Jews for their law and their temple {Josephus, and 
Philo the Jew, ad Catum). What other people had such a zeal? It 
was necessary they should have it. 

^Acte, xvil II. *“Read what has been handed down.— Note what has been 
hdfilled.— Brina together what is to be fulfilled." 
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Jesus Christ foretold as to the time and the state of the world. Hie 
ruler taken foom the thigh, and the fourth monarchy. How lucky 
we are to see this light amidst this darkness! 

How fine it is to see, with the eyes of faith, Darius and Cyrus, 
Alexander, the Romans, Pompey and Herod working, without know- 
ing it, for the glory of the Gospel! 

70a 

Zeal of the Jewish people for the law, eqiedally after there were 
no more prophets. 


703 

While the prophets were for maintaining the law, the people 
were indifferent. But since there have been no more prophets, zeal 
has succeeded them. 


704 

The devil troubled the zeal of the Jews before Jesus Christ, 
because he would have been their salvation, but not since. 

The Jewish people scorned by the Gentiles; the Christian people 
persecuted. 


705 

Proo/.— Prophecies with their fulfilment; what has preceded and 
what has followed Jesus Christ. 


706 

The prophecies are the strongest proof of Jesus Christ. It is for 
fbem also that God has made most provision; for the event which has 
fulfilled them is a miracle existing ance the birth of the Church to 
the end. So God has raised up prophets during dxteen hundred 
years; and, during four hundred years afterwards. He has ^ttered aU 
these prophecies among all the Jewi, who carried them into all parts 
of the world. Sudi was the preparation for the birth of Jesus Qirisl^ 
and, suK HU Go^d was to be bdieved by dl the worl^ it was not 
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only accessary that there ^unild be projdiedes to make it bi^leved, 
but diat these prophecies should exist throughout the whole world, 
in order to make it embraced by the whole world. 

707 

But it was not enough that the prophecies diould exist. It was 
necessary that they should be distributed throughout all places, bnd 
preserv^ throughout all times. And in order that this agreernent 
might not be taken for an effect of chance, it was necessary that ^s 
should be foretold. 

It is far more glorious for the Messiah that the Jews should be the 
q)ectators, and even the instruments of His glory, besides that G(^ 
had reserved them. 


708 

Prophecies.— The time foretold by the state of the Jewish people, 
by the state of the heathen, by the state of the temple, by the number 
of years. 


709 

One must be bold to predict the same thing in so many ways. It 
was necessary that the four idolatrous or pagan monarchies, the end 
of the kingdom of Judah, and the seventy wedts, should happen at 
the same time^ and all this before the second temple was destroyed. 

710 

Prophecies.— U one man alone had made a book of predictions 
about Jesus Christ, as to the time and the manner, and Jesus Christ 
had come in conformity to these prophecies, this fact would have 
infinite weight. 

But there is much more here. Here is a succession oi men during 
four thousand years, who, constantly and tsdthout variation, come, 
one afier another, to foretell this same event. Here is a wh(depeq>le 
who anrtouiice it; tmd who have existed for four thousand yean^ in 
ard» to give corpdboe tesdmony of die assurances wfaidi they hav^ 
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amd from ndbkh they cannot be diverted by whatever threats and 
persecutions people may make agunst th^ This is far more 
important. 


yit 

Predictions of partietdar ^Ategr.-~They were strangws in Egypt, 
without any private propmy, either in that country or elsewhere. 
[There was not the least aj^iearance^ either of the royalty which had 
previously existed so long, or of that supreme council of seventy 
judges which they called the Sanhedrin, and which, having been 
instituted by Moses, lasted to the time of Jesus Christ. All these things 
were as far removed from their state at that time as they could be,] 
when Jacob, dying, and blessing his twelve children, declared to 
them, that they would be proprietors of a great land, and foretold in 
particular to the family of Judah, that the kings, who would one day 
rule them, should be of his race; and that all his brethren should be 
their subjects; [and that ^en the Messiah, who was to he the ex- 
pectation of nations, should spring from him; and that the king- 
ship should not be taken away from Judah, nor the ruler and law- 
giver of his descendants, till die expected Messiah should arrive in 
his family.] 

This same Jacob, disposing of this future land as though he had 
been its ruler, gave a portion to Joseph more than to the othors. “I 
give you,” said he, “one part more than to your brothers.” And 
blessing his two children, ^hraim and Manassi^ vdiom Josqdi had 
presented to him, the elder, Manasseh, on his right, and the young 
Ephraim on his left, he put his arms crosswise, and placing his right 
hand on the head of Ephraim, and his left on Manasseh, he bleeed 
them in this manner. And, upon Joseph’s r^resenting to him that 
he was preferring the youngor, he relied to him with admin^le 
resolution: “I know it well, my son; but Ephraim will increase more 
than Manassdu” This has b^ indeed so true in die result, that, 
bring alone almost as fruitful as the two entire hnesi which com- 
posed a whde kingdom, they have'been usually called by the name 
of ^^rrimaltme. 

T^ fame Josq^di, when dying, bade his childma carry his boaes 
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with them when they diould go into that land, to which they only 
came two hundred years afterwards. 

Moses, who wrote all these things so long before they happened, 
himself assigned to each family portions of that land before they 
entered it, as though he had been its ruler. [In fact he declared that 
God was to raise up from their nation and thdr race a prophet, of 
whom he was the type; and he foretold them exacdy all that was to 
happen to them in the land which thejrwere to enter after his drath, 
the viaories which God would give them, their ingratitude to- 
wards God, the punishments which they would receive for it, andi the 
rest of their adventures.] He gave them judges who shoidd m^ke 
the division. He prescribed the entire form of political govnnm^t 
which they should observe, the cities of refuge which they shoiad 
build, and . . . 
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The prophecies about particular things are mingled with those 
about the Messiah, so that the prophecies of the Messiah should not 
be without proofs, nor the special prophecies without fruit. 

713 

Perpetual captivity of the Jews.—]ei. xi. 11: “I will bring evil 
upon Judah from which they ^all not be able to escape.” 

Types, — ^Is. v.: “The Lord had a vineyard, from which He looked 
for grapes; and it brought forth only wild grapes. I will ther^ore 
lay it waste, and destroy it; the earth shall only bring forth thorns, 
and I will forbid the clouds from [raining] upon it. The vineyard 
of the Lord is the house of Israel, and the men of Judah His pleasant 
plant. I looked that they should do justice^ and they bring forth 
only iniquities.” 

Is. viii.: “Sanctify the Lord with fear and trembling; let Him be 
your only dread, and He shall be to you for^ a sanctuary, but for 
a smne of stumbling and a rock of offence to both the houses of 
Israel, for a gin and for a snare to the inhabitants of Jerusalon; and 
many among them shall stumble against that stone, smd &di,.and be 
broken, and be mared, and perish. Hide my words, and cover my 
law fw my disciples. 
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1 will then wait in patience upon the Lord that hideth and con- 
cealeth Himself from the house of Jacob.” 

Is. xxix.: “Be amazed and wonder, people of Israel; stagger and 
stumble, and be drunken, but not with wine; stagger, but not with 
strong drink. For the Lord hath poured out upon you the spirit 
of deep sleep. He will close your eyes; He will cover your princes 
and your prophets that have visions.” (Daniel xii.: “The wicked 
shall not understand, but the wise shall understand.” Hosea, the 
last chapter, the last verse, after many temporal blessings, says: “Who 
is wise, and he shall understand these things, &c. ?”) “And the visions 
of all the prophets are become unto you as a sealed book, which men 
deliver to one that is learned, and who can read; and he saith, I 
cannot read it, for it is sealed. And when the book is delivered to 
them that are not learned, they say, I am not learned. 

“Wherefore the Lord said. Forasmuch as this people with their 
lips do honour me, but have removed their heart hir from me," — 
there is the reason and the cause of it; for if they adored God in 
their hearts, they would understand the prophecies,— “and their 
fear towards me is taught by the precept of man. Therefore, behold, 
I will proceed to do a marvellous work among this people, even a 
marvellous work and a wonder; for the wisdom of their wise men 
shall perish, and their imderstanding shall be [hid].” 

Prophecies, Proofs of Divinity. -Ai. xli.: “Shew the things that 
are to come hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods: we will 
incline our heart unto your words. Teach us the things that have 
been at the beginning, and declare us things for to come. 

“By this we shall know that ye are gods. Yea, do good or do evil, 
if you can. Let us then behold it and reason together. Behold, ye are 
of nothing, and only an semination, &c. Who,” (among con- 
temporary writers), “hath declared from the beginning that we nuy 
know of the things done from the beginning and origin? that we 
may say, You are righteous. There is none that teacheth us, yea, 
there is none that declareth the future.” 

Is. xlii.: “I am the Lord, and my. glory will I not pve m another. 
I have forettdd the things which l^ve come to pass, and things 
that are to come do I declare. Sing unm God a new song in all the 
eardi. 
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‘‘Bring £ordt the blind p6c^ that have eyes and see not, and the 
deaf that have ears and hear not. Let all the nations be gathered 
togethar. Who among them can declare this, and diew us former 
things, and things to come? Let them bring forth their witnesses 
that they may be justified; or let them hear, and say. It is truth. 

“Ye are my witnesses, saith the Lord, and my servant whom I 
have chosen; that ye may know and belieye me, and understand t^t 
I am He. " 1 

“I have declared, and have saved, and I alone have done wonons 
before your eyes: ye are my witnesses, said the Lord, that I ep 
God. \ 

“For your sake I have brought down the forces of the Babylonian^ 
1 am the Lord, your Holy One and creator. 

“1 have made a way in the sea, and a path in the mighty waters. 
I am He that drowned and destroyed for ever the mighty enemies 
that have resisted you. 

“Remember ye not the former things, neither consider the things 
of old. 

“Behold, I will do a new thing; now it shall spring forth; diall ye' 
ncA know it? I will even make a way in the wilderness, and rivers 
in the desert. 

“This people have I formed for myself; I have establidied them to 
shew forth my praise &c. 

“I, even I, am He that blotteth out thy transgresaons for mine 
own sak^ and will not remember thy ans. Put in remembrance 
your ingratitude: see thou, if thou mayest be justified. Thy first 
fother hath sinned, and thy teachers have transgressed against me.” 

Is. xliv.: “I am the first, and I am the last, saith the Lord. Let 
him who will equal himself to me, declare the order of things since 
I af^nted the ancient people, and the things that are coming. 
Fear ye not: have I not told you all these things? Ye are my wit> 
nesses.” ~ 

Prophecy of Cyrus.-As. xlv. 4: “For Jacob’s sake^ mine dect, I 
have called thee by thy name.” 

Is. xlv. 21: “Come and let us reason together. Who hath dedared 
this from ancient time? Who hatib told it firom that time? Have 
not I, the Lord?" 

Is. xlvi.: “Remember the former things <£ old, and know diere 
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is none like me, declarii^ the end from, the beiginnii^, and from 
axtcient times the things that are not yet done, saying. My counsel 
shall stand, and I will do all my pleasure.** 

Is. xlii.: "Behold, the former things are come to pass, and new 
things do I dedare; before they spring forth 1 tell you of them.** 

Is. xlviii. 3 : “I have declared the former things from the ban- 
ning; I did them suddenly; and they came to pass. Because I know 
that thou art obstinate, that thy spirit is rd>ellious, and thy brow 
brass; 1 have even dedared it to thee before it came to pass: lest 
thou shouldst say that it was the work of thy gods, and the effea of 
their commands. 

“Thou hast seen all this; and will not ye declare it? I have shewed 
thee new dungs from this time, even hidden things, and thou didst 
not know them. They are created now, and not from the beginning; 

I have kept them hidden from thee; lest thou shouldst say, Behold, 
I knew them. 

“Yea, thou knewest not; yea, thou heardest not; yea, from that 
time that thine ear was not opened: for I knew that thou wouldst 
deal very treacherously, and wast called a transgressor from the 
womb.** 

Reprobation of the Jews and conversion of the Gentiles.— is. Izv.: 
“1 am sought of them that asked not for me; I am found of them 
that sought me not: 1 said. Behold me, behold me, unto a nation 
that did not call upon my name. 

“I have spread out my hands all the day unto an uid>elieving peoide, 
which walketh in a way that was not good, after their own though; 
a pe(^le that provoke me to anger continually by the sins they 
commit in my face; that sacrificeth to idol^ &c. 

“These shall be scattered like onoke in the day my wrath, tec. 

“Your iniquities, and the iniquities of your fathers, mil I assemUe 
together, and will recompense you for all according to your works! 

“Thus ssuth the Lord,' As the new wine is found in the duster, 
and one saith. Destroy it not, for a blesnng is in it [and the promise 
of firuit] : for my servants* sake I wiU not destroy all Istad* 

“Thus I will iwing fmr^ a seed out of Jacob and but ci Judaic 
an iidietitor of my moontnns, and mine dect and my servants 
diall inhei^ it, and my fertile and abundant pbuns; but I wffl 
destroy all oth^ because you have fmgotten your God to serve 
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strange gods. I called, and ye did not answer; I spake, and ye did 
not hear; and ye did choose the thing which I forbade. 

"Therefore thus saith the Lord, Behold, my servants shall eat, but 
ye shall be hungry; my servants shall rejoice, but ye shall be ashamed; 
my servants shall sing for joy of heart, but ye shall cry and howi 
for vexation of spirit. 

“And ye diall leave your name for a^ctirse unto my chosen: ' 
the Lord diall day thee, and call His servants by another name, 
he who blesseth himself in the earth shall bless himself in God, 
because the former troubles are forgotten. 

“For, behold, I create new heavens and a new earth; and thd 
former things shall not be remembered, nor come into mind. 

“But be ye glad and rejoice for ever in that which I create; for, 
behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoicing, and her people a joy. 

“And I will rejoice in Jerusalem and joy in my people; and the 
voice of weeping shall no more be heard in her, nor the voice of 
crying. 

“Before they call, I will answer; and while they are yet speaking, 
'I will hear. The wolf and the lamb shall feed together, and the 
lion shall eat straw like the bullock; and dust shall be the serpent's 
meat. They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain.” 

Is. Ivi. 3: “Thus saith the Lord, keep ye judgment, and do jus- 
tice: for my salvation is near to come, and my righteousness to be 
revealed. 

“Blessed is the man that doeth this, that keepeth the Sabbath, 
and keepeth his hand from doing any evil. 

“Ndther let the strangers that have joined themselves to me^ say, 
God will separate me from His people. For thus saith the Lord: 
Whoever will keep my Sabbath, and choose the things that please me, 
and take hold of my covenant; even unto than will I give in mine 
house a place and a name better than that of sons and of daughters: 
I will give them an everlasting name, that shall not be cut oS.” 

Is. Itx. 9: “Therefore for our iniquities is justice far from us: we 
wait for Hght, but behold obscurity; for brightness, but we walk in 
darkness. We grope for the wall like the blind; we stumble at'ooon 
day as in the night: we are in desolate {^ces as dead men. . 
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“We roar all like bears, and mourn sore like doves; we lodk for 
judgment, but there is none; for salvation, but it is far from us.” 

Is. Ixvi. 18: “But I know their works and their thoughts; it shall 
come that I will gather all nations and tongues, and they diall see 
my glory. 

“And I will set a agn among them, and I will send those that 
escape of them unto the nadons, to Africa, to Lydia, to Italy, to 
Greece, and to the people that have not heard my fome, ndther have 
seen my glory. And they shall bring your brethren.” 

Jer. vii. Reprobation of the Temple: “Go ye unto Shiloth, where 
I set my name at the first, and see what I did to it for the wickedness 
of my people. And now, because ye have done all these works, saith 
the Lord, I will do unto this house, wherein my name is called upon, 
wherein ye trust, and unto the place which I gave to your priefts, 
as I have done to Shiloth.” (For I have rqected it, and made my- 
self a temple elsewhere.) 

“And I will cast you out of my sight, as I have cast out all your 
brethren, even the seed of Ephraim.” (Rejected for ever.) “There- 
fore pray not for this people.” 

Jer. vii. 22: “What avails it you to add sacrifice to sacrifice? For 
I spake not unto your fathers, when I brought them out of the land of 
Egypt, concerning burnt ofFerings or sacrifices. But this thing com- 
manded I them, sa'^ng. Obey and be faithful to my commandments, 
and I will be your God, and ye shall be my pe(^le.” (It was only afier 
they had sacrificed to the golden calf that I gave myself sacrifices 
to turn into good an evil custom.) 

Jer. vii. 4: “Trust ye not in lying words, saying. Hie temple of 
the Lord, t^ temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, are ^se.” 
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Hie Jews witnesses for God. Is. xliii. 9; xliv. 8. 

Propheciet fulfilled.— i Kings, xiil 2.— i Kings, xxiiL 16.--J01. vi. 
a6.— I King^ xvi. 34.— -Deut. xxiii. , 

Malachi i. ii. Hie saoifice of the jews rejected, and die sacrifice 
of the heathen, (evoai out of Jmisdera,) and in all places. 
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Mosei^ bebte 4 ying> lorttold the calling dE the Gentiles, Deift. 
xxxii. 21, and the reprobation of the Jews. 

Moses foretold what would haj^n to each tribe. 
Prophecy.--”Yo\xt name shall a curse unto mine elect, and I 
will give them another name.” 

“Make thdr heart &t,” and how? by flattering their lust and mak> 
ing them hope to satisfy it. -• 


7*5 

Prophecy.— Axoas and !Zechariah. They have sold the just on^ 
and therefore will not be recalled. — ^Jesus Christ betrayed. 

They shall no more remember Egypt. See Is. xliiL i6, 17, 18, 19^ 
Jerem. xxiii. 6, 7. 

Prophecy . — ^The Jews shall be scattered abroad. Is. xxvii. 6 . — A 
new law, Jerem. xxxi. 32. 

Malachi. Grotius. — ^The second temple glorious. — Jesus Christ 
will come. (Haggai, ii. 7, 8, 9, 10.) 

The calling of the Gentiles. Joel, ii. 28. Hosea, ii. 24. Deut. xxxii. 
21. Malachi, i. ii. 
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Hosea, iii. — Is. xlii., xlviii., liv., lx., Ixi., last verse. “I foretold it long 
since that they might know that it is I.” Jaddus to Alexander. 

7*7 

[Prophecies.— The promise that David will always have descend- 
ants. Jer. xiii. 13.] 
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The external reign of the race of David, 2 Chron., by all the 
{»o{diede8, and with an oath. And it was not 'temporally 6ilfilled. 
Jerem. xxiii. 2a 


7*9 

We mi^t perha|» think that, when die prophets foretold di^ the 
sceptre should imt depart from Judah until the eternal King came^ 
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they qxike to flatter the people, and that dieir {noplwcy ^waa proved 
false hy Herod. But to that this was not thw meanio^ and 
that, on the contrary, dbey knew wdl diat this temporal kingdom 
diould cease, they said that they would be widmut a king and widt* 
out a {ainoe^ and for a kmg time. Hosea iiL 4. 
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Non hiAemus regem nisi Ceesarem? Therefore Jesus Christ was 
the Messiah, ance they had no longer any king but a stranger, and 
would have no other. 
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We have no king but Czsar. 


7 » 

Daniel ii.: "All thy sooduiayers and wise men cannot diow unto 
thee the secret whid^ thou hast demanded. But there is a God in 
heaven who can do so, and hath revealed to thee in thy dream what 
shall be in the latter days.” (This dream must have caused him much 
misgiving.) 

“And it is not by my own wisdom that I have knowledge of this 
secret, but by the reveladon of this same God, that hath revealed it to 
me, to make it manifest in thy presence. 

“Thy dream was then of this kind. Thou sawest a great image, 
high and terrible* which stood b^re thee. His head was of golc^ 
his breast and arms f£. silver, his bdly and Ha thighs of bras^ his 
legs of iron, his feet part of iron and part of day. 'l^us thou sawest 
till that a stone was cut out without hands, which smote the image 
upon his feet, that were of iron and of day, and brake them te pieces. 

“Then was the iron, the day, the bras^ the alver, and die gold 
broken to pieces togedier, and the wind carried them away; Init diis 
stone that smote dw image became a greau mountain, and fifled die 
vdiole earth. Hiis is the dream, and imw I will give thee'th^terjH’e- 
tation thereto 

“Thoii vtho art the greatest of Hogs, and to vdxan God hath given 

*)olui, sis. >5* 
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a power so vast that thou art renowned among all peoples^ art the 
head of gold which thou hast seen. But after thee shall arise another 
kingdom inferior to thee, and another third kingdom of brassy which 
shall bear rule over all the earth. 

"But the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron, and even as iron 
breaketh in pieces and subdueth all things, so shall this empire 
break in pieces and bruise alL . 

“And whereas thou sawest the feet and toes, part of clay and pa^ 
of iron, the kingdom shall be divided; but there shall be in it oi| 
the strength of iron and of the weakness of clay. 

“But as iron cannot be firmly mixed with clay, so they who are rep* 
resented by the iron and by the clay, shall not cleave one to anoth» 
though united by marriage. 

“Now in the days of these kings shall God set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed, nor ever be delivered up to other people. 
It shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall 
stand for ever, according as thou sawest that the stone was cut out 
of the mountain without hands, and that it fell from the mountain, 
and brake in pieces, the iron, the day, the silver, and the gold. God 
hath made known to thee what shall come to pass hereafter. This 
dream is certain, and the interpretation thereof sure. 

“Then Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face towards the earth,” &c. 

Daniel viii. 8. “Daniel having seen the combat of the ram and of 
the he*goat, who vanquished him and ruled over the earth, whereof 
the prindpal horn being broken four others came up toward the 
four winds of heaven, and out of one of them came forth a little horn, 
which waxed exceeding great toward the south, and toward the east, 
and toward the land of Israel, and it waxed great even to the host of 
heaven; and it cast down some of the stars, and stamped upon than, 
and at last overthrew the prince, and by him the daily sacrifice was 
taken away, and the place of his sanctuary was cast down. 

"This is what Daniel saw. He sought the meaning of it, and a voice 
cried in this manner, ‘Gahriel, make this man to understand the 
vision.* And Gabriel said— 

“The ram vdiidi thou sawest is the king of the Medes and Per* 
aans, and die he^goat is the king of Greece, and the great horn diat 
is between his eyes is the first king of this monarchy. 
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“Now that being broken, whereas four stood up for it, four king- 
doms diall stand up out of thenadon, but not in his power. 

“And in the latter time of thdr kingdom, when iniquides are 
come to the full, there shall arise a king, insolent and strong, but not 
by his own power, to whom all things shall succeed after his 
own will; and he shall destroy the holy people, and through his 
policy also he shall cause craft to prosper in his hand, and he 
shall destroy many. He shall also stand up against the Prince of 
princes, but he shall perish miserably, and neverthdess by a violent 
hand.” 

Daniel ix. 30. “Whilst I was praying with all my heart, and con- 
fessing my sin and the sin of all my people and prostradng myself 
before my God, even Gabriel, whom I had seen in the virion at the 
beginning, came to me and touched me draut the time of the evening 
obladon, and he informed me and said, O Daniel, I am now come 
forth to give thee the knowledge of things. At the beginning of thy 
supplicadons I came to shew that which thou didst desire^ for thou 
art gready bdoved: therefore understand the matter, and consider the 
vision. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy 
holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an end of rins, 
and to abolish iniquity, and to bring in everlasdng righteousness; 
to accomplish the vision and the prophecies, and to anoint the Most 
Holy. ( After which this people s^l be no more thy people, nor this 
city the holy city. The dmes of wrath shall be passed, and the years 
of grace shall come for ever.) 

“Know therefore, and understand, that, from the going forth of 
the co mma ndment to restore and to build Jerusalem unto the Mes- 
siah the Prince, shall be seven weeks, and three score and two weeks.” 
(The Hd>rews were accustomed to divide nunfoers; and to place the 
small first. Thus, 7 and fo make 69. Of this 70 there will then re- 
mam the 70th, tluit is to say, the 7 last years of which he will speak 
next.) 

“liie street shall be built again, and the wall, even in troubbus 
times. And after three score and two weeks;” (which have fdlbwed 
the first seven. Christ will then be killed after the rixty-nine weeks, 
that is to say, in the last wedc), “the Christ shall be cut off, ami a 
' pet^b of the prince that dull come shsdl desttoy the dty smd the 
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sanctuary, and ovmsiidna all, and the end o£ that war duU aocom* 
plish the desolation. 

“Now one wedc,” (which is the seventieth, which remains), “shall 
confirm the covenant with many, and in die midst o£ the wedc," 
(that is to say, the last three and a half years), *4ie shall cause the 
sacrifice and the oblation to cease, and fiir the overspreading of abom^ 
nadons he shall make it desolate, even until the consummation, and 
that detmnined shall be poured upon the desolate.” \ 

Danidl, xi. The angel said to Daniel: “There shall stand up yet,’i 
(after Cyrus, under whom this sdll is), “three kings in Persia,” (Cam>\ 
l^ses, Smyrdis, Darius); “and the fourth who shall then come,” . 
(Xerxes) “shall be far richor than they all, and far stronger, and shall 
stir up all his people against the Greeks. 

“But a mighty ^g shall stand up,” (Alexander), “that shall rule 
with great dcuninion, and do according to his will. And when he 
shall stand up, his kingdom dtall be broken, and shall be divided in. 
four parts toward the four winds of heaven,” (as he had said above, 
vL 6 , viii. 8), “but not his posterity; and his successors diall not equal 
his power, for his kingdom shall be plucked up, even for others 
besides these,” (his four chief successors). 

“And the king of the south,” (Ptolemy, son of Lagos, Egypt), 
“shall be strong; but one of his princes shall be strong above Um, 
and his dominion shall be a great doipiiuon,” (Seleucus, King of 
Syria. Appian says that he was tbe ;jmost powerful of Alexander’s 
sume s sors.) 

“And in the end of years they shall join thonsdves together, and 
the king’s daughter of the soudi,” (Berenice, daughter of Ptolemy 
Hiibdelphus, son of the otho: Ptolemy), “dudl come to the king 
of iBe XKHth,” (to Antiochus Deus, King of Syria and of A^ son of 
S^ucus Laudas), “to make peace between these {Minces. 

“&jt neither die nor her se^ shall have a long authority; for she 
and they that brought her, and her children, and her friend^ shall be 
ddiver^ to deatL” (Bo^nice and her son were killed by Seleucus 
Calliniciis.) 

“But coit n£ a branch of her roots shall one stand uf^” (Ptoleiny 
Euogetb was ti» issue of the same father as Betpmke), “wNdb dull 
come with a nd^tty anny into the land of the king cd the north, 
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where he dxaU put all uoder n^jectiont and he <^1 1 also cany cap> 
live iiuo Egypt their gods, thm princes, their gold, thrir ^ver, and 
all their precious qioils^** (if he had not been call^ into Egypt by 
domestic reasims, says Jusdn, he would have entirely stripped Seleu* 
cus); “and he shall continue several years when the Icing of the 
north can do nought against him. 

“And so he shall rtturn into his kingdom. But his sons shall be 
stirred up, and shall assemble a multitude of great forces,” (Seleucus 
Ceraunus, Antiochus the Great). “And their army shall come and 
overthrow all; wherefore the king of the south shall be moved with 
choler, and diall also form a great army, and fight him,” (Ptolemy 
Philopator against Antiochus the Great at Raphia), “and conquer; 
and his troops shall become insolent, and his heart diall be lifted up,” 
(this Ptolemy desecrated the temple: Josephus) : “he shall cast down 
many ten thousands, but he shall not be strengthened by it. For the 
king of the north,” (Antiochus the Great), “shall return with a 
greater multitude than b^re,*and in those times also a great num* 
ber of enemies shall stand up against the king of the south,” (during 
the reign of the young Ptolemy Epiphanes), “also the apostates and 
robbers of thy people shall exalt themselves to establish the visbn; 
but they shall fall” (Those who abandon their religion to please 
Euergetes, when he send his troops to Scopas; for Antiochus 
will again take Scopas, and conquer them.) “And the king of the 
north diall destroy the fenced cities, and the arms of the south shall 
not withstand, and all shall yield to his will; he shall stand in the 
land of Israel, and it shall yidd m him. And thus he shall think to 
make himself master of all the emj^e of Egypt,” (despifing the 
youth of Epiphanes, says Justin) . “And for that he s^ make alli- 
ance with him, and give his daughter,” (Oeopatra, in order that 
die may betray her hu^and. On which Apfuan says the doditing his 
diility to msdce himsdf master of Egypt by forc^ because ol the 
protectbnof dbeRoman8,hewidiedtoattenqititby cuniuag.) 
shall widh to corrupt her, but she shall not stand on his side, nehher 
be for him. Then he doll turn his face to other design^ and diaS 
think make himsdf master of some isle^** (tbsff is to say, seqiortt), 
“and shdl take many,” (m Apphtn says). 

“Bm a piiiice dhaU ^ conquest^” (Sdiw Afiicaau% 
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sti^ped the progress of Antiochus the Great, because he offended 
the Romans in the person of their allies), “and diall cause the re- 
proach offered by him to cease. He shall then return into his king- 
dom and there perish, and be no more.” (He was dain by his sol- 
diers.) 

“And he who shall stand up in his estate,” (Seleucus Philopatm: or 
Soter, the son of Antiochus the Great), “shall be a tyrant, a raiser 
of taxes in the glory of the kingdom,” (which means the pe(q>le)l| 
“but within a few days he shall be destroyed, neither in anger nor im 
battle. And in his place shall stand up a vile person, unworthy oft 
the honour of the kingdom, but he shall come in cleverly by flatteries. 
All armies shall bend before him; he shall conquer them, and even 
the prince with whom he has made a covenant. For having re- 
newed the league with him, he shall work deceitfully, and enter with 
a small people into his province, peaceably and without fear. He 
shall take the fattest places, and shall do that which his fathers have 
not done, and ravage on all sides. He shall forecast great devices 
during his time.” 


723 

Propheciesj—The seventy weeks of Daniel are ambiguous as re- 
gards the term of commencement, because of the terms of the proph- 
ecy; and as r^rds the term of conclusion, because of the differences 
among chronologists. But all this difference extends only to two 
hundred years. 


724 

Predictions.— 'TIaat in the fourth monarchy, before the destruction 
of the second temple, before the dominion of the Jews was taken 
away, in the seventieth week of Daniel, during the continuance of die 
second temple, the heathen should be instructed, and brought to the 
knowledge tff the God worshipped by the Jews; that those who loved 
Him should be delivered from thdr enemies and filled with His 
fear and jbve. 

And it happened that in the fourth monarchy, before the destruc- 
don of the second tem{de^ tec., the heathen in great nundier wor- 
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shipped God, and led an angdic life. Maidens dedicated their vir- 
ginity and their life to God. Men renounced thdr pleasures. What 
Plato could only make acceptable to a few men, specially chosen and 
instruaed, a secret influence imparted, by the power of a few words, 
to a hundred million ignorant men. 

The rich left their wealth. Children left the dainty homes of thdr 
parents to go into the rough desert. (See Philo the Jew.) All this 
was foretold a great while ago. For two thousand years no heathen 
had worshipped the God of the Jew; and at the time foretold, a great 
number of the heathen worshipped this only God. The temples were 
destroyed. The very kings made submission to the cross. All this 
was due to the Spirit of God, which was spread abroad upon the 
earth. 

No heathen, since Moses until Jesus Christ, believed according to 
the very Rabbis. A great number of the heathen, after Jesus Christ, 
believed in the books of Moses, kept them in substance and spirit, and 
only rejeaed what was useless. 


725 

Prophecies .— conversion of the Egyptians (Is, xix. 19); an 
altar in Egypt to the true God. 


726 

Prophecies.— 4 n Egypt.— Puf^ Fiiei, p. 659. Talmud. 

"It is a tradition among us, that, when the Messiah diall com^ the 
house of God, destined for the dispensation of His Word, shall be 
full of filth and impurity; and that the wisdom of the scribes shall 
be corrupt and rotten. Those who shall be afraid to sin, shall be 
rejected hy the people, and treated as senseless fools.” 

Is. xlix.: "listen, O isles, unto me, and hearken, ye people, from 
afar: The Lord hath called me by my name from the woi^ my 
mother; in the diadow of His hand hath He hid me, and hatlMnade 
my words like a sharp sword, and said unto m^ Thou art my SHvant 
in whmn I will be glorified. Then I said, Lord, have I laboured in 
vain? have I qwnt my strengdi for nou^ght? 7^ surely my judgment 
is with Thee, O Lord, and my work with Thee. And iww, saith 
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the Lord^ that foimed iiw from the wmnb to be His lervan^ to Iniag 
Jacob and Israel again to Him: Thou shak be f^wious in my sight, 
atid 1 will be thy strength. It is a lig^t thing that thou should con* 
vert the trd)e8 tk Jacob; I have raised thee up for a light to the Gen- 
tile^ that thou mayest be my salvation unto the ends o£ the earth. 
Thus saith the Lord to him whom man d^iseth, to him whom 
nation abhtxr^h, to a servant o£ rulers. Princes and kings shall 
worship thee, because the Lord is hdth£ul that hath chosen thee. \ 

"Again saith the Lord unto m^ I have heard thee in the days o£ sail 
vation and o£ mercy, and 1 will preserve thee for a covenant of th^ 
pec^le^ to cause to inherit the desolate nations, that thou mayest 
say to the prisoners: Go forth; to them that are in darkness show 
yourselves, and possess these abundant and fertile lands. They shall 
not htmger nor thirst, neither shall the heat nor sun smite them; for 
he that hath mercy upon them shall lead them, even by the springs 
of waters shall he guide them, and make the mountains a way before 
them. Behold, the peoples shall come from all parts, from the eatt 
and from the west, from the north and from the south. Let the 
heavens give glory to God; let the earth be joyful; for it hath pleased 
the Lord to comfort His people, and He wiU have mercy upon the 
poor who hope in Him. 

"Yet Zion dared to say: The Lord hath forsaken m^ and hath 
forgotten me. Can a woman forget her child, that die should not 
have compasdon on the son of her womb? but if she forget, yet 
will not I forget the^ O Zion. 1 will bear thee always between my 
hands, and thy walls are continually before me. They that diall build 
theeatecome,andthy destroyers shall go forth of thee. Lift up thine 
eyes round about, and behold; all these gather themselves together, 
and come to thee. As I live, saith the head, thou shalt airely clothe 
thee with them all, as with an ornament, thy waste and thy deso- 
late places^ and the land of thy destruoion, shall even now be too 
narrow by reason of the inluhitants, and the children thou shalt have 
after thy barrenness dull say again in thy ears: Ihe place is too strait 
for me: give place to me t^ 1 may dweU. Then shalt thou Say in 
thy heart: who hadx begotten me these, seeing I have lost my ctuh 
dnm, and am dmolatc^ a cspdtn^ and removing to and fro? and who 
broi^ht^ these? B^ld, I was left alone; theie^ where had they 
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been? And the Lord shall say to thee: Behold, I will lift up mine 
hand to the Gendles, and set up my standard to the people; and 
they shall bring thy sons- in their arms and in their bosoms. And 
kings shall be their nursing fathers, and queens their nursing moth- 
ers: they shall bow down to thee with their face toward the earth, 
and lick up the dust of thy feet; and thou shalt know that I am the 
Lord; for they shall not be ashamed that wait for me. Shall the prey 
be taken from the mighty? But even if the captives be taken away 
from the strong, nothing diall hinder me from saving thy children, 
and from destroying thy enemies; and all flesh diall know that I 
am the Lord, thy Saviour and thy Redeemer, the mighty One of 
Jacob. 

“Thus saith the Lord: What is the bill of this divorcement, where- 
with I have put away the synagogue? and why have I delivered it 
into the hands of your enemies? Is it not for your iniquities and for 
your transgressions that 1 have put it away? 

“For I came, and no man received me; I called, and there was none 
to hear. Is my arm shortened that I cannot redeem? 

“Therefore I will show the tokens of mine anger; I will clothe the 
heavens with darkness, and make sack cloth their covering. 

“The Lord hath given me the tongue of the learned that I should 
know how to speak a -word in season to him that is weary. He hath 
opened mine ear, and I have listened to Him as a master. 

“The Lord hath revealed His will, and I was not rebellious. 

“I gave my body to the smiters, and my cheeks to outrage; 1 hid 
not my free from shame and spitting. But the Lord hath helped 
me; therefore I have not been confounded. 

“He is near that justifieth me; who will contend with me? who 
will be mine adversary, and accuse me of sin. God himself being my 
protector? 

“All men shall pass away, and be consumed by time; let those that 
fear God hearken to the voice of His servant; let him that languished! 
in darkness put his trust in the Lord. But as for you, ye do but kindle 
the wrath of God upon you; ye walk in the light of your fire ^d in 
the sparks that ye ^ve Idmfled. This diall ye have of mine hand; 
ye dull lie down in smrow. 

. “Hearken to nw, ye that fidlow after nghteousnen^ ye that sedc 
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the Lord : look unto die rock whence ye are hewn, and to the iude o£ 
the pit whence ye are digged. Look unto Abraham, your htther, 
and unto Sarah that bare you: for I called him alone, when chil^ess^ 
and increased him. Belmld, 1 have comforted Zion, and heaped 
upon her blesangs and consolations. 

"Hearken tmm me, my people, and give ear unto me; for a law 
shall proceed from m^ and I will make iby judgment to rest for|a 
light of the Gentiles.” 

Amos, viii. The prophet, having enumerated the sins of Israel, sal|fl 
that God had sworn to take vengeance on them. 

He says this: "And it shall come to pass in that day, saith the Lord 
that I vitill cause the sun to go down at noon, and I will darken the 
earth in the clear day; and I will turn your feasts into mourning, and 
all your songs into lamentation. 

"You all shall have sorrow and suffering, and I will make this na> 
tion mourn as for an only son, and the end therefore as a bitter day. 
Behold, the days come, saith the Lord, that I will send a famine in 
the land, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of hearing 
the words of the Lord. And they shall wander from sea to sea, and 
from the north even to the east; they shall run to and fro to seek the 
wind of the Lord, and shall not find it. 

"In that day shall the fair virgins and young men faint for thirst. 
They that have followed the idols of Samaria, and sworn by the 
god of Dan, and followed the manner of Beersheba, shall fall, and 
never rise up again.” 

Amos, iii. a; "Ye only have I known of all the families of the 
earth for my people.” 

Daniel, xii. 7. Having described all the extent of the reign of the 
he says: "All these things shall be finidied, when the scat' 
toting of the people of Israel shall be accomplished.” 

Haggai, ii. 4: "Ye who, conq»ring this second house with the glory 
of the first, demise it, be strong, saith the Lor^ be strong, O Zerub' 
babel, andO Jesus, the high priest, be strong, all ye people of the land, 
and work. For I am with you, saith the Lord of hosu; acoor^g to 
the word th«t I covenanted with you when ye came out of E^pt^ so 
my ^tirit remaineth among you. Fear ye not. For thus saith the Lcvd 
^ hostf; Yet oemi litde while, and I will diake the heavens, and the 
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eardb^ and die aea, and the dry land,* (a way o£ ^leaking to indicate 
a ^eat and an extraordinary change); “and 1 will shake aH nation^ 
and die desire all die tidies shall come; and 1 will fill this 
house with glory, saith the Lord. 

“The silver is mine, and the gold is miiw, saith the Lord,” (that is 
to say, it is not by that that 1 wish to be honoured; as it is said else* 
wha%: AH the beasts o£ the field are mine, what advantages me 
that they are offered me in sacrifice?). “The glory o£ this Utter 
house shall be greater than o£ the former, saith the Lord of hosts; 
and in this place will I establish my house, saith the Lord. 

“According to all that thou desirest in Hordb in the day of t h e 
assembly, saying, Let us not hear again the voice of the Lord, nother 
let us see this fire any more, that we die not. And the Lord said unto 
me, their prayer is just. I will raise them up a prophet from among 
thdr brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; 
and he diall speak unto them all that 1 diall command him. And 
it shall come to pass, that whosoever will not hearken unto my words 
which he will qieak in my name, I will require it of him.” 

Geneas, xlix. “Judah, ^ou art he vHbom thy brethren diall praise, 
and thou shalt conquer thine enemies; thy Utfaer’s children shall 
bow down before thee. Judah is a lion’s whdp: from the {tfey, my 
son, thou art gone up, and art couched as a lion, and as a lioness that 
shall be roused up. 

“The sceptre s^ not dqiart from Judah, nor a Uwgiver irtm 
between his feet, until Shiloh come; and unto him shall the gather* 
ing the people be.” 


727 

During the life of the MesmAi—Moigmedfi~^EsB^ xviL 
HU forminner. Ma^lii, iiL 
He will be bom an infimt. Is. ix. 

He will be bom in the village of Bethldiem. hficah, n. He will 
appear chiefly in Jeruaakm, and wiU be a descendant of die faoatly 
of Judah and of David. 

He is ID bfind die learned and the vidae^ Is. vi., viu« xxix« te.; 
and to preach the Goqiei to the lovidy, Is. xxix.; to open the cjmof 
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731 

Praphecies^Thsx Jesus Christ will sit on the right hand, till God 
has subdued His enemies. 

Therefore He will not subdue them Himself. 

732 

• • Then they shall teach no more every man his neighboA say- 
ingi Here is the Lord, for God shall ma\e Himself hjioum to au^ 

• Your sons shall prophesy.*’ will put my ^irit and my tear 

in your heart!" 

All that is the same thing. To prophesy is to speak of God, not 
from outward proofs, but from an inward and immediate feeling. 

733 

That He would teach men the perfect way. i 

And there has never come, before Him nor after Him, any man 
who has taught anything divine approaching to this. 

734 

. • « That Jesus Christ would be small in His beginning, and 
would then increase. The little stone of Daniel. 

If I had in no wise heard of the Nfessiah, neverthdess, after such 
wonderful predictions of the course of the world which I see fulfilled, 
I see that He is divine. And if 1 knew that these same books fore- 
told aMessiah, I should be sure that He would come; and seeing that 
they place His time before the destruction of the second temple, I 
^uld say that He had come. 

735 

PfVpheeies.^Tbsit the Jews would reject Jesus Christ, and would 
be rejected of God, for this reason, that die chosen vine brought fordi 
only wild grapes. That the chosen peojde would be faithless, ungrate- 
ful, and unb^eving, populum non credentem et contradicentem! 

^Itaiah, hnr. a; lUxnaiif, z. ax. 


■t 
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That God would strike them with blindoes^ and in full noon diey 
would grope like the blind; and that a forerunner would go b^re 
Him. 


736 

Trantfixerunt. Zech. xii. 10. 

That a deliverer should corner who would crush the demon’s head, 
and free His people from their sins, ex omnibus miquitadbus; that 
there should a New Covenant, which would be eternal; that there 
should be another priesthood after the order of Mdchisedek, and it 
should be eternal; dbat the Christ riiould be gbriou^ mighty, ttnmg, 
and yet so poor that He would not be recognised, nor taken for what 
He is, but rejected and slain; that His people who denied Him should 
no longer be His people; that the idolaters should receive ifim, and 
take r^ge in Him; ^t He should leave Zion to reign in the centre 
of idolatry; that nevertheless the Jews should continue for ever; that 
He should be of Judah, and vdien there should be no longer a king. 
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IHioofs of Jesus CHUSt 


737 

T herefore I reject all other relij^ons. In that way £ find 
an answer to all <k)jections. k is that a God so pure 
should only reveal Himself to those whose hearts arelnu* 
lified. Hence this religion is lovable to me^ and I find it now suffi* 
dendy justified by so divine a morality. But I find more in it. 

I find it convincing that, since the memory of man has lasted, it 
was constandy announced to men that they were universally corrupt, 
but that a Redeemer should come; that it was not one man who said 
it, but innumerable men, and a whole nadon, expressly made for the 
purpose, and prophesying for four thousand years. This is a nadbn 
which is more ancient than every other nadon. Thdr book^ scattered 
abroad, are four thousand years old. 

The more I etamine them, the more truths I find in them: an 
entire nadon foretell Him before His advent, and an endre nation 
wordiip Him aftor His advent; what has preceded and what has 
follow^; in short, people without idols and kings, this synagogue 
which was foretold, and these wretches who frequent i^ and who, 
being our enemies, are admirable witnesses of the truth of these 
proi^edes, wherdn thdr wretchedness and even their blindness 
an forbid. 

1 find this succesdon, this religion, whdly divine in its authority, 
in its duradon, in its perpetuity, in its mondity, in its conduct, in its 
doctrine, in its effects. The frightful darkn^ of the Jews was fore* 
told. Bm pdpans in meridie} DaHtt4r Uber scienH litem, et dka: 
Non possum legere* While die scqitre was sdll in the hands of the 
first foreign usurper, there is the report of the coming .of Jesus 
Christ. 

^Deu n et o nom y , nvia. 39. 110.13. 

a6o 
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So I hold out my arms to my Redeemer, who, having been foretold 
for four thousand years, has come to suffer and to die for me on earth, 
at the time and under all the circumstances foretold. By His graces 
I await death in peace, in the hope of being eternally united to Him. 
Yet I live with joy, whether in the prosperity which it pleases Him 
to bestow upon m^ or in the adversity which He sends for my good, 
and which He has taught me to bear by His example. 

738 

The prophecies having given different signs which ffiould all hap- 
pen at the advent of the Messiah, it was necessary that all these signs 
fftould occur at the same dme. So it was necessary that the fourth 
monarchy should have come, when the seventy weeks of Daniel 
were ended; and that the sceptre should have dien departed from 
Judah. And all this happened without any difficulty. Then it was 
necessary that the Messiah should come; and Jesus Christ then came, 
who was called the Mesriah. And all this again was without difficulty. 
This indeed shows the truth of the prophedes. 

739 

The prophets foretold, and were not foretold. The saints again 
were foretold, but did not foretell. Jesus Christ both foretold and was 
foretold. 


740 

Jesus Christ, whom the two Testaments regard, the Old as its 
hope, the New as its model, and both as their centre. 

741 

The two oldest books in the world are those of hfoses and Job, the 
one a Jew and the other a Gentile. Both (ff them look upon Jems 
Oirist as their common centre and d>ject: Mosm in rating the 
promises of God to Abraham, Jacd), smd his prophecies; and 
Jdb, Qids miU detut,tic. Seio enim quod redemptor mens vivk, Ac.' 

*ldb, zk. 33-45. 
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74a 

The Goq)el only speaks of the virginity of the Virgin tip to the 
time o£ the birth of Jesus (3uist All with r^erence to Jesus Christ. 

743. *• 

Proofs of Jesus Christ. 

Why was the book of Ruth preserved? 

Why the story of Tamar? 


744 

"Pray that ye enter not into temptation.” It is dangerous to be 
tempted; and people are tempted because they do not pray. 

JSr tu conversus confirmo fratres tuos.* But before, conversus Jesus 
respent Petrum^ 

Saint P^er asks permission to strike Malchus, and strikes befolre 
heating the answer. Jesus Christ replies afterwards. 

The word, GaUlee, which the Jewi^ mob pronounced as if by 
chance, in accusing Jesus Christ before Pilat^ afforded Pilate a rea- 
son for sending Jesus Christ to Herod. And therriiy the mystery was 
accomplished, ^t He should be judged by Jews and Gentiles. 
Chance was apparendy the cause cff the accomplishment of the 
mystery. 


745 

. Those who have a difficulty in believing seek a reason in the foct 
that the Jews do not believe. “Were this so dear,” say they, “why did 
^ Jews not bdieve?” And they almost wish that they had believed, 
so as not to be kept back by tlw example of thdr refusal. But it is 
dteir very refusal that is the foundadcm of our faith. We diouid be 
iniidile8S.ffii^x>8edtodie£aith,if they were on our siifo. Weshould 
then have a mme ample petext. Ihe wonderfol dung is to have 
made dm Jews great lovers of the thii^ ftsetold, and great enmies 
of ful^mmt. 


^Lttke, sxii. Sa* xidL 61. 
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Hk Jews were accostomed to great and strikii:^ tniradea^ and so, 
having had die great miracks of the Red Sea and of the land 
Canaan as ah efhtome of the great deeds of their MessUdi, dwjr 
dwrefore looked for more striking mirades, of whidi those of hfeses 
were tmly the patterns. 


747 

The carnal Jews and the heathen have thdr calamities, and Chris> 
tians also. There is no Redeemer for the heathen, for they do not so 
much as hope for one. There is no Redeemer for the Jews; they 
hope for Him in vain. There is a Redeemer only for Chiisiians. 
(See Papetuity.) 


748 

In the time of the Messiah the pec^de divided themselves. The 
spiritual embraced the Messiah, and the coarser*ffiinded ranaiOed to 
serve as witnesses of Him. 


749 

"If this was dearly foretold to the Jews, how <hd dbey not be- 
lieve it, or why were they not destroyed for resisting a fact so ^ar?” 

I reidy: in. the first place, it was foretold both that they would not 
bdieve a thing so dear, and that they vrould not be destroyed. And 
nothing is more to the g^ory of the Messiah; for it Was not enou^ 
that thae should be profhets; thdr prtq[d)ets must be kqit tbove 
satpidoa. Nbw,&c. 


750 

If the Jews bad . aU been emivetted by Jesus CSirist, we dioidd have 
none bstt questkmdde witiwsses. Ai^ if th^ had been eodMly 
destroyed, we dioidd have no vutnesses at alL 
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75 * 

What do the presets say of Jesus Christ? That He will be dearly 
God? No; but that He is a God truly hidden; that He will be 
digh*^; that none will think that it is He; that He will be a 
stone of stumbling, upon which tnai^^will stiunble, &c. Let p^ple 
then rq>roach us no longer for want of dearness since we maki^pro' 
fession of it. 

But, it is said, there are obscurities.— And without that, no )pne 
would have stumbled over Jesus Christ, and this is one of the 1 
pronouncements of the prophets: Excteca.* \ 

75a 

Moses first teaches the Trinity, original sin, the Messiah. 

David: a great witness; a king, good, merciful, a beautiful soul, a 
smind mind, powerful He prophesies, and his wonder comes to 
pass. This is infinite. > 

had only to say that he was the Messiah, if he had been vain; 
fen- the prophecies are clearer about him than about Jesus Christ. 
And the same with Saint John. 


753 

Herod was believed to be the Messiah. He had taken away the 
•cqptre from Judah, but he was not of Judah. This gave rise to a 
omriderable sect 

Curse of die Greeks upon chose who count three periods of time. 

In what way should t^ Messiah com^ seeing that through Him 
(he sceptre was to be eternally in Judah, and at His coming ^ scep- 
tre was to be taken away from Judah? 

In order to efiect that sering they should not see, and hearing di^ 
should not understand, nothing could be better done. 

754 

Homo mstens te Deum facit' 

Scripium est, DU estis, et non potea solvi Seriptura} 

*Isdili, ri. xo. *“Mu esudng make* diee God." u vrinen, ^ou an 
Gods.* and die Sctqitun cannot be o v etd uo w n ." 
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Hoc infbnmtas non est ad vitom et ea ad mortem? 

Lazarus dormit, et deinde dixit: Lazarus mortuus estj* 

755 

The apparent discrepancy of the Gospels. 

756 

What can we have but reverence for a man who foretdls plainly 
things which come to pass, and who declares his intention both to 
blind and to enlighten, and who intersperses obscurities among the 
clear things whidi come to pass? 

757 

The time of the first advent was foretold; the time of the second 
is not so; because the*first was to be obscure^ and the second is to be 
brilliant, and so manifest that even His enemies will recognise it. 
But, as He was first to come only in obscurity, and to be known only 
of those who searched the Scriptures. . . . 

758 

God, in order to cause the Mesnah to be known by the good and 
not to be known by the wicked, made Him to be foretold in diis 
manner. K the manner of the Messiah had been clearly foretcd^ 
there would have been no obscurity, even for the wicked. If the 
time had been obscurely foretold, there would have been obscurity, 
even for the good. For thar [goodness of heart] would not have 
made them understand, for instance, that the closed mem agnifies 
six hundred years. But the time has been clearly fi>retold,-and the 
manner in types. 

By this means, the vndted, taking the promised blessfogs hst 
material blessings, have falloi into error, in spite of the clear ptedk' 
tbn of the time; and the good have not fallon into error. For the 
understanding of the promised blessings depends on the hesut^ whidli 

*“Tbb dcknm k not unto lifak sad is itato d e a th . " 
xL 11, < 4 . 
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calls "good” thtt which k loves; but die undentaoding of die prom* 
iaed time does not deprad on lint heiut. And thus die dear ptethc* 
tun of the dm^ and the obscure prediction of the blessings, deceive 
the wicked alone. 


759 

Hther the Jews or the Christians must he wicked. 

760 

The Jews rqect Him, but not alL The saints receive Him, and not 
the carnal-minded. And so far is this from being against His glory, 
that it is the last touch which crowns it. For their argument, the only 
one found in all their writings, in the Talmud and in the Rabbiniod 
writings, amounts only to this, that Jesus Christ has not subdued 
the nadons with sword in hand, gladium tuum, potenHstime}] 
Is this all they have to say? Jesus Christ has been slain, say they. Hfe 
has failed. He has not subdued the heathen with His might. He has 
not bestowed upon us their qmil. He does not give riches. Is this 
all diey have to say? It is in this respect that He is lovable to me. 
I would not desire Him whom they fancy. It is evident that it is 
Only FKs life which has prevented them from accqidng Him; and 
through this rejecdon they are irr^roadiable witnesses, and, what 
is mor^ they thereby accomplish the prophecies. 

[By means of the &ct that this people have not accepted Him, this 
miiai^ here has happened. The prophecies were the only lasting 
miiacles which could be wrought, but they were liable to be denied.] 

761 

The Jews, in slaying Him in order otA to receive Him as the Mes- 
siah, have given Him the £nal {»oaf dE bemg the Mesaah. 

And in condnmng not to recogruse Him, they made themselves 
itrqproadh^Ub witnesses. Bodi in sUying Hirii, and in condtuiing to 
deny Him, di^ have fulfilled the prophedes (Is, lx.; Ps. bed,). 

i^Pialms, xIy. 3. 
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ita 

What could die Jews, His enemies, do? If they recdve HBm, diey 
give pnx^ Him by their recqiticm; fw then the guarthans of die 
expectadon of the Messiah recdve Him. If they rqect Him, they 
give prodE of Ihm by their rejection. 

763 

The Jews, in testing if He were God, have diown that He was man. 

764 

The Church has had as much difiBculty in dmwing that Jesus 
Christ was man, against those who denied it, as in showing diat he 
was God; and the prohabilides were equally grmt. 

765 

Source of cotarad$ctions.—A God humiliated, even to die deadi on 
the cross; a Mesaah triumphing over death by his own deadu Two 
natures in Jesus Christ, two advents, two states of man's nature. 


766 

Typesi—Sanioar, father, sacrificer, oilering, food, kiogb wis^ laW' 
giver, afflicted, poor, haidng to create a people whom He must lead 
and nourish and bring into His land . . . 

Jesus Christ. O j^cer.— He alone had to create a great peojde^ dec^ 
holy, and chosen; to lead, nouridi, and bring it into the pian of rest 
and holiness; to make it hdy to God; to make it die t«a^ of God; 
to reconcile it to^ and save k fttmi die wntth oi God; to free k finm 
die slavery of ^ whidi visibly reigns in man; to give laws tp this 
people and mgrave these laws on thdr heart; tp oSec t&nsdl to 
God for them, and sacrifice Himsdif for diem; to ^ a victim widuHit 
blenudi, and Ifrmaeif the sacrificer, having to offler Himsd^ HBs 
body, and HSs blood, sued yet to offer favead and wine to God . 


<*iiebnin,x.9. 
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“Stone upon stone.** 

What preceded and what followed. All the Jews exist stUI, and are 
wanderers. 

QE all that is on earth, He partakes^ only o£ the sorrow^ ndt o£ 
the joys, ib loves His neighiMurs, but His love does not coi^e 
itself within these bounds, and ove^ows to His own enemies Wd 
then to those of God. \ 

768 \ 

Jesus Christ tyi^ed by Joseph, the beloved of his htdier, sent by 
his hither to see his brethren, Ac., innocent, sold by his brethren for 
twenty pieces of silver, and therd)y becoming their lord, their saviour, 
the saviour of strangers, and the saviour of the world; which had 
not been but for their plot to destroy him, their sale and their 
rqecdon of him. 

In prison Joseph innocent between two criminals; Jesus Christ on 
the cross between two thieves. Joseph foretells freedom to the one^ 
and death to the other, foom the same omens. Jesus Christ saves the 
dect^ and condemns the outcast for the same sins. Joseph foretells 
only; Jesus Christ aas. Joseph asks him who will be saved to re> 
member him, when he comes into his gjory; and he whom Jesus 
Christ saves asks that He will remember him, when He comes into 
I£s kingdom. 

J69 

The converaon of the heathen was only reserved for the grace of 
foe Messiah. Uie Jews have been so long in opposition to than 
wifoout suKess; sdl that Solomon and the prc^^s said has been 
uadess. Sage^ like Plato and Socrates, have not been able to par* 


770 

Aftor oiaay persons bad gone bfove, J^ CSuist at last came to 
say: “Here am I, and this is the time; which the prophets have 
si^ was to come in foe fohwss of tin^ I tdl you My apostles will 
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do. The Jews doll be cast oiR. Jerusalem «hall be soon destroyed. 
And die headien diall enter into ^ knowledge o£ God. Myapokles 
shall do this after you have dain the luir of ^ vineyard.” 

Then the aposdes said to the Jews: “You shall be accursed,” {Cd- 
sus laughed at it); and to the heathen, “You shall enter into the 
knowledge of God.” And this then came to pass. 

771 

Jesus Christ came to blind those who saw clearly, and to give ught 
to the blind; to heal the sick, and leave the healthy to die; to call to 
repentance, and to justify sinners, and to leave the righteous in their 
sins; to fill the needy, and leave the rich empty. 

77 * 

Holiness.— Effunduni spiritum meum^ All nations were in un- 
belief and lust. The whole world now became fervent with love. 
Princes abandoned their pomp; maidens suffered martyrdom. 
Whence came this influence? The Mestiah was come. These were 
the effect and tigns of His coming. 

773 

Destruction of the Jews and heathen by Jesus Christ: Omnes gen- 
tes venient et adora^nt eum}* Parum est ut, &c.** Posuda a me.’* 
gAdorabunt eum omnes regesJ* Testes iniqui.'* Dabit snasdttam 
pereutienti.’* Dederunt fd in escamJ* 

774 

Jesus C^ist for all, Moses for a nation. 

The Jews blessed in .Graham: “I will bless those that Mess thee.” 
But: “All nations blessed in his seed." Parum est ut, 

Lumen ad revdationem gentium?’ 

Non fecit ttditer omm nadotd?* said David, in speaking of the 
Law. But, in ^peakii^ Jesus Christ, we must say: Fecit toEter 
»Jed.&. a8. xpudflu, 37. sH*. , “Fatal*. H. 8. 

“Futau, II. xiocv. ii, ** L * in«fflt io i i*, ffi. 3#* 

“PHdrat, tata. 21. “Luke, ^32. “Piateii, odm 20. 
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Omni MflNMH. Parum est nt, Sic, Isaiah. So it beJAfl^ to Jeioa Chriit 
tobeuniversd. £veoil>eCiiiifdiofimsacnficeMkly£Drtbeiddi£uL 
Jeso* Christ tsSeied that of the cross for aU. . . 


775 ... 

Hiere is heresy in always exfdaining omnes by "all,” and 
in not explaining it somedmes by “all.” Bibite ex hoe omnes/" 
Huguenots are heretics in explaining it by “all.” In quo omnes \ 
esttfemntf* the Huguenots are heretics in excepting the diildren i 
true believers. We must then fdlow the Fsahers and tradition 
order to know when to do so, since there is heresy to be feared on both 
sides. 



776 

Ne Unteas pusUlus gtexP Timore et tremore.—Quid ergo? Ne 
Umeas [modo] Umeas. Fear not, provided you fear; but if you feaii 
not, thm foar. 

Qtd me recipit, non me recipit, sei eum qm me ndatP 

Nemo scit, neque FiUus.” 

Nubes lueido obumbravitP 

Saint John was to turn the hearts of the fothers to the cluldren, 
and Jesus Christ to {dant cUvirion. There is no contradiction. 

777 

The effects in communi and in partieulariP The semi-Pelagians 
tn in saying of in communi what is true only in particulari; and the 
Calvinists in saying in parUcttlari what is true in communi. Such is 
my c^nnion. 

778 

Omms Jadtea regh, et Jerosohmyue umverd, et bapdxabantur" 
Bemuse of the conations men who came there. 

From thero stones there roe come diildron unto Abraham. 

"IfMdNsr, axri. > 7 . ^^Kooism, v. is. ^LhIm, siL 33. x . 40. 

■’Minhnr.xLs?. ■*Maitiiew,vriL 5. **‘*lBgeBina,***%ipatticitlar.” 

**aiiik, is* 
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779 

, If men knew themselves, God would heal and pardon than, Ne 
eonvertarOur et sanem eos, et dimittantur eis pecea$aJ^ 

780 

Jesus Christ never condemned without hearing. To Judas: Andee, 
ad quid veniiH?'* To him that had tat. on the v^ding garment, the 
same. 


781 

The types of the completeness of the Redemption, as that the sun 
gives light to all, indicate only completeness; but \the types] of ex- 
clumn^ as of the Jews eleaed to the exclusion of die Gentile^ indi- 
cate exclusion. 

“Jesus Christ the Redeemer of all.”— Yes; for He has dSered, like 
a man who has ransomed all those who were willing to come to Him. 
If any die on the way, it is their misfortune; but, so far as He was 
concerned. He offered them redemption^— That holds good, in this 
example, where he who ransoms and he who prevents (kath are 
two persons, but not of Jesus Christ, who does both these things^ — 
No, lor Jesus Christ, in the quality of Redeemer, is not perhaps Mas- 
ter of all; and thus, in so far as it is in Him, He is die Redeema 
of all 

When it is said that Jesus Christ did not die for all, you take undue 
advantage of a fault in mm who at once apply this excepdmi to them- 
sdves; and this is to favour det^udr, instead of tummg them from 
it to favour hope. For men thus accustom themselves to inward 
virtues by outward customs. 

78a ' * 

The vkmry ovor tktfib* '9^is£ is a man advantaged if he gain db^ 
vdmle world and lose own soul? Whosoever will save his aaH^ 
lose ks . 
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"I am not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil.” 

"Lambs took not away the sins of the world, but I am the lamb 
which taketh away the sins.” 

"h^bses gave you not the bread from heaven. Moses hath not led 
you out of captivity, and made you truly free.” 


. . . Then Jesus Christ comes to tell men that they have no ot^er 
enemies but themselves; that it is their pasaons which keep th^ 
apart from God; that He comes to destroy thes^ and give them lus 
grace, so as to make of them all one Holy Church; that He comm 
to bring back into this Church the heathen and Jews; that He comes 
to destroy the idols of the former and the superstition of the latter. 
To this all men are opposed, not only from the natural opposition 
of lust; but, above all, the kings of the earth, as had been foretold, 
Join together to destroy this religion at its birth. (Proph.: Quare 
fermerunt gentes . . . reges terrce . . . adversus Christum!'^) 

All that is great on earth is united together; the learned, the wise, 
the kings. The first write; the second condemn; the last kill. And 
notwithstanding all these oppositions, these men, simple and weak, 
resist all these powers subdue even these kings, these learned men 
and these sages, and remove idolatry from all the earth. And all 
this is done by the power which had foretold it. 

784 

Jesus Ouist would not have the testimony of devils nor of those 
who virere not called, but of God and John the Ba{Mist. 

785 

1 conader Jesus Christ in all persons and in oursdves: Jesus CSirist 
as a Father in Hfis Father, Jesus Christ as a Brother in His Brethren, 
Jcmu Christ as poor in the poor, Jesus Quilt as rich in the rich, 
Jesus Christ as Doctor and Priest in priest^ Jesus Chria as Soverdgn 
in princes, &c. Fmr by His g^ory He is all that is great, being God$ 
SSMint, &. 1*4. (Taken at a pnpheejr of Clidit) 
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and by HU mortal life He is all that is poor and al^ect Hiere£ace 
He hu taken this unhappy condition, so that He could be in all 
person^ and the modd of all conditions. 

786 

Jesus Christ is an obscurity (according to what the world callii 
obscurity), such that historians, writing only of important matters 
of states, have hardly noticed Him. 

787 

On the fact that neither Josephus, nor Tacitus, nor other histo- 
rians have spo\en of Jesus Christ.— So far is thU from idling against 
Christianity, that on the contrary it tells for it. For it is certain that 
Jesus Christ has existed; that His religion has made a great talk; 
and that these persons were not ignorant of it. Thus it U plain that 
they purposdy concealed it, or that, if they did q)eak it, that 
account has b^ suppressed or changed. 


788 

“I have reserved me seven thousand.” I loVe die worshippers 
unknown to the world and to the very prophets. 

789 

As Jesus Christ remained unknown among men, so His truth 
remains among common opinions virithout external difiaence. Thus 
the Eucharist among ordinary bread. 

790 

Jesus would not be slain without the forms of justice; for it U far 
more ignominious to die by justice than by an unjust sedition. 

791 

The false jusdoe of Pilate only serves to make Jesus Christ aider; 
for he causes lEm to be scourged by his false justice and afterwards 
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putt Him to death. It would have been better to have put I£m to 
deadi at once. Tbus it is with the hdsdf just. Hiey do good and 
evil works to please die world, and to diow that th^ an not alto- 
g^Iier of Jesus Ouist; for they are ashamed of Him. And at last, 
under great temptations and on great occasions, they kill Him. 

79 * 

What man ever had more renown? The whole Jewidi people 
foretdl Him before His coming. The Gentile people worship Him ; 
after His coming. The two peoples, Gendle and Jewish, regard Him 
asthwcoitn. 

And yet uhat man enjoys this renown less? Of thirty'three years, 
lives thirty without appearing. For three years He passes as an 
impostor; the |»iests and the chief peo{de reject Him; His friends 
and His nearest relatives demise Him. Finally, He die^ betrayed 
by one td His own disciples, denied by another, and abandoned 
by all 

What part, then, has He in this renown? Never had man so 
much renown; never had man more ignominy. All that renown has 
served only for us, to render us capable of recognising Him; and He 
had none c£ it for HimselL 


793 

The mfinife distance between body and mind is a symhtd the 
iafinitdy more infinite distance between mind and diarity; for 
diarity is mpernatural. 

All the gfory of greatness has no lustre for people who are in 
search of understanding. 

The gteatness dever men is invisible to kijig% to die tuh, to 
m all die wm-ldly great. 

Tim g«^tn«iiM oi wisdom, which is nothing if not df God, is in> 
ds^le to die canial*imnded and to the clever. These are three orders 
diffoing in Idi^. 

Great gemuaes have dieir power, their g^, their greatness, their 
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victory, thdx lustre, end have oo seed of worldly gteataes% with 
whidi they are not in keeping. They are seen, not by the eye^ but by 
the mind; this b sufficient. 

The s a sHts have their power, drdr glory, th^ victory, lustra 
and need no worldly or intellectual greatness; with which they have 
no affinity; for these nather add anything to them, nor taka away 
anything from them. They are seen of and the angels, and not 
of the body, nor of the curious mind. God is enough for them. 

Archimedes, apart from his rank, would have the same veneration. 
He fought no batdes for the eyes to feast upon; but he has given his 
discoveries to all men. Oh! how brilliant he was to the mind! 

Jesus Christ, without riches, and without any ^eternal exhibition 
of knowledge, is in His own order of holiness. He did not invent; 
He did not reign. But He was humble, patient, holy, holy to God, 
terrible to devils, without any sin. Oh! in what great pomp, and in 
what wonderful splendour. He is come to the eyes the heart, 
which perceive wisdom! 

It would have been useless for Archimedes to have acted the prince 
in his books on geometry, although he was a prince. 

It would have been usdess for our Lord Jesus Christ to come like 
a king, in order to shine forth in His kingdom holiness. But He 
came there appropriately in the glory of His own order. 

It is most abflird to take office at the lowliness of Jesus Qirist, 
as if IBs lowliness were in the same order as the greatness which He 
came to manifest. If we consider this greatness in His life, in His 
passion, in His ducurity, in His death, in the choice of His disciples, 
in their desertion, in His seertt resurrection, and the rest, we diall 
see it to be so immense, that we dudl have no reasem for bdng 
offended at a bwliness which is not of thtt ordor. 

But there are some who can only admire worldly greatness, as 
though there were no intdlectuai greatness; and others who only 
admire intdlectual greatness as thougjh thae were not infinitely 
higjier dungs in wis^m. 

AU bodiei^ the firmamoM, the stars, the earth and irfk in gdc ttn s, 
are not eqmd to the lowest mind; for knows afl these and itself; 
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All bodies togedier, and all minds together, and all thdr products, 
are not equal to the least feeling of charity. This is of an order 
infinitely more exalted. 

From all bodies together, we cannot obtain one litde thou:^t; this 
is impossible, and of another order. From all bodies and mindj^ we 
cannot produce a feeling of true charity; ^s is impossible, and qf 
another and supernatural order. ' ^ 

794 

Why did Jesus Christ not come in a visible manner, instead of\ 
obtaining testimony of Himself from preceding prophecies? Why ' 
did He cause Himself to be foretold in types? 

795 

If Jesus Christ had only come to sanctify, all Scripture and all 
things would tend to that end; and it would be quite easy to con- 
vince unbelievers. If Jesus Christ had only come to blind, all His 
conduct would be confused; and we would have no means of con- 
vincing unbelievers. But as he came in sanctificationem et in scan- 
ddum^ as Isaiah says, we cannot convince unbelievers, and they 
cannot convince us. But by this very fact we convince them; since 
we say that in his whole conduct there is no convincing proof on 
one ade or the other. 


796 

Jesus Christ does not say that He is not of Nazareth, in order to 
leave the wicked in thdr blindness; nor that He is not Joseph’s son. 

797 

Proojs of Jesus Christ.— Jesas Christ said great things so simply, 
that it seems as though He had nibt thought them great; and yet so 
clearly that we easily see what He thmight of them. This 
joined to this simplicity is wonderful. 

** Isaiah, viiL 14, 
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798 

The ityle the goq)el is admiraUe in so many way^ and among 
the rest in hurling no invectives against the persecutors and enemies 
of Jesus Christ. For there is no such invective in any of the historians 
against Judas, Pilat^ or any of the Jews. 

If this moderation of the writers of the Goqpeis had been assumed, 
as well as many odier traits of so beautiful a character, and they had 
only assumed it to attratt noti^ even if they had not dated to draw 
attention to it themsdves, they would not have failed to secure 
friends, who would have made such remarks to their advantage. 
But as they acted thus without pretence, and frmn wholly disinter- 
ested motives, they did not point it out to any one; and I b^eve that 
many such facts have not been noticed till now, which is evidence 
of the natural disinterestedness with which the thing has been done. 

799 

An artisan who q)eak$ of wealth, a bwyer who speaks of war, of 
royalty, &c.; but the rich man rightly q>eaks of wealth, a king speaks 
indifrerently of a great gift he has just made^ and God rightly speaks 
of God. 

800 

Who has uught the evangdists the qualities of a perfectly heroic 
soul, that they psdnt it so perfectly in Jesus Christ? Why do they 
make Him weak in His agony? Do tl^ not know how to paint a 
resolute death? Yes, for ^e same Saint Lidce paints the death of 
Saint Stqthen as braver than that of Jesus Christ. 

They make Him therefore capable of fear, before the necesnty dE 
dying has com^ and then altc^^er brave. 

But when they make Him so troubled, it is when He afflicts Him- 
self; and when men afflict Him, life is altogether strong. 

> 801 

Proof of fesus Christi—The sq{^$ition tlutt the aposties were im- 
postors is very absmnd. Let os it out. Let us imagine those 
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twdve men, anembled after the death of Jesus Christ, pteoing to 
say that He was risen. By this they attack aJl the powers. The heart 
of man is strangdy inclined to ficldeness, to change^ to promises, to 
gain. I&wever lit^ any of them migju: haye been led astray by all 
these attractioos, nay more^ by the fear o£ prison^ tnrtives^ and 
death, they were lost. Let us follow up this thought. 

802 

The aposdes were dther deemed or deceivers. Either suppositiot 
has difficulties; for it is not possible to mistake a man raised from the 
dead ... 

While Jesus Christ was with them, He could sustain them. Bu^ 
after that, if He did not a[^)ear to them, who incited them to act? 
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J mE ^ff^nmni'.—Miracles enable us to judge of (fectiio^ 
and doctrine enables us to judge of mirades. 

Tliere are false mirades and true. There must be a dis* 
tincdon^ in order to know them; otherwise they would be usdess. 
Now they are not usdess; on the contrary, they are fundamental. 
Now the rule which is given to us must be such, that it does not 
destroy the proof which the true mirades give of the truth, which is 
the chief end of the mirad^. 

Moses has given two rules: that the prediction does not come to 
pass (Deut xviii.), and that they do not lead to idolatry (Deut. 
xiii.) ; and Jesus Christ one. 

If doctrine regulates miracle^ mirades are usdess for doctrine. 

If mirades regulate . . . 

Objection to the The distinction of the times. One rule 
during the time of Moses, another at present. 


Mirade/— It is an effect, which exceeds the natural power the 
means which are employed for it; and what is not a miracle is an 
effect, which does not exceed the natural power of the means whidi 
are employed for it. Thus^ those who heal by invocadon of the d^ 
do not work a miracle; for that does not exceed the natural power 
oi the devil But ... 


805 • 

The two fundamentals; one ipward, the other outward; grace and 
miracles; both supmiaturaL 

m 
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806 

Miracles and truth are necessary, because it is necessary to con- 
vince the entire man, in body and soul. 

807 

* 

In all times, dther men have spoken of the true God, or the t^ 
God has spoken to men. 

808 

Jesus Christ has verified that He was the Messiah, never in veri\ 
fying His doctrine by Scripture and the prophecies, but always by 
l£s miracles. 

He proves by a miracle that He remits ans. 

Rejoice not in your miracles, said Jesus Christ, but because your 
names are written in heaven. 

If they believe not Moses, neither will they believe one risen from 
the dead. 

Nicodemus recognises by His miracles that His teaching is of 
God. Scimus quia venisti a Deo magtster; nemo enim potest fuec 
agna facere qua tu facts nisi Deus fuerit cum eo} He does not 
judge of the miracles by the teaching, but of the teaching by the 
mirades. 

The Jews had a doctrine of God as we have one of Jesus Christ, 
and confirmed by miracles. They were forbidden to believe every 
worker of miracles; and they were further commanded to have 
recourse to die chief priests, and to rely on them. 

And thus, in regard to their prophets; they had all those reasons 
which we have for refusing to believe the workers of mirades. 

And yet they vme very sinful in rejecdng the prophets, and 
Jesus Christ, because of their miracles; and they would not have been 
culpable, if they had not seen the mirades. Nisi fecissem . . . 
peccatum non haberent* Therefore all bdief rests upon mirades. 

Prophecy is not called miracle; as Saint John speaks c& the first 
miracle in Cana, and then of what Jesus Christ says to the woman of 

* John. liL a. ’John, xy. 24. 
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Samaria, whea He reveals to her all her hidden life. Then He heals 
the centurion’s son; and Saint John calls this “the second tniiacle.’* 

809 

The combinations of miracles. 

810 

The second miracle can suppose the first, but the firtt cannot 
suppose the second. 

811 

Had it not been for the miracles, there would have been no sin in 
not believing in Jesus Christ. 

812 

I should not be a Christian, but for the miracles, said Saint 
Augustine. 

813 

Miracles.— How I hate those who msdce men doubt of miraclesi 
Montaigne speaks of them as he should in two places. In one, we 
see how earful he is; and yet, in the other he bdieve^ and makes 
sport of unbriievers. 

However it may be, the Church is without proofs if they are right. 

814 

Montaigne against miracles. 

Montaigne for miracles. 

815 

It is not possible to have a reasonable belief against min^e& 

816 

Unbdievars the most credulous. They believe the mirades of 
Veqarian, in order not to bdieve those of Moses. 
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Tilie: How it happens that men believe so many liars, who say 
that they have seen miracles, and do not believe any of those who 
say that they have secrets to make men immortal, or restore youth to 
themi—HzntLg coandered how it happ^s that so great credence is 
given to so many impostors, who say they have remedies, often! to 
&e length men putting their lives into t^r hands, it has appeaaed 
to me that the true cause is that there are true remedies. For Ut 
would not be possible that there should be so many false remedi^t, 
^d that so much ^th should be placed in them, if there were no^e 
true. If there had never been any remedy for any ill, and all ills had 
been incurable, it is impossible that men should have imagined that 
they could give remedies, and still more impossible that so many 
others should have believed those who boasted of having remedies; 
in the same way as did a man boast of preventing death, no one 
would believe him, because there is no example of this. But as there 
were a number of remedies found to be true by the very knowledge 
of the greatest men, the bdief of men is thereby induct; and, this 
bong known to be possible, it has been therefore concluded that it 
was. For people commonly reason thus: “A thing is possible, there- 
fore ft is”; because the ^ng cannot be denied generally, since 
there are pardcular effects which are true, the people, who can- 
not distinguish which among these particular effects are true, 
believe them all. In the same way, the reason why so many i^se 
effects are credited to the moon, is that there are some true, as the 
tide. 

It is the same vrith prophecies, miracles, divination by dreams, 
sorceries &c. For if there had been nothing true in all this, men 
would have believed nothing of them; and thus, instead of condud- 
ii^ that there are no true miracles because there are so many false, 
we must^ on the contrary, say that there certainly are true miracles, 
since dnne ^ false, and that there are false miracles only because 
smne ate true. We must reason in the same way about religion; for 
& woidd not be posable tiiat men dbould have imagined so many 
false had not been a ttue one. The Section to this 

is that savi^ have a ndighat* but the imswer is that they have 
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heard the true spoken o£, as appears by the deluge circumciaon, the 
cross ot Saint Andrew, &c. 


818 

Hating considered 1k>w it comes that there are so many false mir> 
acles, false revelations, sorceries^ &c., it has seemed to me diat die 
true cause is that there are some true; for it would not be posable 
that there diould be so many false mirades, if diere were none tru^ 
nor so many felse reveladons, if there were none true, nor so many 
false religions, if there were not one true. For if there had never 
been all thi^ it is almost impossible that men should have imagined 
it, and sdd more impossible that so many others should have believed 
it But as there have been very great things true, and as they have 
been beUeved by great men, this impression has been the cause 
that nearly everybody is rendered capable of believing also the &lse. 
And thus, instead of concluding that there are no true minudes^ 
since there are so many false, it must be said, on the contrary, that 
there are true miracles, since there are so many false; and that there 
are false ones only because there are true; and that in the same way 
there are false religions because there is one true.— Objecdon to this: 
savages have a religion. But this is because they have heard the true 
spoken of, as appears by the cross of Saint Andrew, the dduge, cir> 
ctundsion, &c.— This arises from the &ct diat the human mind, 
finding itself inclined to that side by the truth, becomes thereby 
suscepdble all the fidsdioods of this . . . 

819 

Jeremiah, xxiii. 3a. The mirades of the false prophets. In the 
Hd^ew and Vatable* they are the irid^s. 

Mirade does not always agnify mira^ i Sam., xiv. 15; nurade 
agnifies fear, and is so in the Hebrew. The same evidendy in Job, 
xxxiii. y; and also Isaiah, xzi. 4; Jeremiah, xliv. n. Portentum dg- 
nifies dmtdaerum, Jeremiah, 1 . 38; imd it is so in the H^rew a^ 
Vatable. Isaiah, viiL 18. Jesus Christ says that He and His wiS be 
in mirades, 

* Prefetkor of Hefaww ia tiie Ccdl^ Soyd in die i6di Gentiiqr. 
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820 

If the devil favoured the doctrine which destroys him, he would 
he divided against himself, as Jesus Christ said. If God favoured the 
doctrine which destroys die ^urch. He would be divided against 
Himself. Omneregnumdivisum* For Je^ Christ wrought agaiijist 
the devil, and destroyed his power over the heart, of which exord^ 
is the symbolisadon, in order to establish the kingdom of God. At 
thus He adds. Si in digito Dei regnum Dei ad pos* 

821 

There is a great difference between tempdng and leading into 
error. God tempts, but He does not lead into error. To tempt is to 
afford opportunides, which impose no necessity; if men do not love 
God, they will do a certain thing. To lead into error is to place a man 
under the necessity of inferring and following out what is untrue. 

822 

Abraham and Gideon are above reveladon. The Jews blinded 
themselves in judging of mirades by the Scripture. God has never 
diandoned His true worshippers. 

I prefer to follow Jesus Christ than any other, because He has 
miracle prophecy, doctrine perpetuity, &c. 

The Donadsts. No mirade which obliges them to say it is the 
devU. 

The more we pardcularise God, Jesus Christ, the Church . . . 

823 

If there were no false mirades, there would Im certainty. If there 
were no rule to judge of than, miracles would In useless, and there 
would be no reason h>r believing. 

Now diere i% humanly speaking, no human certainty, but we 
havereascm. 


*Manliew, ziL 35. *Luke, zL ao. 
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824 

Either God has confounded the &lse miracles, or He has foretold 
them; and in both ways He has raised HimsdUE above what is super- 
natural with reflect to us, and has raised us to it. 

825 

Miracles serve not to convert, but to a>ndemn. (Q. 113, A. 10, 
Ad. 2.) 

826 

’Reasons why we do not believe. 

John, xii. 37. Cum autem tanta signa feeisset, non credebant in 
eum, ut sermo Isayte impteretur. Exctecavit, &c. 

Hac dixit Isaias, quando vidit gloriam ejus et locutus est de eo. 

Judeei signa petunt et Greed sapientiam queerunt, nos autem Jesum 
crudfixum. Sed plenum signis, sed plenum sapientta; vos autem 
Christum non crudfixum et reUponem sine miracuKs et sine 
sapiential 

What makes us not believe in the true miracle^ is want of love. 
John: Sed vos non creditis, quia non estis ex odbusJ What makes 
us believe the false is want of love, i Thess. ii. 

The foundation of religion. It is the miracles. What then? Does 
God speak against miracles, against the foundations of the faith 
which we have in Him? 

If there is a God, faith in God must exist on earth. Now the 
miracles of Jesus Christ are not foretold by Antichrist, but the mir- 
acles of Antichrist are foretold by Jesus Christ. And so if Jesus Christ 
were not the Mesnah, He would have indeed led into error; but 
Antichrist cannot surdy lead into error. When Jesus Christ fore* 
told the mirades of Antichrist, did He think of destroying faith in 
His own miracles? 

hfoses foretold Jesus Christ, and bade to ftJlow Him. Jesus C 3 uift 
foretold Antichrist, and forbade to follow him. 

* I Corinthiam, i sa. ^Jolm, x. 26. 
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It was impossible that in the time of Moses men should keep their 
faith for Antichrist, who was utdcnown to them. But it is quite 
easy, in the dme of Antichrist, to believe in Jesus Obrist^ already 
known. 

Tho-e is no reason for believing in Antichrist which there is not 
for believing in Jesus Christ. But there are reasons for believing in 
Jesus Christ, which there are not for believing in the other. 

Say 

Judges xiii. 23: “If the Lord were pleased to kill us. He would n^t 
have shewed us all these things.” 

Hezekiah, Sennacherib. 

Jeremiah. Hananiah, the false prophet, dies in seven months. 

2 Macc. iii. The ten^k, ready for {»llag^ miraculously succored. 

Macc. XV. 

1 Kings, xvii. The widow to Elijah, who had restored her son, 
“By this I know that thy words are true.” 

X Kings, xviii. Elijah with die prophets of Baal. 

In the dispute concerning the true God and the truth of rdigion, 
there has never hastened any miracle on tin side of error, and not 

truth. 


828 

Opposition.— fiiAf Cain; Moses, the Magicians; Elijah, die folse 
|»ophets; Jeremiah, Hananiah; Micaiah, the folse prophets; Jesus 
Christ, the Kiarisees; St. Paid, Bar-jesus; the Aposdes, the Exorci^s; 
Christians^ unbdievers; Catholics, heretics; Elijah, Enoch; Antichrist. 

829 

Jesus Christ says diat the Scripmres teuify cf Him. But He does 
not point out in what respect. 

Evoi the pcophedes could not pmve Jesus C^st during Hit life; 
and so, men would not have been culpi^ not believii^in IXm 
before His death, had the miracles not sufficed without doctrine. 
Now those who ffid not believe in Him, when He was stUl alive. 
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wen nnner^ at He said ICmsdi^ and widwat excuse. Therefore 
they must have had proof be^nd (h»d>t, which they resisted. Now« 
they had not the prophedes, but only the miracles. Therefore the 
latter suffice, when the doctrine is not inconastent with them; and 
they ought to be believed. 

John, vii. 40. Dispute among the Jews as among the Christians 
of to-day. Some believed in Jesus Christ; others believed Him not, 
because of the prophecies which said that He should be bom in 
Bethlehem. They should have considered more carefully whether 
He was not. For His miracles being convincing, they diould have 
been quite sure of these supposed contradictions of His teaching to 
Scripture; and this obscurity did not excuse but blinded them. 
Thus those who refuse to believe in the miracles in the present day 
on account of a supposed contradiction, which is unreal, are not 
excused. 

The Pharisees said to the people, who bdieved in Him, because 
of His miracles: "This people who knoweth not the law are cursed. 
But have any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed on him? For 
we know that out of Galilee ariseth no prophet.” Nicodemus an- 
swered: "Doth our law judge any man before it hear him, [and 
specially, such a man who works such miracles] ?” 

830 

The prophecies were ambiguous; they are no longer so. 

831 

The five propositions were ambiguous; they are no longer so. 

832 

Mtrades are no longer necessary, because we have had them 
already. But when traffition is no longer minded; the Pc^ 
alone is offered to us; when he has been imposed i]|ion;^Euwi vthea 
the true source of tru^ wiudt is tzaduioo, is ditis excludbd; and die 
Pop^ who is its gaanhan,» biassed; the tnuh is no longer free to 
aj^eas. Then, as men no bngw of truth, truth itsdlf miut 
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^peaktomeo. This is what happened in the time o£ Anus. (Mir* 
ades under tKodedan and under Aiius.) 

833 

Aftirode'.— The people conclude this of themsdves; but if the 
reason of it must be given to you . . . 

It is tmfortunate to be in exception to the rule. The same must be 
strict, and opposed to exception. But yd, las it is certain that there 
are exceptions to a rule, our judgment must^ though strict, be just. \ 

834 \ 

John, vi. 26: Non quia vidisH signum, sed quia saturati estis. \ 

Those who follow Jesus Christ because of His miracles honour 
His power in all the miracles which it produces. But those who, 
making profession to follow Him because of His miracle^ follow 
Him in fact only because He comforts them and satisfies them with 
worldly blessings discredit His miracles^ when they are opposed to 
their own comforts. 

John, ix. 16: Non est hie homo a Deo, quia sdbbatum non custodit. 
Alii: Quomodo potest homo peccator heec signa facere? 

Which is the most dear? 

This house is not of God; for they do not there believe that the 
five propositions are in Jansenius. Others: This house is of God; for 
in it there are wrought strange mirades. 

Which is the most dear? 

T« quid dicis? Dice quia propheta est.— Nisi esset hie a Deo, non 
potent facere qtddquam* 


835 

In die CMd Testament, when they will turn you from God. In the 
New, when they will turn you from Jesus Christ These are the oc- 
caaons for exduding particular mirades from~bdief. No others 
need be exduded. 

Does it therdwe follow that they would have the right to ex* 
dude all the prophets wlm came to than? No; they would have 

*Jbbn, is. 17. 33. 
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anned in not exdu(£ng tlM>se who demed God, and would have 
anned in excluding those who did not deny God. 

So soon, then, as we see a miiacle^ we must ather assent to it, or 
have striking proofs to the contrary. We must see if it denies a God, 
or Jesus Christ or the Church. 


836 

There is a great difierence between not being for Jesus Chria and 
saying so, and not being for Jesus Christ and pretending to be so. 
The one party can do miracles, not the others. For it is clear of the 
one party, that they are opposed to the truth, but not of the others; 
and thus mitades are clearer. 


837 

That we must love one God only is a thing so evident, diat it 
does not require miracles to prove it. 

838 

Jesus Chria performed miracles^ then the apostles, and the fura 
saints in great number; because the prophecies not being yet accom* 
plished but in the process of being accomplished by them, the mir> 
acles alone bore witness to them. It was foretold that the Mesaah 
should convert the nations. How could this prophecy be fulfilled 
vnthout the converaon of the nations? And how could the nanons 
be converted to the Messiah, if they did not see this final effect of the 
prophecies which prove Him? Therdore, till He had died, risen 
a gain, and converted the nadons, all was not accompluhed; and so 
niiracW were needed during all this time. Now they are no longer 
needed againa the Jevirs; for the accomplished prc^hedes constitute 
a lasting miracle. 


839 

"Though ye believe not Me, believe at leaa die wmks.” HeidEen 
them, as it wa%, to die strongea proof. 
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It had 6aea tdd to the Jen, as well as to Chri st i a n^ diat dwy 
dtould not always bdieve die prophets; hot yet the Htarisees and 
Scribes axe gieady oonoerned about ICs tni r adl e s^ and try to show 
that they are biat, or wrought by the deviL For they g ms t needs be 
convinced, if they acknowledge that they are of God. 

At the present day we are not troubled to make this distinction. 
Sdll it is very easy to do: those who deny ndther God nor Jesiu 
Christ do no miracles which are not cer«5d. Nemo facit tnrtutem iji 
nomine meo, et eito posHt de me male loqui* ^ \ 

But we have not to draw this disdnction. Here is a sacred relia 
Here is a thorn from the crown of the Saviour of die worl^ ovei^ 
whmn the prince of this world has no power, which works miraclesl 
by the peculiar power of the blood shed for us. Now God Himself 
chooses this house in order to display conspicuously therdn His 
power. 

These are not men who do miracles by an unknown and doubtful 
virtue, which makes a decision difficult for us. It is God HimselL 
It is the instrument of the Passion of His only Son, who, being in 
many places, chooses this, and makes men come from all quarters 
there to receive these miraculous alleviadons in their weaknesses. 


The Church has three kinds of enemies: the Jews, who have never 
h<i«»n of her body; the heredcs, who have withdrawn from it; and 
the evil Christians, who rend her from within. 

These three kinds of different adversaries usually attack her in 
difieient ways. But here they attack her in one and the same way. 
As dbey are all without mirades, and as the Church has always had 
r pirarW against them, they have all had the same interest in evading 
th^; and they all make use of this excuse, that doctrine must not 
be judged by mirades, but mirades by doctri^ There were two 
pardes among those who heard Jesus Christ: those who followed 
His teaching on accoimt of His mirades; others who said . . . There 
vnxt two pardes in the time of Calvin . . . There are now the 
Joriuts^ Ac. 


•link. ix. 3». 
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841 

Mirades furnidi the test in matters o£ doub^ between Jews and 
h ea t hen s , Jews and C 3 mnian% Cathdics and heretics, and slandered 
and slanderers, between the two crosses. 

But mirades would be usdess to heretics; for the Church, author* 
ised by mirades which have already obtained belief tells lu that they 
have not the true foitL There is no doubt that they are not in it, 
once the first miracles of the Church odude belief in thdrs. Thus 
there is miracle against mirade, both the ^st and greatest bdng on 
the side of the Qiurch. 

These nuns, astonished at what is said, that they ate in the way of 
perdition; that their confessors are leading them to Geneva; that they 
suggest to them that Jesus Christ is not in the Eucharist, nor tm tlw 
right hand of the Father; know that all this is fids^ and therefore 
ofier themsdves to God in this state. Vide si pia iniquitatis in me 
est.^ What happens thereupon? This place, which is ssud to be the 
temple of the devil, God makes His own temple. It is said that the 
children must be taken away from it. God heals than there. It is 
said that it is the arsenal of hell. God makes it the sanctuary of 
His grace. Lasdy, they are threatened with aU the fury and ven- 
geance of heaven; and God overwhdms diem with favours. A man 
would need to have lost his smses to amdude from diis that they are 
therefore in the way of perdition. 

(We have without doiht the same signs as Saint Athanaaus.) 

8 ^ 


Si ntes Christus, die nobis. 

Opera qute ego faeio in nomine pairis mei, htec testimonium 
peridbent de me. Sed vos non credits quia non estis ex oeibus mas. 
Ones mei vocem meam audiunt.^ 

John, vi. 30. Quod ergo Ut jaeis stgnum ut videtmus et crednmus 
ti^^Non ikunt: Qtuun doetrinam prtedieat? • 

Nemo potest fneere signa qua tu fads nisi Deus. 

t*PMlmi.c»]HS. 34. ssiL67. 
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2 Macc. xiv. 15. De$u qm signis eviientibus swm porthnem 
protegit. 

Volutnus dgnutn videre de cmlo, tentantes eutn. Luke^ xi. 16. 

Gcturado prava dgnutn qtuerit; et non dMtur}* 

Et ingendscens ait: Quid generado ista dgnum quarit? (Mark, 
viii. 12.) They asked a agn with an evil intendon. 

Et non poterat facerei* And yet he promises them the sign 
Jonah, the great and wonderful miracle of Ids resurrecdon. I 

Nid viderids dgna, non credids}^ He does not blame dxem for 
not believing unless diere are miracles, but for not believing unle^ 
they are themsdves q>ectators of them. 

Anddirist in dgtds mendacibus, says Saint Paul, 2 Thess. ii. 

Secundum operadonem Satatue, in seducdone Us qui pereunt et\ 
quod charitatem veritads-non receperunt ut stdvi fierent, idea mittet 
Ulis Deus operadones erroris ut eredant mendacio“ 

As in the passage of Moses: Tentat enim vos Deus, utrum dUigads 
eum. 

Ecce pneditd voids: vos ergo videte. 

843 

Here is not the country of truth. She wanders unknown amongst 
fni»n. God has covered her with a vdl, which leaves her unrecog* 
ni«ad by those who do not hear her voice. Room is opened for bias* 
phemy, even against the truths that are at least very likdy. If the 
truths of the Goq)el are published the contrary is published too, and 
the quesdons are obscured, so that the people cannot distinguish. 
And they adt, “What have you to make you bdieved rather than 
others? What sign do you give? You have only words, and so have 
we. If you had miracles, good and well.” That doctrine ought to be 
supported by miracles is a truth, widch they nususe in {H*der to re* 
vile docuine. And if miracles happen, it is said that mir^es are not 
enough without doorine; and this is another troth, which they mis- 
use in order to revile nurades. 

Jesus Christ cured the man hom blind, and performed a number 
of miracles on the Sabbath day. In this way He blinded the Phaii- 
seee, vdio said that mirades must be Judged by doctrine. 

"HMiww, 39. “Msiii, vL 5. “John, iv. 4I. “ T be M s loni ani, il 9-11. 
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"We hare Moses: but, as for this fdlow, we know not £n»n 
whence he is.” .It is wondarful that you know not whence He is^ 
and yet He does such miracles. 

Jesus Christ q)oke neither against God, nor against Moses. 

Antichrist and the false prophets, foraold by both Testaments, 
will speak openly against God and against Jesus Christ. Who is not 
hidden . . . God would not allow him, who would he a secret 
enemy, to do miracles openly. 

In a public dilute where the two parties profess to be for God, 
for Jesus Christ, for the Church, miracles have never been on the 
side of the false Christians, and the other side has never been mth- 
out a miracle. 

“He hath a devil.” John, x. 21. And others said, “Can a devil open 
the eyes of the blind?” 

The proofs which Jesus Christ and the apostles draw from Scrip> 
ture are not conclusive; for they say only that Moses foretold that a 
prophet should come. But they do not thereby prove that this is He; 
and that is the whole question. These passages therefore serve only 
to show that they are not contrary to Scripture and that there appears 
no inconsistency, but not that there is agreement. Now this is enough, 
namely, exclusion of inconsistency, along with miracles. 

There is a mutual duty between God and men. We must pardon 
Him this saying: Quid debui? “Accuse me,” said God in Isaiah. 

“God must fulfil His promises,” &c. 

Men owe it to God to accept the religion which He sends. God 
owes it to men not to lead them into error. Now, they would be led 
into error, if the workers of miracles announced a doctrine which 
should not appear evidently false to the ligjit of common sense, and 
if a greater worker of miracles had not already warned men not to 
bdieve diem. 

Thu^ if there were divisions in the Church, and die Arians, for 
grampla, who declared themselves founded on Scripture just as the 
Catholics, had done miracles, and not the Catholics, men should have 
bem led into error. 

For, as a man, who announces to us the secrets of Go 4 i»not wor- 
thy to be believed on his private audumty, and that is why the un- 
godly dotd^ him; so udien a man, as a token of die communkm 
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and Paul I know; but who are ye?” 

Miracles are for doctrine, and not doctrine for miracles. 

If the miracles are true, doll we be sd)le to persuade men of all 
doctrine? No; for this will not come to pass. Si fmgdtu . . ." 

Rule: we must ju<^ of doctrine by m i r acl e s; we most judge of 
miracles by doctrine. All this is true, but conta in s no cootradidion. 
For we must distinguish the times. 

How ghd you ate to know the general ruJes^ tfaioktogr thereby to 
set up disseadoa, and render all useless! Wie shall prevent you, my 
father; truth is one and constant. 

It is impossible, from the duty of God to men, that a man, hidiog 
bis evil teaching, and only showing the good, saying that he con* 
forms to God and the Church, should do miracles so as to instil 
insensibly a false and subde doarine. This cannot happen. 

And sdll less, that God, who knows the heart, should perform 
miracles in favour (d such an one. 


844 

The three marks of reUgion: perpetuity, a good life^ miracles. 
They destroy perpetuity by their doctrine of probability; a good life 
by their morals; mirades by destroying either their truth or the con- 
ditsioos to be drawn from them. 

1£ we bdiare them, the Church will have nothing to do with per- 
pdaiity, holiness, and miracles. The heretics deny them, or deny the 
condusioaa to be drawn foom them; they do the same. But one 
would need to have no sincerity in order to deny them, or s^gain to 

'^Cslatiaiiis I 8. 
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The huttks have always attadced these three n^ad^ which th^ 
have not. 

846 

First objection: "An an^ from heaven. Wie must not jud^ of 
truth by miracles, hut of noiracles by truth. Therefore the miracles 
are useless." 

Now they are of use, and fhey must not be in oppoadon to the 
truth. Therefore what Father lingende has said, that "God will not 
permit that a miracle may lead into error . . .” 

When there shall be a controversy in the same Church, miracle 
wiU decide. 

Second objection: "But Antichria will do miracles.” 

The magicians of Pharaoh did not entice to error. Thus we cannot 
say to Jesus respecting Andchrist, "You have led me into error.” 
For Andchrist will do them against Jesus Christ, and $0 they cannot 
lead into error. Either God will not permit false miracles, or He 
will procure greater. 

[Jesus Christ has existed since the beginning of the world: dus is 
more impressive than all the miracles of Andchrist.] 

If in the same Church there should happen a miracle on the ade 
of those in error, men would be led into error. Schism is vis3>le; a 
nuracle is visible. Bm schism is more a agn of error dian a miracle 
is a sign of truth. Therefore a miracle cannot lead into error. 

But apart fimn sdtism, error is not so obvious at a miracle it 
obvioua Therefore a miracle could Imd into error. * 

^bi est Deus ttms?'^ Miracles dbow Him, and are a light. 

i^pMleu, sl& 3. 
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847 

One of the anthems for Vespers at Christmas: Exortum est in 
tenebrit lumen recHs corded 


848 

If the compassion of God is so great tbdt He instructs us to o 
benefit, even when He hides Himself, what light ought we not 
expect from Him when He reveals Himself? 

849 

Will Est et non es^ be received in faith itself as well as in mir* 
acles? And if it is inseparable in the others . . . 

When Saint Xavier works miracles. — [Saint Hilary. Ye wretches, 
who oblige us to q)eak of miracles.] 

Unjust judges make not your own laws on the moment; judge by 
those which are established, and by yourselves. Vte qui conditis 
leges iniquasJ^ 

Miracles endless, false. 

In order to weaken your adversaries, you disarm the whole Church. 

If they say that our salvation depends upon God, they are “heretics.” 
If they say that they are obedient to the Pope, that is “hypocrisy.” If 
they are ready to subscribe to all the articles, that is not enough. If 
they say that a man must not be killed for an apple, “they attack 
the morality of Catholics.” If miracles are done among them, it b 
not a agn of holiness, and i^ on the contrary, a symptom of heresy. 

Ube way in which the Church has existed is that truth has been 
without dispute, or, if it has been contested, there has been the P(^ 
or; failing him, there has been the Church. 

850 

Hie five propositions condemned, but no miracle; for the truth was 
not attacked But the Sorbonne . . . but the bull ... 

It is imposable that those who love God with all their heart dunild 
cxu. 4. and b not” **lt^a!i, a. 1. 
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&il to recognise die Ohuich; so evident is she^-— It is tfaet 

those who do not love God should be convinced of the rAiirrh. 

Mirades have such influence that it was necessary that God 
warn men not to bdieve in them in oppoadon to Him, all dfa r as 
it is that there is a God. Without this they would have been able to 
disturb mm. 

And thus so iax from these passages, Deut xiii., making again«> 
tne authority of the miracle^ nothing more indicates thdr infl iiynre . 
And the same in respect of Andchrist. “To seduce, if it were possi* 
ble, even the elect." 


851 

The history of the man bom blind. 

What says Saint Paul? Does he continually speak of the evidence 
of the prophecies? No, but of his own miracle. What says Jesus 
Christ? Does He speak of the evidence of the prophecies? No; His 
death had not fulfilled them. But He says, Si non feciuemJ^ B^eve 
the works. 

Two supernatural foundadons of our wholly supernatural rdigion; 
one visible, the other invisible; miracles with graces miracles without 
grace. 

The synagogue, which has been treated with love as a type of the 
Churdi, and with haued, because it was only the type, has been re- 
stored, being on the point of falling when it was well with God, 
and thus a type. 

Miracles prove the power which God has over hearty by that which 
He exercises over bodies. 

The Church has never aj^noved a miracle among heredcs. 

hfiracles a support of region: they have been the test of Jews; 
they have been the test of Christian^ saints, innocents, and true 
believers. 

A miracle among schismatics is not so much to be feared; for 
schism, udtich is .more obvious than a miracle vidbly indicates tiidr 
error. But when there is no schism, and error is in question, mitade 
deddes. "joha. z?. 24. 
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Si non foewem qum dluu non jeeitl^ wfctdiet who ha,v« 
obliged us to tpe^ o£ miracles. 

Abcaham and Gideon confina faith by miracles. 

Judith. God ^)eaks at last ia their greatest oppremoo. 

I£ the oooliag <A love leaves the Chuith almost without bdiever^ 
miracles will rouse them. This is one of the last efiects of grace. 

If one mirade were wrought among ^ Jesuitsl 

Whoi a micade disaf^ioints the ezposation of those in wfa^ 
presence it Iwppens^ and there is a diq>iq>ottion bttween the st^ 
of thdr faith and the instrument of the mirad^ it ought then to 
induce them to change. But with you it is otherwise. There wou 
be as much reason in saying that, if the Eudiarist raised a dead tnad^ 
it would be necessary for one to tom a Calvinist rather than remain 
a Catholic. But when it crowns the expectation, and those who hoped 
that God would bless the remedies, see themselves healed without 
remethes . . . 

The ungodly.— agn has ever happened on the part of the devil 
without a stronger sign on the part of God, or even without it having 
been foretold that such would happen. 

852 

Unjust persecutors of those whom God viably protects. If they 
rqffoach you with your excesses, “they q>eak as the heretics.” If 
th^ say that the grace of Jesus Christ distinguishes us, “they are 
heroes.” If they do miracles, “it is the mark of dieir heresy.” 

Ezddel.— They say: These are the people of God who speak thus. 

It is sdd, “Bdieve in the Church;” but it is not said, “Bdieve in 
nurades;” because the last is natural, and nett die firtt. The one had 
noedof aptecq)t,nottheother. Hezekiah. 

The synagogue was only a type, and thus it did not perish; aod it 
was only a t^te^ and so it is d^yed. It was a^pe which contained 
die truth, and thus it has lasted until it no longer contained the 
truth. 

My revatend fatha-, all this happened in types. Other religions per* 
jfh * fftfn one peridbes not* 


^ JoKii* XV, a4« 
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Miracki are nuve important than you think. Huy have aerved 
for the foundation, and wiU save for dhe continuation d the Oiurch 
till Antichrist, till the end. 

Hie two witnesses. 

In die Old Testament and the New, mirades are performed in 
connection with types. Salvadon, or an useless thing, if not to show 
that we must submit to the Scriptures: type of the sacrament. 

853 

[We must fudge soberly of divine ordinances, my father, Saint 
Paul in the ide of Malta.] 


854 

The hardness of the Jesuits then surpasses that of the Jews, since 
those refused to believe Jesus Christ innocent only because they 
doubted if His miracles were of God. Whereas the Jesuits, though 
unable to doubt that the miracles of Port Royal are of God, do not 
cease to doubt still the innocoxxi of that house. 

855 

I suppose that men believe miracles. You corrupt religbn dther 
in kvour your friends, m against your enemies. You arrange 
it at your will. 


On the minukf^ki God has made no faniily more happy, let it 
also be the case that He find none more thanl^ L 
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AmNSn: PotSMICAL PltAGMBim 


857 

LEARNESS, obtcunty.—Th&te would be too great dsdk- 
r ness if truth had not visible agns. This is a wondoiul one^ 
that it has always been preserved in one Church and os 
visible assembly [of men]. There would be too great dearness, 
there were only one opinion iii this Church. But in order to recognise 
what is true, one has only to look at what has always existed; for it is 
certain that truth has always existed, and that nothing false has 
always ensted. 

858 

Ihe history of the Church ought properly to be called the history 
of truth. 

859 


There is a pleasure in bdng in a ship beaten about by a storm, 
when we are sure that it will not founder. The persecutions which 
harass the Church are of this nature. 


860 

In addition to so many other tigns of piety, they are also perse- 
cuted, whidi is the best agn of pety. 

861 

The Qmrdi is an excellent state, when it is sustained by God only. 

863 

The Church has always been attacked by oppoate errors, but per- 
haps never at the same time^ as now. And if ^e suffer more because 
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of the muhiidicity of errors, she derives this advantage hmn it, dut 
they destroy each other. 

^ complains of both, but far more of the Calvinists, because of 
the schism. 

It is certain that many of the two opposite sects are deceived. They 
must be disilluaoned. 

Faith embraces many truths which seen to contradict each other. 
There is a time to laugh, and a time to weep, ttc. Responde, Ne 
respondeat, ttc} 

The source of this is the union of the two natures in Jesus Christ; 
and also the two worlds (the creation of a new heaven and a new 
earth; a new life and a new death; all things double, and the same 
names remaining) ; and finally the two natures that are in the right- 
eous, (for they are the two worlds, and a member and image of Jesus 
Christ. And thus all the names suit them: righteous, yet anners; 
dead, yet living; living, yet dead; dect, yet outcast, &c.). 

There are then a great number of truths, both of faith and of 
morality, which seem contradictory, and which all hold good together 
in a vironderful system. The source of all heresies is the exclusion 
of some of these truths; and the source of all the objections which the 
heretics make against us is the ignorance of some of our truths. And 
it generally happens that, unable to concdve the connection two 
opposite truths, and believing that the admission of one involves the 
excluaon of the other, they adhere to the one, exclude the other, and 
think of us as opposed to them. Now exclusion is the cause of thdr 
heresy; and ignorance that we hold the other truth causes their 
objections. 

1st example: Jesus Christ is God and man. Ihe Asians^ unable to 
reconcile these things, which they believe incompatible^ say that He is 
man; in this diey are CathoHcs. But they deny that He is God; in 
thia they are heretics. They allege that we deny His humanity; in 
this they are ignorant. 

and example: Chi the subject of the Holy Sac r a m ent. We bdieve 
that, the substance of the I^d being changed, and being consub- 
stantial with that of the body of our Lord, Jesus Chrisc*is therein 
ready present That is one truth. Anther is that this Skrament is 

1 Proverfaf, zxvi. 4 s 5» 
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^ a type dift cron and o£ g^orjr, aod a ourntMiiioratiM of the 
two. liat is the Catholic faith, which o(»nprelietid<tliese two tratfai 
whkh seem qppcwd’ 

The heresy of to-day, not oonceiviog that this Sacrament contains 
n the same dme bodi the {uesence of Jesus C^oist and a type of 
Him, and that it is a sacrifice and a commemoration tA a saaifioe, 
beiieeea neidier of these truths can be admitted without e»dud- 
iiig the other for this reason. * | 

They fasten to this pcwt alone, that this Sacrament is typiod; 
is this they are not heretics. think that we exclude this i 
hence it comes that diey nuse so many objections to us out of 
passages of the Fathers whach assert it. Finally, diey deny die pr 
ence; smd in this they are heretics. 

3rd oQunple: Indulgences. 

The shortest way, therefore, to prevent heresies is to instrua in all 
truths; and the surest way to refute them is to dedare them all. For 
what wUl die hoetks say? 

In orto to know whether an opinion is a Father’s . . . 



863 


All err die mc»e dangerously, as they each fdlow a truth. Their 
fault is not in following a fidsdiood, but in not fidlowing another 
tnidi. 


864 

Truth is so obscure in these times, and falsduod so established, 
tint tiniest we love the truth, we cannot know it 

865 

If there is ever a time in whidi we must make profesdbn of two 
eppe d te truths it is when wre are rqiroad^ for omitting one. 
Thettfore die Jesuits and JanseMsts are wrong in concealing dion, 
htit ^ Jafisetuats more so, for the Jesuits have better made pro- 
fiMdoh of the tiVbt 
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866 

Two kinds of people make things equal to one another, as feasts to 
wooing day^ Quisdans to priests, all things among them, &c. And 
hence the one party oondude that what is then bid for priests is also 
so for Q i ris tia n a^ and the other thta; what is not bad iuc 
is lawful for priests. 


867 

If die anci«it Omrch was in mor, the Chutdi is faUm. If she 
diould be in error today, it is iM}t the same thing; for she has always 
the superior maxim of tradition from the hand<^ the indent Oumh; 
and so tlds sulnmsrion and this ronformity to the ancient QtUrch pre* 
vail and correct all. But the ancient Church did not assume the fu- 
ture Chuidh, and did not consider her, as we asnuxto and consider the 
andent. 


868 

That which hinders us in comparing what formerly occurred in 
the Church with what we see diere now, is that we generally k)ok 
upon Saint Athanarius, Saint Theresa, and the rest, as crowned with 
glory, and acting towards us as gods. Now diat rime has cleared up 
things, it does so appear. But at the rime what he was persecuted, 
this great saim was a man called Athanasius; and Saint Theresa 
was a nun. “Elias was a man stdtject to Uke passions as we are,” says 
Saint James, to dhsabuse Christians of that false idea which makes 
us r^ect the example ci the saints, as disprqxsrdoned to our state. 
“They wo* ssdnts," say we, “they are not like ils." What riien ac- 
tually happened? Saint Athanasius was a man cadled Athanasius, 
accused of many crimes, condemned by such and sudi a coundl fm 
such and such a crime. AH the bishops assented to it, and finally 
the P(^ What said they to those who of^xMed this? lltat they <fis- 
turbed dto peace, duu t^ created, schism, Ac. • 

Zeal, Four kin^ of personst sisal without knowledge: 
knowledge without sseal; neither knowledge nctr zeal; bo4i zeal wsd 
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knowkdge. The first three condemned him. The last acquitted hhn, 
VKte excommunicated by the Qiurch, and yet saved ^ Qiuich. 

869 

If Saint Augusdne came at the present time, and was as little 
authorised as his d^enders, he would accomplish nothing. God 
directs his Church well, by having sen( |um before with authorit 

870 

God has not wanted to absolve without the Church. As she 
part in the offence^ He desires her to have part in the pardon. He 
associates her with this power, as kings their parliaments. But U 
she absolves or binds without God, she is no longer the Church. For, 
as in the case of parliament, even if the king have pardoned a man, 
it must be radfi^; but if parliament ratifies without the king, or 
refuses to ratify on the order of the king, it is no longer the parlia- 
ment of the king, but a rd)eilious assembly. 

871 

The Church, the Pope. Unity, p/oro/t/y.— Conadering the Church 
as a umty, the Pope, who is its head, is as the whole. Considering it 
as a {durality, the Pope is only a part of it. The Fathers have con- 
ader^ the Church now in the one way, now in the other. And thus 
th^ have spoken difierendy of the Pope. (Saint Cyprian: Sacerdos 
Dei.) But in establidiing one of these truths, they have not excluded 
the other. Plurality wUch is not reduced to unity is confusion; 
unity whkh does not depend on plurality is tyranny. There is scarcely 
any other country than France in which it is permisable to say that 
the Council is above the Pope. 


872 


The Pope is head. Who else is known of all? else is recog* 
nised by all, having power to inanuate himsdf into all the body, 
because he holds tlie prindpal duso^ winch inanuates itsdf every* 
where? How easy it was to make dus d^enerate into ^anny! 
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That is why CSirist has laid down for them this precept: Vos autem 
non sie} 

873 

The Pope hates and fears the learned, who do not submit to at 

will 


874 

We must not judge of what the Pope is by some words of die 
Fathers — as the Greeks said in a council, important rules— but by 
the acts of die Church and the Fathers, and by the canons. 

Duo aut ires in unum* Unity and plurality. It is an error to 
exclude one of the two, as the papists do who exclude plurality, or 
the Huguenots who exclude unity. 

875 

Would the Pope be dishonoured by having his knowledge from 
God and tradition; and is it not dishonouring Him to separate bim 
from this holy union ? 


876 

God does not perform miracles in the ordinary conduct of His 
Church. It would be a strange miracle if infallibiUty existed in one 
man. But it appears so natural for it to reside in a multitude, since 
the conduct of God is hidden under nature as in all His other works. 

877 

Kings dispose of their own power; but the Pbpes cannot di^se of 
theirs. 


Sumtnum jus, sutnma injuria* 

The majority is the best way, because it is visibly and has strength 
to make itself obeyed. Yet it is the opinion of the least able. 

* Luke, xxii. a6. * John, z. 30; 1 John, v. 8. 

^ *Tfae gfeatest laWf the greatest injuiy.** 
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U ttiieat contdd hsvedoite ii^ diey would have placed oi^t in ihe 
hands of junice. But as might does not allow its^ to be managed as 
men want, because it is a palpable quality, whereas justice is a sfmt' 
ual quabty of which men dispose as they please, they have placed jus- 
tice in the hands of might. And thus that is called just which men 
are forced to obey. 

Hence comes the right of the swordj for the sword gives a true 
right. Otherwise we should see violrara on one ade and justioe on 
the other. End of the twelfth Protfindd. Hence comes the inj^ce 
of the Fronde, which raises its alleged justice against power, it is 
not the sanK in the Oiurch, for there is a true justice and no vkdei^. 

879 

/o/KiSfce.— Jurisdiction is not given for the sake of the judge, but 
for that of the litigant. It is dangerous to tell this to the people. But 
the people have too much faith in you; it will not harm them, and 
may serve you. It diould therefore be made known. Pasce oveas meat, 
tfon tuat* You owe me pasturage. 

880 

Men like certainty. They like the Pope to be in&llible in faith, 
and grave doctors to be infallible in mcMrals, so as to have certainty. 

881 

The Church teaches, and God inspires, both inhdlibly. The work 
of the Church is of use only as a preparation for grace or condemna- 
tion. What it does is enough for condemnation, not for inq>iration. 

882 

Evoy time the Jesuits may impose upon the Pope, they will make 
all Christendom perjured. 

ThePt^ is very eauly impmed upon, because of his occupations, 
and tl» ooi£d«Bce which he has in the Jesuits; and the Jesuits are 
very capable of imposing upon him by means at calmnny. 

*)oho. jod. 17. 
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883 

The wretches who have dl^liged me to speak of die basis of rdtgioii. 


884 

Sinners purified without penitence; the righteous justified without 
love; all Christians without the grace erf Jesus Christ; God without 
power over the wUl of men; a predeadnadon widiout mystery; a 
redemption widiout cerdtudel 


885 

Any one is made a priest, who wants to be so, as under Jeroboam. 

It is a horrible thing that they propound to us the discipline of 
the Church of to-day as .so good, that it is made a crime to dedre to 
change it. Formerly it was infallibly good, and it was thought that 
it could be changed withoiu sin; and now, sudi as it is, we cannot 
widi it chas^ged! It has indeed been permitted to change the custom 
of not making priests without such great circumspection, that there 
were hardly any who were worthy; and it is not allowed to complain 
of the custom which makes so many who are unworthyl 

886 

Ezekiel. All die heathen, and also die Proirfi^ spoke 
evil of Israel. But dw Isradites were so her hxm having de rig^ to 
say to him, *You speak like die heathen,” that he is meet forcible 
upon this, that the heathens say the sune as he. 

QOy 

The Jansenists are like the heretics in the reformation of moral- 
ity; but you are like them in evil. 

m 

You are ignorant of the prt^ihectes; if ymi do not knew that nS 
this must happen; princes, proirfiets. Pope, and even the priests. And 
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yet the Church is to abide. By the grace of God we have not come to 
that. Woe to these priestsi But we hope that God virill bestow His 
mercy upon us that we dial! not be of them. 

Saint Peter, ii.: false prophets in the past, the image of future ones. 

889 

... So that if it is true, on the oh^'hand, that some lax mpnks, 
and some corrupt casuists, who are not members of the hierarchy, are 
steeped in these corruptions, it is, on the other hand, certainAthat 
the true pastors of the Church, who are the true guardians on the 
Divine Word, have preserved it unchangeably against the ei&rts 
of those who have attempted to destroy it. ' 

And thus true believers have no pretext to follow that laxity, which 
is only offered to them by the strange hands of these casuists, instead 
of the sound doctrine which is presented to them by the fatherly 
hands of their own pastors. And the ungodly and heretics have no 
ground for publishing these abuses as evidence of imperfection 
in the providence of God over His Church; since, the Church con- 
sisting properly in the body of the hierarchy, we are so far from being 
able to conclude from the present state of matters that God has 
abandoned her to corruption, that it has never been more apparent 
than at the present time that God visibly protects her from corrup- 
tion. 

For if some of these men, who, by an extraordinary vocation, have 
made profession of withdrawing from the world and adopting the 
monks' dress, in order to live in a more perfect state than ordinary 
Christians^ have fallen into accesses which horrify ordinary Chris- 
tians^ and have become to us what the false prophets were among the 
Jews; diis is a private and personal misfortune, which must indeed be 
dqdored, but from which nothing can be inferred against the care 
which God takes of His Church; since all these things are so clearly 
foretold, and it has been so bng since announced that these tempta- 
tions vrould arise from this kind of people; so that when we are wdl 
instructed, we see in this rather evidence of the care of God than of 
His forgetfulness in rq;ard to us. 
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890 

TertuUian: Nuuquam Eeclesia reformabitur} 

891 

Heretics, who take advantage of the doctrine of the Jesmts, must he 
made to know that it is not that of the Church ... the doctrine of 
the Church; and that our divisions do not separate us from the altar. 

892 

If in diflering we condemned, you would be right. Uniformity 
without diversity is useless to -others; diversity without uniformity 
is ruinous for us. The one is harmful outwardly; the other inwardly. 

893 

By showing the truth, we cause it to be believed; but by slewing 
the injustice of ministers, we do not correct it. CXir mind is assured 
by a proof of falsehood; our purse is not made secure by proof of 
injustice. 


894 

Those who love the Church lament to see the corruption of morals; 
but laws at least exist. But these corrupt the laws. The model is 
damaged. 


895 

Men never do evil so completely and cheerfully as when they do 
it &om rdigious conviction. 


896 

It is in vsdn that the Church has established these words^ anathe- 
tnas, heresies, &c. They are used against her. 

* *T]iei Church will never be cefonned.** 
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897 

The servant knoweth not what his lord doetfa, lor die master tdls 
him only the act and not the intention. And this is why he often 
obeys slavidily, and d^eats the intention. But Jesus Christ has told 
us the object. And you defeat that object. 

898 

They cannot have perpetuity, and they seek universality, and thWe> 
fore they make the whole Church corrupt, that they may be saii^ts. 

899 

Against those who misuse passages of Scripture, and who pride 
themsdves in finding one which seems to favour their error/— The 
chafMer for Veqiers, Passion Sunday, the prayer for the king. 

Explanation of these words: “He that is not with me is against 
note.” And of these others: “He that is not against you is for you,” 
A person who says: “I am neither ba nor against;” we oi^ht 
to rqdy to him . . . 


900 

He who will give the meaning ot Scripture, and does not take it 
from Scripture is an enemy of Scripture. (Augustine: De doctrina 
dbioiana.) 


901 

' HusttiUbus dot grariam; an idea non dedit humiUtatemT’ 

Sm eum non reeeperunt; quotquot autem non recepenmt an non 
erant suiT* 


902 

*Tt must indeed be,” says Feuillant, “that this is not so certain; 
lor ocwttiovecsy indicates uncertainty, (Saiiit Athanasius^ Saint Chry» 
sostom, morally udielievetx) ” 

& *;dia,Ln, ss. 
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The Jeraits have not made the truth uncertain, bm diejr have made 
their own ungodlineis certain. 

Contradiction has always been permitted, in order to blind the 
wicked; for all that c^ads truth or love is eviL This is the true 
{urindfde. 


903 

All religions and sects in the world have had natural reason for a 
guide. Christians alone have been constrained to take their rules from 
without themselves, and to acquaint themselves with those which 
Jesus Christ bequeathed to men of old to be handed down to true 
believers. This constraint wearies these good Fathers. They desire, 
like other people, to have liberty to follow their own ima^nations. 
It is in vain t^t we cry to them, as the prophets said to the Jews 
of old: “Enter into the Church; acquaint yourselves with the pre- 
cepts which the men of old left to ho*, and follow those paths.” lliey 
have answered like the Jews>“We will not walk in them; but we will 
follow the thoughts of our hearts;” and they have said, “We will be 
as the other nations.” 


904 

They make a rule of exertion. 

Have the men of old given absolution before penance? Do this 
as exceptional. But of the exception you make a rule without excejv- 
tion, so that you do not even want die rule to be exceptional. 

905 

Ott confessions and absoludons mthout signs of regret. 

God regards only the inward; the Church judges only by the out- 
ward. God disolves as soon as He sees pemtence in the heart; the 
Church when she sees it in virorks. God will make a Oiurch pure 
within, which confounds, by its inward and entirely spiritual hdii- 
ness, the inward imfuety ci proud sages and Phariseesf aaad die 
Church will make an assenbly of men whose external mannen axe 
so pure as to confound de manners oi the heathen. If there are 
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hypocrites among than, but so wdl disguised that die does not dis- 
cover their venom, she tolerates them; for, though they are not ac- 
cepted of God, whom they cannot decme, they are (d men, whom 
they do deceive. And thus she is not dishonoured by their conduct, 
which appears holy. But you want the Church to judge ndther of 
the inward, because that belongs to God alone, nor of the outward, 
because God dwells only upon the ji^ward; and thus, taking laway 
from her all choice of men, you retain in the Church the most (disso- 
lute, and those who dishonour her so gready, that the synagogues 
the Jews and sects of philosophers would have banished th^ as 
unworthy; and have abhorred them as impious. 

906 

The eaaest conditions to live in according to the world are the most 
difficult to live in according to God, and vice versd. Nothing is so 
difficult according to the world as the religious life; nothing is 
easier than to live it according to God. Nothing is easier, according 
to the world, than to live in high office and great wealth; nothing is 
more difficult than to live in them according to God, and without 
acquiring an interest in them and a liking for them. 

907 

The casuists submit the deciaon to the corrupt reason, and the 
choice of decisions to the corrupt will, in order that all that is cor- 
ruftt in the nature of man may contribute to his conduct. 


But is it probaUe that probabiUty gives assurance? 

D^a%nce b^een rest and security of consdence. Nothing gives 
certainly Iwt trudi; nothing gives rest but the sincere search for truth. 

909 

Hie vidiole society itsdf of their casuists cannot give assurance to 
a oonAdence in errar, and that is why it is important to choose good 
guides. 
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Thus diey will be doubly culpable, both in hawng followed ways 
which they should not have followed, and in having to «*ark. 

ers to they should not have listened. 

910 

Can it be anything but compliance with the world which 
you find things probable? Will you make us believe that it is truth, 
and that if duelling were not the fashion, you would find it probable 
that they might fight, considering the matter in itself? 

911 

Must we kill to prevent there being any wicked? This is to tnafea 
both parties wick^ instead of one. Vince in bono malum.* (Saint 
Augusdne.) 


• 9 “ 

Universal.— EMcs and language are qiedal, but universal sciences. 

9*3 

Probability.— Eack one can employ it; no one can take it away. 

9*4 

They allow lust to act, and check scruples; whereas they should do 
the contrary. 


9*5 

Af ORta?fe.--Lax opinions please men so much, that it is strange that 
theirs di^lease. It is because they have exceeded all bounds. Again, 
there are many people wbo see the truth, and who cannot attain to it; 
but there are few who do not know ^t the purity of rdigbn is 
opposed to our omrtqidons. - It is absurd to say an.ete&al recom* 
P^ise is offored to the morality of Escobar. 

*Roauu»s xiL ai» 
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Probabilityj-^Ths^ have some true prind^es; but they misuse 
them. Now, the dbuse of truth ought to be as much punished as the 
introduction of falsehood. 

As if there were two hdls, one for ans against love, the other 
for diose against justice! ' ** 


917 

ProbaMity.—Tlae earnestness of the saints in seeking the ^th 
was useless, if the probable is trustworthy. The fear of the saints who 
have always followed the surest way, (Saint Theresa having always 
followed her confessor). 


918 

Take away probability, and you can no longer please the world; 
^ve probability, and you can no longer displease it. 

919 

These are the effects of the sins of the peoples and of the Jesuits. 
Hie great have vdshed to be flattered. The Jesuits have wished to be 
loved by the great. They have all been worthy to be abandoned to 
the spirit of lying, the one party to deceive, the others to be deceived. 
They have been avaricious, ambitious, voluptuous. Coacervdbunt 
tibi magistres.*^ Worthy disdples of such masters^ they have 
sought flatterers, and have found them. 

920 

K ttey do not renounce thdr doctrine of probability, riiar good 
mawwia ate as little holy as the bad, iot riiey are founded on human 
audfority; and thu^ if they are more just, they will be more reason* 
shle, but not more l^y. They take after the wild stem on which they 
are grafted. 


“a Umodqrt 3* 
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S 1 Mjr does not serve to enlij^itea you, it will be o£ use to 
the people. 

If these are silent, the stones will speak. 

Silence is the greatest persecution; the saints were never silent It 
is true that a call is necessary; but it is not from the decrees of the 
Council that we must learn whether we are called, it is from the 
necesaty of speaking. Now, after Rome has spoken, and we think 
that she has condemned the trudi, and that they have written it, and 
after the bodes which have said the contrary are censured; we must 
cry out so much the louder, the more unjusdy we are censured, and 
the more violently they would stifle speech until there come a 
Pope who hears both parties, and who consults antiquity to do 
justice. So the good Popes will find the Church still in outcry. 

The Inquisition and the Society are the two scourges of the truth. 

Why do you not accuse them of Arianism? For, thougfi they have 
said that Jesus Christ is God, perhaps they mean by it not the natural 
interpretation, but as it is said, Dii 

If my Letters are condemned at Rome, that which I condemn in 
them is condemned in heaven. Ad tuum, Domine Jesu, tnbunal 
appeilo.'* 

You yourselves are corruptible. 

I feared that I had written ill, seeing myself condemned; but the 
example of so many pious writings makes me believe the contrary. 
It is no longer allowable to write well, so corrupt or ignorant is the 
Inquisidonl 

“It is better to obey God than men.” 

I fear nothing; I hope for nothing. It is not so widi the bishops. 
Port Royal fears, and it is bad policy to diq>erse them; for they wiU 
fear no longer and will cause greater fear. 1 do not even fear your 13te 
censures, if they are not founded on those of tradition. Do you cen- 
sure all? What! even my respect? No. Say then what, or you wUi 
do nothing, if you do not point out the evil, and why it is evil. And 
this is what th^ will have great difficulty in doing. 

Probaidlity . — ^They have given a ridiculous explanation of corti' 
tude; for, after having establidied that all dieir ways axe hue, tbf^ 
have no bnger called that sure which leads to heaven without daqger 
are Gods.** Uijr jadsiDcataeab iMti Jem, I afped.* 
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of not arriving there by it, but that which leads there without danger 
of going out of that road. 


921 

, . , The saints indulge in subtleties in order to think themselves 
criminals, and impeach their better actions. And these indulge in 
subtleties in order to excuse the most Ivicked. j 

The heathen sages erected a structure equally fine outside, bud upon 
a bad foundation; and the devil deceives men by this apparent 
resemblance based upon the most different foundation. \ 

Man never had so good a cause as I; and others have never\ fur- 
nished so good a capture as you ... \ 

The more they point out weakness in my person, the more they 
authorise my cause. 

You say that I am a heretic. Is that lawful? And if you do not 
fear that men do justice, do you not fear that God does justice? 

You will feel the force of the truth, and you will yield to it . . . 

There is something supernatural in such a blindness. Digna ncfes- 
sitas}^ Mentiris impudentissime^^ . . . 

Doctrina sua noscitur vir^ . . . 

False piety, a double sin. 

I am alone against thirty thousand. No. Protect, you, the court; 
protect, you, deception; let me protect the truth. It is all my strength. 
If I bse it, I am undone. I shall not lack accusations, and persecu- 
tions. But I possess the truth, and we shall see who will take it away. 

I do not need to defend religion, but you do not need to defend 
error and injustice. Let God, out of His compassion, having no 
regard to the evil which is in me, and having regard to the good 
which is in you, grant us all grace that truth may not be overcome in 
my hands, and that falsehood • • • 


922 

Probable.-^h^ us see if we seek God sincerely, by comparison of 
the things which we love. It is probable that this food will not 

u *T1ieir desert by necessity was drsmng — ^Wisdom, xix. 4 . **You lie 

most iminidendy.'* ^ **A man is Imown fay bis doctrine.'* 
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poison tne. Itis^ioMrthatl^allnotlosemyactio&bynotprose* 
cuting it . . . 


923 

It is not absolution only which remits sins by the sacrament o£ 
penance, but contrition, which is not real if it does not seek the sac* 
rament. 


924 

People who do not keep their word, without faith, without honour, 
without truth, deceitful in heart, decdtful in speech; for which that 
amphibbus animal in fable was once reproached, which held itself 
in a doubtful position between the fish and the birds . . . 

It is important to kings and princes to be conadered pious; and 
therefore they must confess themselves to you. 
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LETTERS OF PASCAL 


IsraR FROM Pascal to His Sister Jacqueunb 

January 76, 1648. 

Mt Dear Sister, 

have received your letters. I intended to reply to the first 
that you wrote me more than four months since, but my 
indisposition and some other things prevented me. Since 
then I have not been in a condition to write, either on account of 
my illness, for want of leisure or for some other reason. I have few 
hours of leisure and health together; I shall however endeavor to 
finish this letter vnthout forcing myself; I know not whether it will 
be long or short. My principal design is to make you imderstand 
the truth of the viat which you know ol^ in which I hoped to have 
wherewith to satisfy you and to reply to your last letters. 1 can com- 
mence Vidth nothing else than the expresaon of the pleasure which 
they have given me; 1 have recnved satisfactions so senile from 
them that I cannot tdl them to you by word of mouth. I entreat you 
to believe that, though I may not have written to you, there has 
not been an hour in which pu have not been present to m^ in which 
I have not made wishes for the continuation of the great designs with 
which Heaven has inspired you.* I have felt new tranqwrts of joy 
at all the letters which bore testimony of it, and I have been de- 
lighted to see tlK continuance of it without your receiving any 
news on cm part This has made me judge that there was a more 
than human support, since there was no need of human means to 
sustain it. I duHild be g^d nevertheless to contribute something to 
it; but I have mbc of the capacities necessary for that purpose. 
My weakness is so great tha^ ^ 1 should undertake it, I diould do 
an act temerity charity, and I ^ould have a right 

n> fear im us bo^ die calamity that moiac^ the blind led die 
^ Ad «Uudoa to die deiign «f Jacqndline » bemne > nun. 

531 
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blind. I have £elt my incapacity incomparably more since the viats 
which are in question; and fat from having brought back enough 
of light for others, I have brought nothing but confusion and trouble 
for myself whidi God alone can calm, and in vtdiich I diall work 
with care, but without impatience and disquietude, knowing well 
that both would remove me from it. I repeat that God alone can calm 
i^ and that I shall work for this, ance I find nothing but occasions 
for making it spring up and increase in those from whom I had ex- 
pected its dissipation; so that, sedng myself reduced to myself none, 
it remains to me only to pray to God that he may bless it With 
success. For this I sh^ have need of the aid of scholars and qian- 
terested persons: the first will not afford it; I seek no longer \but 
for the latter; and hence 1 desire infinitely to see you, for letters are 
long, inconvenient, and almoa useless on such occasions. Never- 
theless I will write you something of it. 

The first time I saw M. Rdmurs,* I made myself known to him and 
was received with as much civility as I could wish. This was due to 
my father, since I received it on his account. After the fira com- 
pliments, I asked permisaon to see him again from time to time; 
^ granted it to me: thus I was at liberty to see him, so that I do not 
account this first sight as a visit, since it was only the permission for 
such. I was there for some time, and among other conversation, 
I told him with my usual frankness and nmpete, that we had seen 
thdr books and those of thdr adversaries, which was sufSdent to 
make him understand that we were of their sentiments. He ex- 
pressed some pleasure at this. I then told him that I thought that 
many things could be demonstrated upon the mere principles of 
common-sense that their adversaries said were contrary to it, and 
that wdl-directed reasoning led to a beli^ in them, altlmugh it was 
necessary to believe in them without the aid of reasoning. These 
were my own words, in which I think there was not wherewith to 
wound the most severe modesty. But as ^ou know that all actions 
may have two sources, and that such language might proceed from 
a principle of vanity and confidence in reasoning, this suqncfon, 
which was increas^ by the knowledge that he had of iny studies 
in geometry, sufficed to make him find this language strange, and 
*Qne of dw confciiori of Port4to)nI. 
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he expressed it to me by a rqnrtee so full o£ humility and gentle* 
ness that k would doubdess have confounded tbe pri^ that he 
wished to refute. Sdll I endeavored to make him nndfrurapd my 
motive; but my justificatbn increased his suspicions and he tocdc 
my excuses for obstinacy. I acknowledge that his discourse was so 
beautiful that if I had b^ in the state in which he believed me, he 
would have drawn me from it; but as I did not think mysdf in this 
disease, I opposed the remedy which he presented me; but he insisted 
on it t^ more^ the more I seemed to evade i^ because he took my re- 
fusal for obstinacy; and the more he strove to continue the more my 
thanks testified to him that I did not conader it necessary; so that 
the vihole of this interview passed in this equivocation and in an 
embarrassment which continued in all the rest, and which could not 
be unravelled. I shall not relate the others word for word, since it 
would not be necessary to my purpose; I shall only tell you in sub* 
staiK» the purport of what was said on them, or ra^er, the principle 
of their restraint. 

But I entreat you before all things to draw no conclusions fixun 
what I writ^ for things may escape me without suffident precision; 
and this may cause some suq>icion to spring up in you as disadvan- 
tageous as unjust. For indeed, after having rd3ected on it carefully, 
I find in it otdy an chscurity which it would be difficult and danger- 
ous to decide, and for myself I suspend my judgment entirely, aw 
much from my weakness as from my want of knowledge. 

a 

LEma ntoM Pascal and His Sism Jacquelinb to thbir 
SisiXR, Madame Pembr 

April 1, 1648. 

Wb do not know whether this letter will be interminable; like the 
rest, but we know that we would gladly vnite to you without end. 
We have here the letter of M. de Saint-Cyran, de la Vocation, lately 
puUished without sftprobation or privil^^ wUdi has shocked many. 
We are readily k; we wfil send it afterwards to you. WeBuHild be 
glad to know your i^ and diat of my father. It takes 

Idjli ground. 
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We have several dmes begun to write to you, but I have been <fe> 
terred from it by the example and the qwedies, or, if you Hke^ the 
rebuffs of which you know; but, once we have been enlightened 
upon the matter as much as posable, I believe that it is necessary to 
use some circumspection in it, and if there are occawns in whkh 
we oughts ttot to speak of these things, we may now di^)ense with 
them; for we do not doubt each other, and as we are, as itjwere, 
mutually assured that we have, in all these discourses, nothing but 
the gbry God for our object, and scarcely any communimtitm 
outade of oursdives, I do not see that we should have any scsupl^ 
so long as he shall give us these sentiments. If we add to .these\oon' 
aderations that of the union which nature has made betweei^ us, 
and to this last that which grace has made^ I think tha^ far from 
finding a prohibition, we shall find an obligation to it; for I find that 
our happiness has been so great in being united in the latter way that 
we ought to unite to acknowledge and to rejoice at it. For it must 
be confessed that it is properly ance this time (which M. de Saint* 
Cyran wishes should be c^ed the commencement of life), that, we 
ffiould consider ourselves as truly related, and that it has pleased God 
to join us in his new world by the spirit, as he had done in the terres* 
trial world by the flesh. 

We beg you that there may not be a day in which you do not 
revolve this in memory, and often acknowledge the way which God 
has used in this conjunction, in which he has not only made us 
brothers of each other, but children of the same father; for you 
know that my father has foreseen us all, and, as it were, conceived 
us in this design. It is in this that we riiould marvel, that God has 
given tis both the type and the reality of this union; for, as we 
have often said among ourselves, corporeal things are nothing but 
an image of sfwitusd, and God has represented invisible things in 
the viable. This thouglu is so general and so useful that we ought 
not to let much time pass without thinkinf of it with attention. We 
have disooitfsed particularly enough of the relation of these two 
sorts of dungs, for which leascm we shall not q>eak of it here; for 
it is too long to write, and too beaiuififl not to have remained in 
your memmy, and, v^t is more, is desolately necessary according 
to my opii^m. Far, as our sias h^ us wrapp^ in things oupmeal 
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and tenvtiltial* «iul at these are not only the pmalty of our (ins, but 
also the occasbn of conunitdng new ones, and the cause of the first, 
it is necessary (hat we should make use of the same pni<ition into 
which we have fallen to raise us from our overthrow. For this 
reason, we should use carefully the advantage which the g«w(n«»Tf 
of God bestows upon us in having always before our eyes an 
image of the good that we have lost, and in surrounding us 
in the very captivity to which his ju^ce has reduced us, with so many 
objects that serve to us as an ever-present lesson. 

So that we should conader ourselves as criminals in a prison 
with images of their liberator, and instructions necessary to escape 
from their bondage; but it must be acknowledged that we cannot 
perceive these sacred characters without a supernatural light; for as 
all things speak of God to those who know him, and as ^ey reveal 
him to all those who love him, these same things conceal him from 
all those who know him not. Thus it is seen, that in the darkiwss of 
the world men follow them in a brutal blindness, and cling to them, 
and make of them the final end of their desires, which they cannot 
do without sacrilege, for there is nothing but God that should be the 
final end, as he alone is the principle. For whatever resemblance 
created nature may have to its Creator, and although the most trifling 
things, and the smallest and the vilest portions of the world rep- 
resent at least by their unity the perfect unity that is found only in 
God, we cannot legitimately bear to them sovereign respect, since 
there is nothing so abominable in the eyes of God and man as 
idolatry, because it renders to the creature the honor that is due to 
none but the Creator. The Scripture is full of the vengeance that 
God executes on all those who ^ve been guilty of it, and the first 
commandment of the Decalogue* which includes all the rest, prohibits 
above everything the adoration of his images. But as he is much 
more jealous of our afiKtions than our respect, it is evident that thoie 
is no crime more usurious or more detestable to him than to bestow 
soverdign love upon created things, although they rq>resent him. 

This is why those to whcun G^ has aulds kiWn these great 
truths ought to use these images tO enjoy that whidt r^resest, 

and not remain «^na| ly in that carnal and Judaical blindness 
causes the tj^ to be for the reality. And diose whom God» 
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by r^generatioQ, hat <lrawn £redy from m (wludi it die veritable 
nothingoesi^ ance it it of^sed to God, who is the veritable boog) 
to give di^ a {dace in his Church, which is his real temple, after 
having drawn diem freely from nothingness to the point of thdr 
creation, in order to give them a place in the universe, have a 
double obligation to honor him and serve him; since as crmted 
beings they should remain in the otdai of created beings and not 
profane the place that they fill, and as Girisdans they should aWe 
without ceasing to render themselves worthy to form part of she 
body of Jesus CSuist. But as whilst the created things that compose 
the world acquit themselves of thrir obligation by remaining witmn 
a limited perfection, because the perfection of the world is also limit* 
ed, the chUdren of God should set no bounds to their purity and their 
perfection, because they form part of a body whdly diving and infi- 
nitely parfect; as it is evident that Jesus Christ does not limit the 
aunmandment of perfection, and that he proposes it to us as a model 
wherein it exists infinite when he says: “Be ye also perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.’* Thus it is a very prqudicial and very 
common error among Christians, and even among those who make a 
profesatm of piety, to persuade themselves that there may be a degree 
of perfection in which they can be with assurance, and whirii it is not 
necessary to pass, since there is none at which it will not be wrong to 
stop, and from which we can only avdd falling by mounting still 
lugher. 

3 

Lmn FROM Pascal and His Sister Jaoqublins to their 
Sister, Madame Pmuer 

Paris, November 5, afeernoon, 1648. 

Mr Dear SmsR, 

Your letter has recalled to us a miainderstanding of which we had 
lost recdlection, so absolutely had it passed from us. The somewhat 
too difliise mqilanadons that we lave received have brought to 
li^ die gen^ and former subject o£ our c(Mn{daints, and the 
sMiafacdon diat we have given has sdtened the harshness wludi 
my fetiber had conceived fte them. We said what you had already 
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said, without knowing that you had said it, and then we excused 
verbally what you had afterwards excused in writing, without 
knowing that you had done so; and we knew not what you had 
done until after we had acted ourselves; for as we have hidden noth- 
ing from my &ther, he has revealed every thing, and thus cured all 
our suspicions. You know how much such troubles disturb the 
peace of the family both within and without, and what need we have 
in these junctures of the warnings which you have given us a little 
too late. 

We have some to give you on the subject of your own. The first 
is in respect to what you say, that we have instructed you as to what 
you should write to us. I do not remember to have spoken to you 
of it, so that this was a novelty to me; and, besides, even though this 
were true, I should fear that you had not retained this humanly, 
if you had not forgotten the person of whom you learned it to remem- 
ber only God, who alpne could have truly instructed you in it. If 
you remember it as a good thing, you cannot think to hold it from 
any other, since neither you nor the others can learn it except ftx>m 
God alone. For, although in this kind of gratitude, we do not stop 
at the men whom we address as though they were the authors of the 
good that we receive through their means, this nevertheless forms a 
partial opposition to the views of God, and chiefly in the persons who 
are not entirely divested of the carnal impressions which make them 
consider as the source of good the objects that transmit it. 

Not that we ought not to remember those persons from whom vire 
have received any instructions, when these persons have been author- 
ized to make them, as fathers, bishops, and confessors, because tlu^ 
are the masters of whom others are the disciples. But as to us, it is 
different; for as the angel refused the adoration of a holy servant 
like himselft we tell you, in entreating you no longer to use these 
tarms of human gratitude, to refrain from paying us such comfdi- 
ments, since we are disciples like yourself. 

The second is in req)ect to what you say of its beng unnecessary 
to rq)eat tftese things to us, since we know them p^fecdy already^ 
which causes us m fear tftat you do not distinguidi dearly enou^ 
hnre between die things wUch you ^ledc and those of whidi the 
wmid speaks^ since it is dotdidess quite enough to have leaned die 
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hater imoe and retained diem wdl to be no fiudier insmioed in 
them, while it does not suffice to have comprAende d t»u« daise of 
die odMT kiml and to have known than w^ that i% by die intsmd 
impulse at God, to {ueserve the knowledge of diem in the same de- 
gree although we may retain the memory. Not that we may not re- 
menffier and aseaaly retain an episde q£ St. Paul as a book Virgil; 
but the knowledge that we acquire in this manner, as well u its 
continuation, is only an effect of memory, while to understand this 
secret language unknown to those who are not of Heaven, it is 
necessary that the same grace, which alone can give the first kna||ivl> 
edge of it, shall continue and render it ever present by retracing it 
without ceasing in the hearts of the faithful to ke^ it constandy 
eadsting there; as God condnually renews thdr beatitude in the 
blessed, which is an effect and a consequence of grace; as likewise 
the Church holds that the Father perpetually produces the Son and 
maintains the eternity of this essence by an fusion of his substance 
which is without interruption as well as without end. , 

Thus the condnuadon of the jusdce of the fidthful is nothing dse 
than the condnuadon of the infudon of grace, and not a single grace 
that subsists condnually; and this it is that teaches us perfecdy our 
perpetual dependence on the mercy of God, since if he suspends the 
course it ever so slighdy, barrenness necessarily becomes the result. 
In this necesaty, it is easy to see that it is necessary to make new 
efforts condnually to acquire this condnual newness of ^irit, once 
we can only preserve the former grace by the acquisition of a new 
graces and once otherwise we shall lose what we think to retain, as 
those who widi to dun in the light Aut in nothing but darkness. 
Thus we should watch unceasingly to purify the intoior, which is 
donttantly sullied by new qwts while retaining the old ones, since 
widbmit ffiis assiduous renovation we Aall be incapable of recdving 
that new vdne dua cannot be put imo <dd bottles. 

For this reason you diould not fear to place before our eyes die 
diingi whkh we have in our memory, and isdiich it is necessary 
to caase to otter into die heart, ance it is nnquesdondde that your 
ffisQOWae can better serve as the instrumimt e£ grace dww can die 
ttnpteswmof k diat renuuns in mir tnemcMy, dnce giaceis eqiedally 
iOQonic4 to prayer, and dnce this dharky you Imve had for i» 
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i* among dioae {Mrayers that ou never to be interrupted. Hius vfe 
never dbould refuse u> read or to hear htdy things, however common 
or wdbknown they may be; for our memory as well as the instruc; 
dons which it contains, is only an inanimate and Judaical body with' 
out the spirit that should vivify them. And it often happens that 
God avails himsdf of these exterior means to make them understood 
and to leave so much the less food for the vanity of men when diey 
thus receive grace in themselves. Thus, a book or a sermon, however 
common it may be, brings much more profit to him who hears or 
reads it with better disposidon than does the excellence of the most 
elevated discourses which usually bring more pleasure than in* 
stmcdon; and it is sometimes seen that those who listen as they 
ought, although ignorant and almost stupid, are touched by the 
ample name of God and the words that menace them widi hdl, 
although these may be all that they comprehend and although they 
knew it as well before. 

The third is in re^iect to what you say about only wridng things 
to make us imderstand that you share the same fading. We have 
equally to praise and to thadk you on this subject; we praise you 
for your perseverance and thank you for the testimony that you give 
us of it. We had already drawn this confession from M. P&rier, 
and the dungs that we induced him to say had assured us of it: we 
can only tell you how much we are pleased by representing to you 
the joy which you would receive if you should hear the same diing 
of us. 

We have nodiing in particular to tell you, exc^ touching the 
design of your house.* We know that M. Perier is too earned in 
what he undertakes to fully think of two things at once> and that 
the entire dedgn is of such magnitude that, in order to complete it; 
he must remain a long time without thii^ing of any thing else. 
We know, too, that his project is only for a part of the building; 
but this, besides being only too large alone, engages for the cbm*' 
fdedbn ^ the rest as soon as there shall be no farther thstacles to i]« 
however d^tmkted he may be to the contrary, espAially if he^ 
pk^' the time m building that it would take, to imdeoetve hkn of 

>A «cM«t9 .ham huflt far M. Mder. lAkh b eSl stsadiiw^ « Sbaii^ iMsir 
d>t gmw of 
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die secret pleasure that he finds in it. Thus we have counselled him 
to build much less than he intended, and only what is actually 
necessary, although according to the same design, in order that h6 
may not have cause to become absorbed in it, nor yet deprive him- 
sd£ of the opportunity of doing so. We entreat you to think seriously 
of it, and to resolve to counsel him likeiyise^ lest it may happen that 
he may be far more prudent and bestow much more care and p^s 
in the building of an earthly house than he is obliged to bestow on 
that mystic tower, of which you know St. Augustine speaks in one 
o£ his letters, which he has promised to finidi in his conversatiol^s. 
Adieu. B. Pir-J. P. 

Postscript of Jacqueline.— I hope shordy to write you the partic- 
ulars of my own affair, of which I shall send you the details; mean- 
while, pray to God for the result. 

If you Imow any pious soul, let him pray to God for me also.* 


4 

Lerm to Madame Perier and Her Husbani^* on the 
Death of M. Pascal, Pere 


October 17, i^i. 

As you are both now informed of our common misfortune, and 
as the Imer which we commenced has given you some consolation 
by the recital of the happy circumstances that accompanied the sub- 
ject of oiu: affliction, 1 cannot refuse to you those which remain in 
my mind, and ivhich I pray God to give me, and to recall to me 
several wMch we formerly received from his graces and which have 
been newly given to us by our friends on this occasion. 

I know not now where my first letter mded. My sister sent it 
away without noticing that it was not finished. It only seems to loe 
that it ccmtained in substance some particulars of the conduct ot 

*TliU last sentence is in the handwriting o£ Pascal; usually Jacqueliae wiote under 
the dictatbn of her brother.— 'Wright. 

1 Fr^menti of this letter have figured in a great number of the editions of Pascal* 
under m title of: Thott^hu upon Demk, extracted from a Utter written by Af. 
Pincfff upon the m^eet of the death of Ms father^ M. Cousin* tqixm tlds indicariona 
io^gli^ tor ami found the letter* such as we puUssh it here.— Wright 
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God over life and adcness, which I would repeat to you here, ao 
de^ly are they engraven in my heart, and so solid is the consola- 
tion that they bring me, if you could not have seen them yourselves 
in the preceding letter, and if my sister did not intend to make to 
you a more exact recital of them at her earliest convenience. 1 
shall, therefore, only speak to you here of the concluaon which I 
draw horn them, which is that, except those who are intoested by 
the feelings of nature there is not a Christian who should not r^ce 
at it. 

Upon this great foundation, I shall commence what I have to say 
to you by a remark that is very consoling to those who have suffidem 
liberty of spirit to conceive it in the midst of grief. It is that we 
dioidd seek consolation in our ills, not in ourselves, not in men, not 
in any thing that is created; but in God. And the reason i^ that 
all creatures are not the first cause of the accidents that we call 
evils; but that the providence of God being the only and veritable 
causey the arbiter and the soverdgn of them, it is indubitable that we 
must resort directly to the source, and go back to the origin to find 
a solid alleviation. If we follow this prec^t, and if we regard this 
event, not as an effect of chance, not as a fatal necessity of nature 
not as the play of the elements and parts of which man is composed 
(for God has not abandoned his elea to caprice and chance), but 
as a result indispensable, inevitable, just, holy, usrful to the good of 
the Church, and to the exaltation of the name and the greamess 
God, of a decree of his providence conceived from all eternity to he 
executed in the plenitude of its time in such a year, such a day, such 
an hour, such a place, such a nuumer; and, in diort, that aU th^ has 
happofi^ has been from all time foreknown and foremdainrf of 
God; if, I say, through a transport of grace, we regard this acadent* 
not in itsdf and apart frmn God, but apart from itself, and in the 
inmost part of the will of God, in the justice of his decree, in die 
order of his providence, which is the true cause of it, without wl^A ■ 
it would not have happened, through whidi alone it has ha{^med 
and in the mannor in which' it has happened; we’diaU adtwe ^ 
hwmhlo silpnm the im pene trable loftiness of his secrets, we dl^ 
vraerate the sam^ty of his decrees, we diall blew die ^ of to 
providence, and, uniting our will to that <d God himsdf, we 
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insh widi him, in Urn, and £or him, die thii^ diat he hasunHed in 
us and £ar us from all eternity. 

het us regard it, then, in this mauiner, and kt us practice this pre- 
which I learned of a great man in the time of our dewiest affic- 
tion, that there is no consolation except in truth alone. It is certain 
that Socrates and Seneca have nothing consolattMy on such an 
sbn as this. Hiey have been in the esAot that has blinded all mcL in 
the beginning: they have all taken death as natural to man; ana all 
the discourses which they have founded upon this false principleWe 
so futile that they only serve to demonstrate by their inutiUty falbw 
weak man is in general, since the most elevat^ productions of ^ 
greatest among men are so weak and puerile. It is not the same with 
Jesus Christ, it is not thus in the canonical books: the truth is there 
revealed, and consolation is also as infallibly joined with it as it is 
infallibly separated from error. 

Let u^ then, consider death in the truth which the Holy Spirit has 
taught us. We have this admirable advantage, of knowing thajt 
death is really and actually a penalty of sin imposed on man in ord^ 
to expiate his crime, necessary to man to purge him from sin; that 
it is the only one that can deliver the soul from the concupiscence of 
the members, without which saints come not into the world. We 
know that life, and the life of Christians, is a continual sacrifice, that 
can only be completed by death; we know that as Jesus Christ, being 
in the world, regarded and offered himself to God as a sacrifice, and 
a veritable victim; as his birth, his life, his death, his resurrection, lus 
ascension, his presence in the Eucharist and his eternal seat at the 
li^t hand, are only a sole and single sacrifice; we know that what 
has been accomplidied in Jesus Christ diould be accomplished also 
in aQ his membvs. 

Let us; then, conader life as a sacrifice; and let tltt accidents of 
life make no impression upon the minds of4!:hriaians, except in 
propor ri on as they intorupt or accomplish this sacrifice. Let tu only 
cafi that evil wh^ renders the victim God the victim of the devil, 
but let us call that g^)od which renders the victim of the dewl in 
Adamthevkthnof God; and 1^ tlds ruk let us examiitt the muure 
ip£ dfisiciie 
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Fcmt tltis couidendcm it is necessary to have recourse tx> the perscn 
of Jesus Christ, £(» all that is in men is djominable, and as God looks 
upon men only through the mediator Jesus Christ, men should also 
look ndtho' upon others nor themselves except mediately througji 
Jems Christ. For if we do not take this course, we shall find in our- 
sdves nothing but veritable misfortunes, or abominable jdeasures; 
but if we regard all things in Jesus Christ, we shall find ^ conso* 
latitm, full satisfaction, and full edification. 

Let us, then, consider death in Jesus Christy and not without 
Jems Christ. Without Jems Christ it is horrUile, detestable, the 
horror of nature. In Jems Christ it is altogether different; it is be* 
nignant, holy, the joy of the faithful. Every thing is sweet in Jesus 
Christ, even to death: and this is why he suffered and died to sane* 
tify death and suffering; and, in common with God and man, he 
has been all that was great, and all that was abject, in ord^ to sanc- 
tify in himself all things except sin, and to be the model of every 
condition. 

To consider the nature of death, and of death in Jesus Christy it 
is necessary to see what rank it holds in his continual and uninter- 
rupted sacrifice, and for this to remark that in sacrifices the most 
important part is the death of the victim. Ibe oblation and sanctifi- 
cation which precede are the details; but the accomplishment is the 
death, in which, by the annihilation of lif^ the creature renders to 
God all the homage of which it is capable, in a nnih ilat ing itsdf 
before the face of his majesty, and in adoring his sovereign existence 
which alone exists in reality. It is true that there is another part, 
after the deaffi of the victim, without which its death would be 
usdiess, that is, God’s acceptance of the sacrifice. This is what is said 
in the Scripture: & odoratus cst Dominus stuuntatem, **And the 
Lord a svreet sacrifice.” This it is that really consu mm a t es 

the oblation; bitt it is rather an action of God towards the creature 
than of the creature towards God, and does not hind^ the last act 
of the feature horn bdx^ death. 

All daese thing* have been acemnplidted in Jems Christ, hi entK- 
ing the WDiid, he Kyffnr w d himsdf • Obttdit setue^fsutu per Spuiiuiee 
Sanettm* SngrSdUtu mendum, dixU: HoOiam ea&dsft • TmiP 
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dixi: Ecce vetuo. In ca^te, etc. "Through the &ecoal S[mt he 
offered him sel f . When ^ cometh into the wmld, he saidi, sacrifice 
and offering thou wouidst not. Then said I, Lo» I come." TUsishis 
d>Iation. I£s sanctification was immediate upon his oblation. This 
sacrifice lasted all his life, and was accomplished by his death. 
"Ought he not to have suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory?" "Though he were a son, yet learned he obedience by the 
things which he suffered." But "in the days of his fledi, when he 
had offered up flayers and supplications, with strong cries and trars 
unto him that was able to save, he was heard in that he feared:" and 
God raised him from the dead, and sent him his glory, prefigured 
formerly by the fire from heaven that fdl upon the victim to burn 
and consume his body, and to make it live the q>iritual life of glory. ' 
This is what Jesus Christ has obtained, and what has b^ accom- 
plitiied through his resurrection. 

Thus this sacrifice being perfected by the death of Christ, and 
consummated even in his body by his resurrection, in which the 
image of tinful flesh was absorbed by glory, Jesus Christ had wholly 
finitiied his part; it remained only that the sacrifice should be ac> 
ceftted of God, that, as the smoke ascended and carried the odor to 
the throne of God, thus Jesus Christ was, in this state of perfect im- 
molation, offered, carried to, and accepted at the throne of God him- 
self: and this it is that has been accomplished in the ascension, in 
which he mounted on high and by his own power and by the power 
of his Holy S{»rit, which surrounded him on every tide, was carried 
away; as foe smoke of the victims, foe onblem of Jesus Christ, was 
carried on hi^ by the air that sustained it, foe type of the Holy 
%irit: and the Acts of foe Apostles indicate to os expressly that he 
was leotived up into heaven, in order to assure us that this holy 
sacrifice accomplished on earth was wdcome and acceptable to God, 
and was rectiv^ into the bosom of God, to tiune in glory through 
ages upon ages. 

This is the state of things as regards our sovereign Lord. Let us 
consider them now in ourstives. From the moment we eiiter the 
Church, which is the world of tile Faithful and especially (ff the elect, 
into wi^ fosus Christ entered at foe mom»it of Ms incarnation by 
a privflige peculiar to the only Son of God, we areoffned and sac* 
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riiicedL This sacrifice is continued by life and completed at death, 
in whidi the soul truly quitting all vices, and ^ love of the 
world, with the contagion of which it is always infected riurough* 
out life, achieves its immolation and is received into the bosom 
of God. 

Let us not grieve then like the heathen who have no hope. We 
did not lose our father at the moment of his death: we lost him, so 
to say, when he entered the Church through baptism. From that 
time^ he belonged to God; his life was devoted to God; his actions 
regarded the world only for God. In his death, he became totally 
separated from sin, and it was at that moment that he was accepted 
by God, and that his sacrifice received its accomplishment and its 
* consummation. He has performed therefore what he had vowed: he 
has finished the work that God had given him to do; he has accom* 
plished the only thing for which he was created. *!yie will of God is 
accomplished in him, and his will is absorbed in God. Let not our 
will then separate what God has joined together; and let us stifle or 
moderate, by the understanding of truth, the feelings of a corrupt 
and fallen nature which has only false images, and which troubles 
by its'illusions the sanctity of the feelings which truth and the Gospel 
should give us. 

Let us then no longer look upon death like the heathen, but like 
Christian^ that is with hope, as St. Paul commands, since this is the 
especial privilege of Christians. Let us no longer regard a corpse as 
putrid carrion because deceitful nature figures it thus; but as the 
inviolable and eternal temple of the Holy Spirit, as faith teaches. 
For we know that sainted bodies are inhabited by the Holy Spirit 
until the resurrection, which will be caused by virtue of this q>irit 
which dwells in them for this effect. It is for this reason that we 
honor the relics of the dead, and it was on this true principle that 
the Eucharist was formerly placed in the mouth of the dead, since, 
as it was known that they were the temple of the Holy Spirit, it was 
believed that they also merited to be united to dus l^ly sacrament. 
But rbft Church has changed this custom, not in ord^ that these 
bodies shall not be holy, but for the reason that the Eucharist being 
the bread of life and of the living, it ought not to be given to the dead. 

Let us no longer regard a man as having ceased to live 
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nature su^eau it; but as beginning to livi^ as tratb assures. Let us 
no kmger regard his soul as perished and reduced to nothingness» 
but as quickened and united to the soveragn lUe; and let us thus 
correct, by attention to these truths, the sentimeats of error so de^y 
imprinted in oiurselves and those emotions of honor so natural to 
mankind. 4. j 

To sdbdue this dread more actually, it is necessary fully to com* 
pr^end iiK origin; and to paint it to you in a few wor^ I am fw^ 
to tell you in general what is the source of all vice and all sin. '^s 
I have learned from two very great and holy personages. The ti\ith 
covtsed by this mystery is that God has creat^ man with two b^s, 
the one for God, the other for himself; but with this law, that the 
bve for God shall be infinite, that is without any other limits than * 
God himself; and that the love for self shall be finite and relating 
to God. ^ 

Man in this state not only loves himsdlf without dn, but could 
not do otherwise than love himself without sin. 1 

Since, sin being come, man has lost the first these loves; and t^ 
bve for himself being left abne in this great soul capabb of an 
infinite bve^ this self'bve has extended and overflowed in the emf^y 
space which the bve of God has quitted; and thus he bves himseU 
^ne, and all things for himself, that is, infinitely. This is the origin 
of self-bve. It was natural to Adam and just in his innocence; but it 
became criminal and immoderate after his sin. 

Here is the source of this love, and the cause of its defect and of 
its excess. It is the same with the passion of ruling, of inddence, 
and t^htfs. The aj^lication is easy. Let tis come to our single sid>- 
ject. 'Zhe dread of death was natural to innocent Adam, because, his 
life being pleasing to God, it must have been pleasing to man: and 
&tadt nns terribb when it ended a life conformed to the will of 
Go(L Since^ man having sinned, his life has become corrupt, his 
body and soul enemies to each other, and both to God. This Imrrftde 
ciba^ havingjnfeaed so holy a life, the bve of life has neverdMbss 
romadned; tatd the dread dE death being equally fdt, that which was 
just in Adam u ttiquat wd critninal in us. 

Sudb, js ^ the cb»ad of desah and the cause of its fauld^ 

am isec us then ilfannine the error of nature by the light of fakh. 
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The dread o£ dieath is oatural, but it is in the sute o£ ionooBice; 
death in truth is t3en'd>le^ but it is when it puts an end to a pure lile# 
It was just to hate it when it separated a bdy soul from a holy body; 
but it is just to bve it when it separates a holy soul fitun an impure 
body. It was just to flee it, when it broke the peace between the 
body and the soul; but not when it calms the irreconcilable dis8en> 
sion between them. In short, when it afflicted an innocent body, 
when it took away frcun the body the liberty of honoring God, when 
it separated from the soul a body submissive to and cooperative with 
its will, when it put an end to all the good of which man is ca pahl a, 
it was just to abhor it; but when it puts an end to an impure lif^ 
when it takes away from the body the liberty of anning, when it 
delivers the soul from a powerful rebel that contradicts all the 
motives for its salvation, it is very unjust to preserve the same feelings. 

Let us not therefore relinquish this love for life ^hich nature has 
given us, ance we have received it from God; but let this be for the 
same life for which God has given it to us and not for a contrary 
object. In coiuenting to the love that Adam had for his iimocent 
life and that Jesus Christ himself had for his own, let us bring our> 
selves to hate a life contrary to that which Jesus Chria has loved, 
and only to fear the death which Jesus Christ has feared, which 
comes to a body pleasing to God; but not to fear a death that^ pun- 
ishing a guilty body, and piuging a vicious body, ought to give us 
quite contrary feeUngs, if we have any thing of faith, oi hope, and 
of charity. 

It is one of the great principles of Otrisdanity diat every thing 
that happened to Jesus Christ ^uld take place in the soul and the 
body of each Christian: that as Jesus Christ sufiered during his nuxtal 
life^ died to this mmtal life, was raised to a new life, ascen<fod to 
heaven, and atteth at the right hand of the Father; so the body tmd 
soul ^lould sufier, die^ be raised from the dead, ascend to heaven, ^ 
and sit at dbe ri^t hand of God. All these things are accom^id:^ 
in the soul during life, but nctf in the body. The soul |uSers and dies 
to hs peEutence and in baptism; the soul is raised again to a new 
life in ilie 8aine.<bi^pd8m; the soul quits the eardi ai^ asoaMfe to 
'heavcn.at d— ffid tshes its seat at the right hand of God ^tt the 
tim» that he e ppoioti. None of these things happen to the hoth^ 
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during this life; but the same things befall it afterwards. For at 
death the body dies to its mortal life; at the judgment it will rise to 
a new life; after the judgment, it will ascend to heaven and.will at 
at the right hand of God. Thus the same things happen to the body 
and the soul, but at different times; and the changes of the body 
come only when those of the soul are«ticcomplished, that is af the 
hour of death: so that death is the consummation of the beatitude of 
the soul and the commencement of the beatitude of the body. 

These are the admirable ways of the wisdom of God for the salva- 
tion of his saints, and St. Augustine teaches us on this subject, mat 
God has arranged them in this wise for fear that if the body of man 
should die and rise again forever at baptism, men would only enter 
into the obedience of the Gospel through the love of life; whilst the 
grandeur of faith shines forth far more when it tends to immortality 
through the shades of death. 

This is, certainly, our belief and the faith that we profess, and I 
believe that there is in this more than is needed to aid your consola- 
tions by my small efforts. I diould not undertake to carry you this 
aid of myself; but as these are only repetitions of what I have learned, 
I give them with assurance, praying God to bless these seeds, and to 
give them growth, for without him we cdn do nothing, and his most 
holy words will not take root in us, as he himself has said. 

It is not that 1 wish that you should be without feeling; the blow is 
too sensible; it would be even insupportable without supernatural 
aid. It is not therefore right that we should be without grief, like 
die angels who have no sentiment of nature; neither is it right that 
we should be without consolation, like the heathen who have no 
sentiment of grace: but it is right that we should be afflicted and 
consoled like Christians, and that the consolations of grace should 
overcome the feelings of nature; that we should say with the aposdes: 
“We are afflicted but not cast down,” in order that grace may not 
only be in us but victorious in us; that diu% in sanctifying the name 
d our Fathtf, his will may be made ours; that his grace may reign 
and prevail over nature and that our afflictions may be as the sub- 
stance of a sacrifice which his gra<» perfects and annihilates for die 
glory dE God; and diat these mdividual sacrifices may honor and 
ineced^ the universal Sacrifice wherdn all nature should be perfected 
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by the power of Jesus Christ Thus we derive advantage firran out 
own imperfection;, since they serve as material for this sacrifice; for 
it is the aim of true Christians to pndit by thw own im pprf«rit«>n st 
because “all things work together for good to the elect.” 

And if we pay close attention to this, we shall find great advanti^ges 
for our edification, in considering the thing truly as we said just 
now. For, since it is true that the death of the body is only the type 
of that of the soul, and fince we build upon the principle t^t in this 
chance we have all possible reason to hope for its sure salvation, it is 
certain that if we cannot arrest the progress of grief, we should de- 
rive this bendit, that since the death of the body is so terrible that it 
causes in us such emotions, that of the soul ought to cause in us those 
far more inconsolable. God sends us the first, God turns away the 
second. Let us then consider the greatness of our blessings in the 
greatness of our ills, and let the excess of our grief be in proportion 
to that of our joy. 

There is nothing that can moderate it, except the fear that he may 
languish for some time in the pains which are destined to purge the 
remains of the sin of this life, and we ought carefully to apply our- 
selves to appease the anger of God towards him. Prayer and sacri- 
fices are a sovereign remedy for his pains. But I have learned of a 
holy man in our affliction that one of the most solid and useful 
charities towards the dead is to do the things that they would com- 
mand were they still in the world, to practise the holy advice which 
they have given us, and put ourselves, for their sakes, in the condi- 
tion in which they would wish us at present. By this practice we 
shall in some sort revive than in ourselves, since their counsels are 
still living and acting within us; and as heresiarchs are punidied in 
the other life for the sins into which they have drawn their votaries, 
in whom their venom is still living, so the dead are recomposed, 
exclusive of thdr own merit, for those to whmn they have givrai 
succession by thar counsels and their example. 

La ns strive then with ail our power to revive lunv in us before 
God; and la us console ourselves in the union of our hearts* in 
whicfi it seems to me rhar he aill live;, and that our reunkm in sane 
sat restaa to us his presence, as Jesus (^ria makes him s el f present 
in the asseaahly of bis faitbfid. 
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I pny Godto form and to maintain these sentiments in ui^ and to 
continue those ttdiich it appears to me he has given me, of having 
more tenderness than ever for you and for my aster; for it semis 
to me that the love that we had for my father ouglit not to be lost, 
and that we should make a division of it among oursdves, and diat 
we should chiefly inherit the affection *whkh be bore to us, to love 
each other still more cordially if possible. I 

I pray God to strengthen us in these resolutions, and in this mpe 
1 entreat you to permit me to give you a counsel which indeedWou 
could take without me; but I shall not refrain from giving it. It is 
that after having found grounds of consolation for him, we shall pot 
come to lack them for ourselves by dwelling upon the need and the 
utility that we shall have of his presence. 

It is I who am the most interested in it. If I had lost him six years 
ago, I should have lost myself, and although 1 believe my necessity 
of Him at present to be less absolute, I know that he would still have 
been necessary to me ten years and useful all my life. But we shoi^d 
hope that God having ordered it in such a time, such a place and 
such a manner, it is doubtless the most expedient for his glory and 
for our salvation. 

However strange this may appear, I believe that we should regard 
all evems in the same manner, and that, however sinister they may 
appear to u^ we diould hope that God would draw from them a 
source of joy to us if we will but intrust the direction of them to him. 
We know of persons of condition who have feared the death of rela> 
tives which God has perhaps averted at their prayer, who have caused 
or been die occasion of so much misery that there was reason to wish 
that the prayers had not been granted. 

Man is assuredly too weak to judge soundly of the result of future 
things. Let us therefore hope in God, and let us not weary ourselves 
by rath and indiscre^ forecasts. Let us commit ourselves t^n to God 
&r the direction of our lives^ and that grief may not prevail widiin us. 

St. Ai^pstine readies us that there is in every man a serpent, an 
Eve and an Adam. The serpent is the senses and our the 

Eve is ^ctmctpiscflile aipedte, and the Adam is die reason. Naoiie 
tempu m condnually, concufnsdble appetite <^en fills us ufith 
detirei, hut the tin is not consumimued reason does nm amseaot. 
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Lee the aopeot aod the Eve therefore act i£ we caooot it; 
but let us pray to God that his grace may so streogthen our Adam 
that he may remain victorious; and that Jesus Christ may be the 
conquoor over him and may rdgn eternally in us. Amen. 

5 

Extsact nioM A Letter of M. Pascal to M. Perier 

Paris, Friday , June 6 , 1^3. 

I HAVE just received your letter, inclosing that of my sister, whidi 
I have not had leisure to read, and moreover believe t^t this would 
be useless. 

My aster made her profession yesterday, Thursday, the 5th of 
Jun^ 1^3* was impossible for me to delay her: the Messieurs of 
Port Royal feared that a slight delay might bring on a greater one, 
and wished to hasten* it for the reason that they hope ere long to 
put her in office; and consequently, it was necessary to haaen, be- 
cause for this several years of profession are need^. This is the 
way they paid me. In fine, I could not, etc. 

6 

ExntACT FROM A Letier to Madame Perier, ufon the Projected 
Marriage of Mademoiselle Jacqueline Perier 

1659. 

Ik general, their advice was that you could in no way, without 
mortally wounding charity and your conscience, and rendering your- 
self guilty one of the greatest crimes, pledge a child of her age 
and innocence, and even ci her piety, to the moa perilous and low- 
ea of the conditions of Christianity. That indeed, according to the 
woiid, the affiair had no difficulty, and she was to conclude it with- 
out hesitation; but that according to God, she had less difficulty in ' 
it, and die was to reject it without heatation, because the mndition 
of an advantageous marriage is as dearable in the ofanion of ^e. 
wodd as h is vile and prejudicial in the aght of God. 'Hutt not 
knowing tO' vdhat mtEy be called, nor whether her tenq i eHWicht 
may not beantiaaqpiU thtt she can support her viiginky 
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it were litde to know dw value of it to pledge her to lose dds good 
so dewable to every one in himsdi^ and so desirdile to facers 
and mothers for their children, since as they can no longw deare 
it for themsdves, it is in them that they should strive to render 
to God what they have lost in general for other causes than for 
God. •» ■»* I 

Besides, that hudiands, although rich and wise in the opinion (k the 
world, are in truth complete pagans in the sight of God; so that the 
last wcvds of these gentlemen are that to pledge a child to an ordinary 
man is a species of homicide and a deicide as it were in their (Wn 
persons. 


7 

Note from Pascal to the Marchioness de Sable 

December, 1660. 

Although I am much embarrassed, I can no longer defer rend^> 
ing you a thousand thanks for having procured me the acquaintance 
of M. Menjot; for it is doubtless to you, Madame, that I owe it; and 
as I esteemed him highly already from the things which my sister 
had told me of him, I cannot tell you with how much joy I have re- 
ceived the favor which he has wi^ed to render me. It is only neces- 
sary to read his letter to see how much intellect and judgment he 
possesses; and although I may not be capable of understanding the 
dqith of the matters which he treats in his Ixxdc, I will tell you, 
nevertheless Madame, that I have learned much from the manner 
in whidi he reconciles in a few words the immateriality of the soul 
widi the power of matter to change its functions and to cause 
delirium. 1 am very impatient to have the honor to converse with 
ytmonit. 


8 

Fragment of a Letter to M. PKribr 

zd6i. 

You give me {Measure hy sending me all the (ktails your coor 
trovdsin, and dudy hemuse you are interested therein; bx I 
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imagine that you do not imitate our controveraalists of this country^ 
who avail themselves so badly, at least so it seems to m^ of the ad* 
vantage which God offers them of suffering something for the 
establishment of his truths. For, if this were for die establishment 
of their truths, they would not act differently; and it seems that 
they are ignorant tl^t the same Providence that has insjured some 
with light, has refused it to others; and it seems that in laboring to 
persuade them of it they are serving another God than the one who 
permits the obstacles that oppose their progress. They think to ren^ 
der service to God by murmuring against the hindrances, as if this 
were another power that should excite their piety, and another 
that should give vigor to those who oppose them. 

This is what comes of self-will. When we wish by our own efforts 
that something shall succeed, we become irritated with obstacles, 
because we feel in these hindrances that the motive that makes us 
act has not placed them there, and we find things in them which the 
self-will that makes us act has not formed there. 

But when God inspires our actions, we never feei any thing out- 
dde that does not come from the same principle that causes us to 
act; there is no opposition in the motive that impels us; the same 
motive power which leads us to act, leads others to resist us, or per- 
mits them at least; so that as we find no difference in thi^ and as it 
is not our own will that combats external events but the same will 
that produces the good and permits the evil, this uniformity does 
not trouble the peace of the soul, and is one of the best tokens that we 
are acting by the vwll of God, since it is much more certain that God 
permits the evil, however great it may be, than that God causes the 
good in us (and not some secret motive), however great it may ap- 
pear to us; so that in order really to percdve whether it is God 
that makes us act, it is much better to test ourselves by our deport- 
ment wit ho ut than by our motives within, since if we only examine 
ourselves within, although we may find nothing but good ther^ we 
cannot assure ourselves that this good comes truly %om God. But 
when we e xamine ourselves without^ that is when we consider 
whether we suffer external hindrances with patience, this signffies 
that there is a uniformity of will between the motive power that 
inquires our p as sions and the one that permits the resistance to dicsii$ 
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aad as diete is no doubt that h is God who permits the onc^ we have 
a rigltt huD^ly to hope that it is God who produces the ot^. 

But whstti we act as i£ it were our mission to make tnnh tiium^ 
whilst it is only ohr mission m combat fm it. Hie de»e to con* 
quor is so natural that when it is covered by the desire o£ making 
the truth triumph, we often take the*bne £or the other, and ^hink 
that we are seeking the glory of God when in truth we are seeing 
otn* own. It seems to me that the way in udiich we support mese 
hindrances is die surest token of it, for in fine if we wish only the 
order establidied by God, it is certain that we wish the triumpn 
his juttice as much as that of his mercy, and that when it does not 
come of our negligence, we shall be in an equal mood, whether the 
druth be known or whether it be combated, since in the one the mercy 
of God triumphs, and in the other, his justice. 

Pater juste, mundus te non cognovit. Righteous father, the world 
has not known thee. Upon which St. Augustine says that it is 
through his justice that the world has not known him. Let us {nray, 
labor, and rejoice evermore, as St. Paul says. 

If you had reproved me in my first faults, I diould not have been 
guilty of this, and should have been moderate. But I shall not sup* 
press this any more than die other; you can suppress it yoursdf if 
you widi. I could not refrain, so angry am I against those who inrist 
absolutely that the troth shall be believed when they demonstrate 
it, which Jesus Christ did not do in his created humanity. It is a 
mockery, and it seems to me treating ... I am grieved on account 
of the malady of M. de Laporte. I assure you that I honor him 
widi dU my heart. I, etc. 


9 

Lettbr to Madams Pekoss 

(Addressed: To Mademoisdle Pkiac la Conseillke.) 

Rouek, Saturday, the last of January, 1643. 

MtDbasSistsb, 

1 doi^ pot that you have been gready troubled at die length of 
dtwft In which ytm have received no news from these parts. But 1 
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think that you must have subjected that the journey o£ the Elus has 
been the cause, as in £aa it was. Had it not been for this, I should 
not have failed to write to you oftei^. I have to tell you dut 
Messieurs the commissioners being at Gizors, my fother me 
take a tour to Paris, where I found a letter whidi you had written, 
in which you say tiuit you are surprised that I reproach you that y<MJ 
do not write often enough, and in which you t^ me that you write 
to Rouen once every week. It is very certain, if this is so, that the 
liters are lost, for I do not recdve one once in three wedcs. On my 
return to Rouen, 1 found a letter from M. P4tier, who writes that 
you are ilL He does not write whether your sickness is dangerous 
or wither you are better; and an unusual length of time has passed 
since without having received any letter, so that we are in an anxiety 
from which I pray you to relieve us as soon as possible; but I rbink 
the prayer I make you will be useless, for before you shall have 
received this letter, I hope that we shall have received letters from you 
or from M. Perier. The department is finished, God be praised. If 
I knew of any thing new, I would let you know it. I am, my dear 
sister, etc. 

PostsciijM; in the handwriting of Etienne Pascal, the father: “My 
dear daughter will excuse me if I do not write to her as I widied, 
having no leisure for it; for I have never been in a tenth part the 
perplexity that I am at present. I could not be more so without being 
overwhelmed; for the last four months I have not been in bed ax 
times before two o’clock in the morning. 

"I btely commenced a jesting letter upon the subject of yow last, 
conco'ning the marriage of M. Desjeux, but I have never had leisure 
to finish it. Fm news, the daughter of M. de Paris, ttud$n dcs 
eomptes, the 'wife of M. de Neufirlle, also mattre des comptfs, is 
dead, as tvdl as the daughter of Bdair, the wife young Lambert.' 
Your litde boy slept here last night. He is very well, th a hk God. 

“I am ever your true and affectionate friend, 

“PMMt.” 

Your very htunble and affectionaie servuit and brother, 

pAseib. 
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Note from Pascal to his sister, Madame Perhr 
(Superscribed, To Mademoiselle Perier, at Clermont, in Auvergne.) 


A* 


My Dear Sister, 

I do not believe that it is quite right that you should be >^xed; 
for, if you are not so because we have forgotten you, then you Aught 
not to be at alL I tell you no news, for there is too much that isWen- 
eral, and there must always be too much that is private. I should 
have much to tell you that happens in complete secrecy, but I 
regard it as useless to send it to you; all that I pray you is, to mingle 
acts of grace with the prayers which you make for me, and which I 
entreat you to multiply at this time. I carried your letter myself 
with the aid of God, in order that it might be forwarded to Madame 
de Maubuisson. They gave me a little book, in which this sentence 
was written with the hand.^ I know not whether it is in the litde 
book of sentences, but it is beautiful. I am so much hurried that I 
can say no more. Do not fail in your fasts. Adieu. 


II 

Letters to Mademoiselle de Roannez^ 


I 

1656. 

In order to answer all the points upon which you address me, and, 
indeed, to write, although my time is limited. 

I am delighted that you like the book of M. de Laval,’ and the 
Meditations on Grace; I draw from this in^rtant conclusions for 
what I desire. 

1 send the details of tlus condemnation which had frightened^ you : 

^It k wantii^ here. — Wright. 

*Chariotte Gouffier de Roannez, sister o£ the duke of this name, the friend of 
Pascal, sund one of the editors of the Thoughts, 

^Pseudonym under which the Duke de Luynes published different works of piety, 
amc^ others, Seugcnces drawn from Htdy Scripture and the Pes^r.-->Wright* 

6 The allusion b probably to the censure of the Soibonne against Arnauld, in 
t 656 .-^WrighL 
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it is nottung at all, thank God, and it is a nurade that nodiing 
worse is done, since the enemies of truth have the power and the 
will to oppress him. Peritaps you are of those who merit not to be 
abandoned by God, and removed from an undeserving world, and 
he is assured that you will serve the Church by your prayers, if the 
Church has served you by hers. For it is the Church that merits with 
Jesus Christ, who is inseparable from her, the conversion of all those 
who are not in the truth; and it is in turn these converted persons 
who succor the mother who has delivered them. I praise with all 
my heart the little zeal that I have recognized in your letter for the 
union with the pope. The body is not more living without the head, 
rhan the head without the body. Whoever separates himself from the 
one or the other is no longer of the body, and belongs no more to 
Jesus Christ. I know not whether there are persons in the Church 
more attached to this unity of body than those that you call ours. 
We know that all the virtues, martyrdom, the austerities and all 
good works are useless out of the Church, and out of communion 
with the head of the Church, which is the pope. I will never separate 
myself from his communion, at least I pray God to give me this grace, 
without which I should be lost forever. 

I make to you a sort of profession of faith, and 1 know not 
wherefore; but I would neither efface it nor commence it again. 

M. du Gas has spoken to me this morning of your letter with as 
mudi astonidunent and joy as it is possible to have: he knows not 
where you have taken what he has reported to me of your words; 
he ha* said to me surprising things, that' no longer surprise me » 
much. I begin to accustom mys^ to you and to the grace that 
God gives you, and neverthdess I avow to you tlutt it is to me always 
new, as it is always new in reality. 

For it is a continual jflow of graces that the Scripture coAipaies 
to a river, and to the light which the sun continually emits into itsdf, 
and is always new, so that if it ceased an instant to enut then^ ^ 
that we have recdved would disappear, and we shqpld remain in 
darkness. 

He has said to me that he had b^un a reqwnse to you, and that 
he would transcribe it to render it more legible, and that, at die same 
he would extend it. But he has just sent it to me with a lime 
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aate, whenin he if^bnns me that he has been ndlher m trail* 
scribe it nor to estoid it; this makes me think that it will be iU- 
writtm. But I am a witness of his want of leisure^ and of his 
desire diat he had leisure for your sake. 

. 1 take part in the joy that the affair of the . . .* will afiwd you, 
for 1 see clearly that you are interested for the Church: iou ere 
indeed under obligations to her. For sixteen hundred years me has 
groaned for you. It is time to groan for her and for us altohedier, 
and to give ^ all that remains to us of life, since Jesus Chi|st has 
assumed life only to lose it for her and for us. 

n 


OcTOBBR, 1656. 

It seems to me that you take sufficient interest in the mirade to 
send you particular notice that its verification is consummated by 
the Church, as you will see by the sentence of the grand vicar. ! 

There are so few persons to whom God would manifest himself 
by these extraordinary acts, that we ought indeed to profit by these 
occasions, since he does not leave the secrecy of the nature that 
covers him but to exdte our fiuth to serve him with so much the 
more ardor as we know him with the more certainty. 

If God discovered himself continually m men, there would be no 
merit in believing him; and, if he never discovered himself, there 
would be little ^th. But he conceab himself ordinarily and dis- 
covers himself rarely to those whom he wishes to engage in his snrv* 
ke. Thu strange secrecy, in vdiich God is impenetrably withdrawn 
from the aght of men, is a great lesson to betake ourselves to solitude 
far from the fight of men. He remained concealed under the vdl of 
the nature that covers him till the Incarnatmn; and when it was 
necessary that he should afq>ear, he concealed himself sdll die more 
in covering himsdf with humanity. He was much more recogniza* 
hie when he was invi^ile than when he rendered himadlf visible. 
And in fine, when Iw wished to fulfil the {nromise that he made to 
hk aposdei to rsnain with men until his final omning, he chose to 
temMn in the strangest and most discore secret of a|l, which are the 

•Is tbe oMoaioiia of die Oratoiys «/ ale 
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q)edes o£ die E uc ha ri tt. It is this sacrament diat St John in 
t^ Apocalypse a conceded manner; and I believe that iMink save it 
in that state, when he said in the spirit profdiecy: Truly thou art 
a God conceded. This is the last secrecy wherein he can be. The 
veil of nature that covers God has been penetrated by some trf the 
unbelieving, who, as St Paul says, have recognized' an invisible God 
in visible nature. Heretical Christians have recognized him through 
his humanity and adored Jesus Christ God and man. But to recog- 
nize him under the species of bread is peculiar tt> Cathn lj rs abne: 
none but us are thus enlightened by God. We may add to thorn* con- 
nderadons the secrecy of the spirit of God concealed still in the 
Scripture. For there are two perfea senses, the literal and the mys- 
tical; and the Jews, stopping at the one, do not even think that there 
is another, and take no thought for searching it out, just as the 
impious, seeing natural ejects, attribute them to nature, without 
thinking that there is another author, and, as the Jews, seeing a per- 
fect man in Jesus Christ, have not thought to seek in him anotho' 
nature: We had not thought that it was he, again says Isaiah: and 
just as, in fine, the heretics, seeing the perfect appearances of bread 
in the Eucharist, do not think to see in it another substance. All 
things cover some mystery; all things have veils that cover God. 
Christians ought to recognize him in every thing. Temporal afflic- 
tions cover eternal goods to which they lead. Temporal joys cover 
eternal ills that they cause. Let us pray God to make us recognize 
and serve him in every thing; let us give him countless thanks that, 
having concealed himself in ail things for others, he has discovawd 
himself in all things and in so many ways for us. 

nt 

I KNOW not how you have taken the loss of your letters. I could 
wish indeed that you may have taken it as you ought. It is time to 
begin to judge of what is good or bad by dw will of«God, who c^ 
be ndithtt' mijustiirar Mind, and not by our own, which is always fuU 
of maUce and ettor. If you have had foem senfiments, I diatt -be 
gready planted, inasmudi as you sinll have recdved consdlaxfoii 
fot a more vtdid reason than dun vdiich I have to comsasnocMefo 
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you, which is that I hope that they are found again. That of the 
5th has already been brought to me; and although it is not the most 
important (for that M. du Gas is more so), nevertheless this makes 
me hope to recover the other. 

I know not why you complain that I have written nothing for you, 
— do not separate you two, and ooiltinualiy think of both. jSfou see 
plainly that my other letters, and this also, refer sufficiendylto you. 
In truth, I cannot refrain from telling you that I could wisn to be 
in&llible in my judgments; you would not be badly off if thiu were 
the case, for 1 am very much pleased with you; but my judgment is 
nothing. I say this with reference to the manner in which I sw you 
speak of that good persecuted friar, and of what * * * does. I am 
not surprised to see M. N. interested in the matter, I am accustomed 
to his zeal, but yoms is wholly new; this new language is usually 
the product of a new heart. Jesus Christ has given in the Church 
this sign whereby to recognize those who have faith,— that they 
shall speak a new language; and in fact the renewal of thoughts 
and desires causes that of discourse. What you say of days passed in 
solitude and the consolation afforded you by reading, are things that 
M. N. will be extremely happy to know when I shall make him ac- 
quainted with them, and my sister also. These certainly are new 
things, but they must be unceasingly renewed, for this newness, 
which cannot be diq>leasing to God as the old man cannot be pleas- 
ing to him, is different from earthly novelties inasmuch as worldly 
things, however new they may be, grow old as they endure; whilst 
this new q>irit is renewed the more, the longer it endures. Our old 
man perishes, says Sl Paul, and is renewed day by day, and will be 
perfecdy new only in eternity, when shall be sung without ceasing 
that new song of which David speaks in the Psalms; that is the song 
that q>rings horn the new spirit of love. _ 

I will tell you for news, of what concerns these two persons, that 
I dearly poxeive their zeal does not grow cold; this surprises m^ 
fcM- it is mudi more rare to see continuation in piety than to see en* 
trance upoa it. I have them always in mind, eq)ecially her of the 
miracle, because there is something in her case more exuraordinary, 
idtl^g^ the other may be also v«y extraordinary and almost vnt^ 
ouf examine. It is certain that the graces centred by God in tins 
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life are the measure of the glory prepared by him for the odier. 
Thus when I foresee the md and crown of this work by the cont- 
mencements that appear in pious persons, I feel a veneration that 
overcomes me with respect towards those whom he w^mit to have 
chosen for his elect. I confess to you that it seems to me that I see 
them already on one of those thrones where those who shall have 
left all will judge the world with Jesus Christ, according to the 
promise that he has made. But when 1 come to think that 
same persons may fall, and be on the contrary, of the unfortunate 
number of the judged, and that there will be so many of them who 
will fall from glory and leave to others by their negligence the 
crown that God had offered them, I cannot bear the thought; and 
the distress that I should feel in seeing them in this eternal state 
misery, after having imagined them with so much reason in the 
other state, makes me turn my mind from the idea and recur to 
God in order to pray 'him not to abandon the weak creatures that 
he has acquired, and to say to him for the two persons whom you 
know what the Church says to^y with St. Paul: O Lord, do thou 
complete that wor\ which thou thyself hast commenced. St. Paul 
often regarded himself in these two states, and it is what makes him 
say elsewhere: 7 l{eep under my body, and bring it into subjection; 
lest when I have preached to others, I myself be a castaway. I end 
therefore with these words of Job: 7 have always feared the Lord 
K^e the waves of a raging sea and swollen to engulf me. And else- 
where: Happy is the man that feareth always! 

n 

It is very certain that separation never takes place without pain. 
We do not feel our bond when we voluntarily ftdlow the obj^ that 
leads us^ as St. Augustine says; but when we begin u> reast ana draw 
back, we suffer; the bond stretches and suffers violence; and this , 
bond is our body, whidi is broken but by deadt. Our Lord has said 
that since the coming of John, the Baptist, that i^ ance his conuo^ 
in each of the huthful, the \ingdom of heaven supers viedvnee a^ 
the tdoletatsd^e it by storm. B^ore we are touched by the si^tiws 
fed nothing hut the burden d ccmcuphcence diat presses us to 
oarth. What Ood draws us on high, these two o^ustng effoits oanis 
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that vudaoce wludi he a^ne can em^e us to overcome. Bks w€ can 
do att things, says St. Leon, with him, without whom we can do 
noUUng. We must then resolve to endure this warhue all our lives; 
£or here there is no peace. Christ came not to bring peace, but a 
sword. Nevertheless, it must be adcnowledged that, as Scripture 
says, the wisdom of this world is foolishness with God; so it ^y be 
sdd that this warfare which appears hard to men is peace witk God, 
for it is the peace which Jesus Christ himself has brought us. Vet it 
will not be perfected until the body shall be destroyed; and ^s it 
is which makes us wish for death, while we nevertheless' cheerfully 
endure life for the love of him who has sufiered both life and oleath 
for us, and who is able to give us more than we can ask or think, as 
says St. Paul in the Episde of to-day. 

V 

God be praised, I have no more fears for you, but am full of 
hopel These are consoling words indeed of Jesus Christ: To him 
that hath shall be pven. By this promise, those who have received 
much have the right to hope for more, and those who have received 
extraordinarily should hope extraordinarily. I try as much as I can 
to let nothing distress me, and to take every thing that happens as 
ior the best. 1 believe that this is a duty, and that we sin in not doing 
so. For, in short, the reason why sins are sins is only because they 
are conttary to the of God: and the essence sin thus consisting 
in having a 'will opposed to that which we know to be of God, it is 
plain, it a{q>ears to me, that when he discovers his will to us by 
events, it would be a sin not to conform oursdves to it. I have 
learned that in every thing that happens there is something worthy 
tA. admiration, ance the will of God is manifest in it. I praise him 
widi aU my heart for the continuation of his &vors, for 1 see plainly 
thaf they do nc^ diminiieh. 

The aSm of * * * does not go on very wdl: it is a thing that 
makes.tfaoae trendile viho are truly the cfcdldren of God to see ^ 
penecntum which is in pr^nration, not only agsdnst individual 
(this would be little) but a^gainst the Tnnh. To ^eak truly,. God 
M indeed abandoned. It a^tears to me that this is a time in whidi 
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the amice that yfe render him is very pleaang to him. He desires 
diat we should judge of grace by nature, and thus we may be allowed 
to suH»8e that as a prince driven from his country by his sid^ects 
feeb extreme tenderness for those who remain hdthful to him ami<i«r 
the public revolt, in the same manner, God looks with eq)eciai favor 
upon those who are at this time defending the purity of religion and 
morals, so warmly assailed. But there is this difference between the 
kings of the earth and the King of kings, that the princes do not 
render their subjecu faithful, but find them so; whilst God never 
finds men other than unfaithful, and renders them faithful when 
they are so. So that while the kings of the earth are under ngnal 
obligations to those who adhere to their allegiance, it happens, on 
the contrary, that those who subsist in the service of God are thon- 
selves infinitely indd>ted to him. Let us continue then to praise him 
for this grace, if he has bestowed it upon us, for which we shall praise 
him throughout eternity, and let us pray that he may give us aill 
more of it, and that he may look with pity upon us and upon the 
whole Church, outside of which there is nothing but malediction. 

I am interested in the 'nctim of persecution of whom you speak. 

I see plainly that God has reserved to himself some hidden servants, 
as he said to Elijah. I pray him that we may be of the number, 
and that in spirit^ in sincerity, and in truth. 

VI 

Whatever may come of the affair of * * *, enough, th a nk God, 
has already been done to draw an admirable advantage fimn it 
against th^ accursed precepts. There is need that those who have 
taken any part in this dbould raider great thanks to God, apd that 
tlrar relatives and fiiaids should pray to God for dran that they 
may not fall fivan the great happiness and honor which he has 
stowed on them. All the honors of the world are but the image this; 
ffiis alone is sc^ and real, and neverffieless it is usdess without the 
right frame of heart. It is not bodily austerities nor mental eradses, 
but good impulses iff the heart, wdiich are of merit and which ntstaiti 
the suffttingstff the body and the rrand. Fm in dwrt two thh^ am 
necmsary for ’smktificathm*-*soffwing8 and joys. St. Paul says thtt.' 
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we must through much tribulo^on enter into the kingdom of God, 
Utis should console those who experience tribulation, sinc^ beuig 
warned that die path to heaven which they seek is filled with it, 
they should rqoice at meeting tokens that they are in the ri^t way. 
But these very sufierings are not without joys, and are nevtf sur- 
mounted but by pleasure. For as tEdl» wdio fiirsake God to return 
to the world do it only because they find more enjoyment m die 
pleasures of the world than in those of a union with God, ann be- 
cause this conquering charm leads them away and, making mem 
relent of their first choice, renders them penitents of the depili ac- 
cording to the saying of Tertullian; so none would ever quit the 
pleasures of the world to embrace the cross of Jesus Christ, did he 
not find more enjoyment in contempt, in poverty, in destitution, 
and in the scorn of men, than in the delights of sin. And thus, says 
Tertullian, it must not be supposed that the Christian's life is a life 
of sadness. We forsake pleasures only for others which are greater. 
Pray without ceasing, says St. Paul, in every thing give thanksr 
rejoice evermore. It is the joy of having found God that is the prin- 
ciple of the sorrow of having ofiended him, and of the whole change 
of life. He that finds a treasure in a field, according to Jesus Christ, 
has such joy that he goes direcdy and sells all that he has to purchase 
the field. The people of the world know nothing of this joy, which 
the world can neither give nor take away, as is said by Jesus Christ. 
The blessed have this joy without sorrow; the people of the world 
have their sorrows without this joy, and Christians have this joy 
min^^ed with the sorrow of having pursued other pleasures and the 
fear of loang it by the allurements of these same pleasures which 
tempt us without ceasing. And thus we should labor unceasingly to 
dieridi this joy which modnates our fear, and to preserve this fear 
which preserves our joy, so that on feeling omrselves too much carried 
away by die one we may incline towards the other, and thus remain 
poised between the two. In the day of prosperity be joyful; but in 
the day of adversity consider, says the Scriftture, and so it shall be till 
die promise of Jesus Christ diaU be accomplished in us that our joy 
Aall be foil. Ltt us not dten be cast down by sadness nor believe 
»Kar piety only in bitterness witbout consdation. The tiw 

{fety, Vhick is found perfect only in heaven, is so fell of sadsfectums 
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that it overflows with them in its beginning, ite progress^ and its 
consummation. Its light is so shining that it is reflected on all sdx>ut 
it; and if there is sa^ess mingled with it, especially at the outset, 
this comes from ourselves and not from virtue; for it is not the effect 
of the piety that is q>ringing up in us, but of ^ impiety that still is 
th«e. Remove the impiety and the joy will be unalloyed. Ltt us 
not ascribe this then to Motion, but to ourselves and seek relief from 
it only through our correction. 


VII 

I AM very glad of die hope which you give me of the success of 
the affair which you fear may make you vain. There is something to 
fear in any case; for, were it successful, I should fear from it that evil 
sorrow of which St. Paul says that it leads to death, instead of that 
different one that leads to life. 

It is certain that the matter was a thorny one^ and tha^ if die per* 
son should be extricated from it, the result would give reason for 
some vanity, were it not that we had entreated it of God, and diould 
therefore believe the good that comes of it his work. But if it should 
not succeed well, we ought not therefore to fall into deqiondency, 
for the same reason that having prayed to God in the ^air, it is 
evident that he has uken it into his own hand; thus he must be 
regarded as the author of all good and of all evil, with the excqition 
of an. Thereupon 1 would repeat to the person the passage of 
Scripture to which I have before rrferred: In the day of prosperity 
rejoice, but in the day of adversity consider. Neverthde^ I must 
say to you in respect to the other person whmn you know, who sends 
word that she has many things on her mind that trouble her^ diat I 
am say sorry to see hi» in this state. I am deeply grieved at her 
troubles^ and should be glad to be able to relieve them; I entreat her , 
not to anticipate the future, and to remember that^ as our Inrd has 
said, Suffidesst unto the day is the evil thereof. « 

The past ought not to troifole us^ ance have only to fed i!^;ret 
for our fouks; but the future ought to conotf n us s^ lesa, since it 
is ududly beyond our contrd, and dnce p«haps we may not rea^ 
it at alL The present is die only time that is truly our own, and das 
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we ought to employ according to the will dE God. It is in this that 
our thoughts ought duefly to be centred. Yet the world is so restless 
that men scarcely ever think of the present life and of the moment in 
which they are living, but of that in which they will live. In this 
manner we are always living in the future, and never in the present. 
Our Lord has willed that our foresight should not extend beyond the 
present day. These are the bounds widdh which we must keq> both 
for our safety and for our own repose. For in truth, the Christian pre- 
cepts are those fullest of consolation, exceeding, 1 afSrm, the max^s 
of the world. 

I also foresee many troubles, both for that person, for others, ahd 
for myself. But I pray to God, when 1 find myself absorbed in theW 
fordxxling^ to restrain me within my prescribed course. I call my- 
sdf to an account, and I find that I am neglecting to do many things 
that I ought at present, in order to escape from useless thoughts of 
the future on which, far from being obli^ to dwell, it is on the con> 
trary my duty not to dwell at all. It is only for want of not under- 
standing how to know and study the present that we imdertake tp 
study the future. What I say here, I say for myself, and not for that 
person who has assuredly more virtue and reflection than I; but I 
show Him my defect to hinder him from falling into it: we some- 
times correct ourselves better by the aght of evil than by the example 
of good; and it is well to accuaom oxirselves to profit by evil, since 
this is so common while goodness is so rare. 

vni 

. I rwt die person whom you know in the disquietude in indiich I 
know she i% and in which I am not surprised to see her. It is a little 
day of judgment which cannot come without a universal emotion of 
die person, as the general judgment will cause a general emodon in 
the wwld, those excepted who shall have already judged themsdves, 
as die prttends to have done. This temporal suffering vrould guar- 
antee her foom the eternal, through ^ infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, siho has endured it and rendered it his own; this it is that 
dwuldcimatdebtf. Our yoke is also his own; widuKttdiis it would 
be inst^^xMtshle. 
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Tid(e my yo^ upon you, says he. It is sot our yoke; it is Us, and 
he dso bears it. Knou/, says he, that my yo{e is easy and It is 
light only to him and to Us divine power. I would say to her that 
she should remember that these disquietudes come not from the good 
that is gauging up in her, but from the evil which is still remaining 
and must be continually diminidxed; that she must do like a rhijH 
that is being torn by nj>bers from the arms of its mother who will 
not let it go; for it should not charge the mother that fondly holds it 
back widi the viUence that it suffers, but its unjust ravishers. The 
whole office of Advent is well fitted to give courage to the weak; 
these words of Scripture: Tal^e courage, ye fearfid and unbelieving, 
behold, your Redeemer cometh, are often repeated there, and in the 
vesper service of to>day it is said: ‘Take courage and fear not; for 
your God dull come to save and deliver you.” 

DC 

Yotni Ititer has given me the greatest joy. 1 confer that I was be- 
ginning to fear or at least to be astonished. I know not what was the 
beginning of the trouble of which you speak; but I know that trouble 
must come. I was reading the thirteenth chapter of St Mark. 1 was 
thinking of writing you; and I will tell you therefore what I found in 
it Jesus Christ is there addressing a solemn discourse to his disciples 
on his second onning; and as whatever happens to the Church ^p- 
pens also to each inffividual Christian, it is certain that this whole 
chapter predicts the sute of each person in whom on converaon the 
old man is destroyed, as well as that of the whole universe which 
shall be destroyed to give place to a new heavra smd a new eat^ as 
the Scripture says. And iffius 1 should think that the overthrow of 
die reprobtue tem{d^ which prefigures the overthrow of tlu rquo- 
bstte man within us, and of which it is said that there dull imt be 
one stone left upon smother, indicates that no pasdon the (dd m a n - 
^all remain;* «nd these fierce contentions^ both dvil and domestic, 
represent so. well the iatemai conflicts experienced by^those who give 
tfamnscives to God, dut nothing can be better dcfustad. 

But very strdciog are dwse wor^: Whenye sheUseetheabommh 
•The nm MSS. ti. dm tMmdJhqiu hap. ujrs “w pmka i» 
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tion of desolation in the holy place, let not him that it on the house- 
top go into the house. It seems to me that this perfectly predicts the 
times in which we live, in which moral corruption is in the houses of 
sanctity and in the books of theologians and eccleaasdc^ in which 
we should least expect it. We must shun such disorder; and woe to 
those with child and to those that give suck in those days, that is to 
those that are held back by worldly 'ties! The words of a sunted 
woman are applicable here: “We are not to consider whether we are 
called to quit the world, but solely whether we are called to remain 
in it, as we should not deliberate whether we were called to ny a 
house infected with plague or on fire.” \ 

This chapter of the Evangelist, which I should like to read with 
you entire, concludes with an exhortation to watch and pray in order 
to shun all these misfortunes, and in truth, it is proper indeed that 
when the danger is continual the prayer should be continual also. 

For this purpose I send the prayers which were asked of me; it is 
now three in the afternoon. Since your departure^ a miracle has b^n 
performed upon a nun of Pontoise, who, without leaving her cbn- 
vent, has been cured of an extraordinary headache by an act de* 
votion to the holy Thorn. I will tell you more about it another time. 
But I must quote to you, in respect to this an excellent saying of 
St. Augustin^ very consoling to certain persons, that those alone 
really see miracles whom the miracles benefit; for they are not seen 
at all if they do not benefit. 

1 am under obligations that 1 cannot sufficiently express for the 
present which you have made me; I did not know what it could be, 
for I unfolded it before reading your letter, and I afterwards repented 
for not having rendered to it at first the respect that was due to it. 
It is a truth that the Holy Spirit reposes invisibly in the relics of those 
who have died in the grace of God, until they diall appear viably 
in the resurrection, and this it is that rend^ the relics of the saints 
so wcMthy veneration. For God never abandons his own, even in 
the septdchre in which their bodies, though <lead to the eyes of men, 
are more than ever living in the sight of God, ance sin is no more in 
them; whilst it constantly reades in them during lif^ at least in 
its root, for the fruits of sin are not always in them; and this fatal 
ro^ whi(h is insqpanhle from them in lif^ causes it to be forindden 
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us during life to honor them, since they are rather worthy of detes- 
tation, It is for this that death becomes necessary to mortify entirdy 
this fatal root, and this it is that renders it desirable. But it is of no 
use to tdl you what you know so well; it would be better to tell it 
to the other persons of whom you speak, but they would not listen 
to it. 


12 

Letter from Pascal to Queen Christina, on Sending 
HER THE Arithmetical Machine, 1650 

Madame, 

If I had as much health as zeal, I should go myself to present to 
Your Majesty a work of several years which I dare offer you from 
so far; and I should not suffer any other hands than mine to have 
the honor of bearing it to the feet of the greatest princess in the 
world. This work, Madame, is a machine for making arithmetical 
calculations without pen or counters. Your Majesty is not ignorant 
of the cost of time and pains of new productions, above all when the 
inventors wish to bring them themselves to their highest perfection; 
this is why it would be useless to say how much I have laboured 
upon this one, and I cannot better express myself than by saying that 
I have devoted myself to it with as much ardor as though I had 
foreseen that it would one day appear before so august a person. 
But, I^dame, if this honor has not been the veritable motive of my 
work, it will be at least its recompense; and I shall esteem myself too 
happy if, after so many vigils, it can give Your Majesty a few 
moments* satisfaction, I shall not importune Your Majesty with 
the details of the parts which compose this machine; if you have 
any curiosity in respect to it, you can satisfy yourself in a discourse 
which I have addressed to M, de Bourdelot; in which I have sketeted 
in a few words the whole history of this work, the object of its in- 
vention, occasion that led to its investigation, the utility of its 
applications, the difficulty of its execution, the degree^of its 
the success of its accomplishment, and the rules for its use. I shall 
therefore only speak here of the motive that led me to offer it to Y^ 
Majesty, which I conrider as the consummation and hapfttest to- 
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tune a£ its destiny. I know, Madame, dbat I may be suspected of 
having sought honor in presenting it to Your Ma}esty, dnce it can 
pass only for something extraordinary when it is seen that it is 
addressed to you: and that whilst it ^ould only be offered to you 
through the consideration of its excellence, it will be judged that it 
is excellent for the sole reason that it is offered to you. It is not tMs 
hop^ however, that has inspired ni'e^with such a design. It is too 
great, Madame, to have any other object than Your Majesty Wour* 
self. What has really determined me to this is the union that nfind 
in your sacred person of two things that equally overwhelm me with 
admiration and respect— which are, sovereign authority and mlid 
science; for I have an especial veneration for those who are elevated 
to the supreme degree either of power or of knowledge. The latter 
may, if I am not mistaken, as well as the former, pass for sovereigns. 
The same gradations are found in genius as in condition; and the 
power of kings over their subjects is, it seems to me, only an image of 
the power of minds over inferior minds, over whom they exercjse 
the right of persuasion, which is widi them what the right of coni' 
mand is in political government. This second empire even appears 
to me of an order so much the more elevated, as minds are ^ an 
order more elevated than bodies; and so much the more just, as it 
can be shared and preserved only by merit, whilst the other can 
be shared and preserved by birth and fortune. It must be acknowl* 
edged then that each of these empires is great in itself; but, Madame, 
let Your Majesty, who is not wounded by it, permit me to say, the one 
without the other appears to me defective. However powerful a 
monardx may be, something is wanting to his glory if he has not 
pire«niinenoe of mind; and however enlightened a sifoject may be, 
his conditicm is always lowered by dependence. Nfen who naturally 
desire what is most perfect, have hitherto continually aspired to meet 
this soverdgn par excellence. All kings and sdiolars have hitherto 
been but faint outlines of it, only half performing tibeir endeavor; 
this mastKiHece has been reserved for our own times. And that this 
great marvdi mi^ aj^iear accompanied with all posslde sifojects of 
wmido’, the position ^at men oiuld not attain is filled by a youth' 
fill qiseet^ in wbcMn are found <x>nfoined dte advantage dE eaqi^ienfle 
nddi tj^ tenderness of youth, the teisure tuidy with the occt^ttioa 
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of royal birth, and the eminence of science with the feebleness of 
sex. It is Your Majesty, Madame, that furnishes to the world this 
umque example that was wanting to it. You it is in whom power is 
diq)ensed by the light of science, and science exalted by the lustre of 
authority. It is from this marvellous union that, as Your Majesty 
sees nothing beneath your power, you also see nothing above your 
mind, and that you will be the admiration of every age. Reign then, 
incomparable princess, in a manner wholly new; let your genius 
subdue every thing that is not submissive to your arms; reign by 
right of birth during a long course of years over so many triumphant 
provinces; but* reign continually by the force of your merit over the 
whole extent of the earth. As for me, not having been born under the 
former of your empires, I wish all the world to know that I glory in 
living under the latter; and it is to bear witness to this that 1 dare to 
raise my eyes to my queen, in giving her this first proof of my 
dependence. 

This, Madame, is what leads me to make to Your Majesty this 
present, although unworthy of you. My weakness has not checked 
my ambition. I have figured to myself that although the name alone 
of Your Majesty seems to put away from you every thing that is 
disproportioned to your greatness, you will not however reject every 
thing that is inferior to yourself; as your greatness would thus be 
without homage and your glory without praise. You will be con- 
tented to receive a great mental effort, without exacting that it 
should be the effort of a mind as great as your own. It is by this 
condescension that you will deign to enter into communication with 
the rest of mankind; and all these joint considerations make me 
protest, with all the submission of which one of the greatest ad- 
mirers of your heroic qualities is capable, that I desire nothing with 
so much ardor as to be able to be adopted, Madame, by Your 
Majesty, as your most humble, most ob^ent, and most faithful 
servant. 


Blaise Pascal. 
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Epitaph of M. Pascal, Pbrb 


H ERElies^etc. 

Illustrious for his great knowledge which was recognized 
by the scholars of all Europe; more illustrious still fm the 
great pretty which he exercised in the offices and employments 
with which he was honored; but much more illustrious ibr his 
exemplary pi^. He tasted good and bad fortune, that he might be 
known in every thing for what he was. He was seen temperate in 
prosperity and patient in adversity. He sought the aid of God in 
misfortune, and rendered him thanks in happiness. EKs heart was 
devoted to his God, his king, his femily, and his friends. He had 
re^)ect for the great and love for the small; it pleased God to crown 
all the graces of nature that he had bestowed on him with a divine 
grace which made his great love for God the foundation, the stay, 
and the consummation of all his other virtues. 

Thou, vidio seest in this epitome the only thing that remains to us 
of so beautiful a lif^ admire the fragility of ail present things 
weep die loss that we have suffered; render dianks to God fwr 
having left for a time to earth the enjoyment of such a treasure; and 
pray his goodness to crown with his eternal glory him whwn he 
crowned here below with nuire graces au^ virtues than the limits 
of an permit us to relate. 

His grief-stricken children have placed this epitaph on this spot, 
which they have composed from the fulness of their h^ in tn^ 

to lender hwnage to the truth and not to a{^>ear ingrafts in the amt 

t^God. 
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PRAYER 

To Ask of God the Proper Use op Sickness 

L Lord, whose spirit is so good and so gende in all things, and 
who art so merciful that not only t^e^prosperity but the very disgrace 
that happens to thy elect is the effect of thy mercy, grant me the 
favor not to act towards me as towards a heathen in the condition 
to which thy justice has reduced me: that like a true Christianu may 
recognize thee for my Father and my God, in whatever condign I 
may find myselfi since the change of my condition brings nope to 
thine; as thou art always the same, however subject I may be to 
change and as thou art none the less God when thou afflictest and 
punishest, than when thou comfortest and showest indulgence. 

II. Thou gavest me health to serve thee, and I made a profme 
use of it. Thou sendest me richness now to correct me; suffer not that 
I use it to irritate thee by my impatience. I made a bad use of, my 
health, and thou hast jusdy punished me for it. Suffer not that I 
make a bad use of my punishment. And since the corruption of my 
nature is such that it renders thy favors pernicious to me, grant, O 
my God! that thy all-powerful grace may render thy chastisements 
salutary. If my heart was full of affection for the world while it 
retained its vigor, destroy this vigor for my salvation; and render 
me incapable of enjoying the world, either through weakness of 
body or through zeal of charity, that I may enjoy but thee alone. 

III. O God, before whom I must render an exact account of all 
my actions at die end of my life and at the end of the world! O God, 
who lettest the world and all the things of the world subsist but to 
train thy elect or to punish sinners! O God, who allowest sinners 
hardened in the pleasurable and criminal use of the world! O God, 
who makest our bodies to di^ and who at the hour of death separat* 
est our soul from all that it loved in the world! O God, who wilt 
anateh at this last moment of my life, fimn all the diings to 
Mduch 1 am attached and on which I have set my heart! O God, 
who wilt consume SA the last day the heavens and the earth with 
all the creatures th^ contain, to ^ow to all mankind that nothing 
subsists save and that thus nothing is worthy of love save thei^ 
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siQce nothing is durable save thee! O God, who wik destroy all 
these vain idols and all these fatal objects of our passionsi I praise 
thee, my God, and I will bless thee all the days of my life, that it 
has pleased thee to anddpate in my favor this terrible day, by de- 
stroying all things in respect to me through the weakness to which 
thou hast reduced me. I praise thee^ my God, and I will bless thee 
all the days of my life, that it has pleased thee to reduce me to the 
incap acit y of enjoying the sweets of health and the pleasures of the 
world, and that thou hast destroyed in some sort, for my advantage, 
the decdtful idols that thou wilt destroy elEFectively, for the confusion 
of the wicked, in the day of thy wrath. Grant, Lord, that I may 
judge myself, after the destruction that thou hast made with req)ect 
to me, that £hou mayest not judge me thysdf, after the entire de- 
struction that thou wilt make of my life and of the world. For, 
Lord, as at the instant of my death I shall find myself separated 
from the world, stripped of all things, alone in thy presence, to 
answer to thy justice for all the emotions of my heart, grant that I 
may consider myself in this sickness as in a species of death, sq>arated 
from the world, stripped of all the objects of my attachment, alone 
in thy presence, to implore of thy mercy the conversion of my heart; 
and rhat thus I may have extreme consolation in knowing that thou 
sendest me now a partial death in order to exercise thy mercy, before 
thou sendest me death effectively in order to exercise thy judgment. 
Grant then, O my God, that as thou hast anticipated my death, I 
may anticipate the rigor of thy sentence and that I may examine 
myself before thy judgment, so that I may find mercy in thy presence. 

IV. Grant, O my Godl that I may adore in alence the order of 
thy ado r ab le providence in the direction of my life; that this scourge 
may console me; and that, having lived during peace in the bit^- 
ness of my 8in% I may taste the heavenly sweets of thy grace during 
die salutary evils with which thou afiSictest me. But I perceive, my 
God, that my heart is so obdurate and full of the thoughts, the cares 
the anxitties and the attachrnents of the world, dwt ackness no 
more rbat^ health, nor discourses nor books nor thy sacred &np* 
tures nor thy Go^, nor thy most holy mysteries, nor alms nor 
htsts nor mortificatkms nor miracles nor the um of swamoxts ^ 
the sacrifice of thy body, nor aU my efforts nor those of all tiie worid 
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toigether, can do any dung at all £or die commencement of my coo* 
versbo, if dum dost not accompany aU diese things 'with an ez> 
tiaordinary assistance of thy grace. It is for this that I address my^ 
to thee^ alliiowedbl God, to ask of thee a gift 'idiidi all created things 
together cannot accord to me. 1 should not have the boldness to 
address to thee my cries, if any other had power to grant| them. 
But, my God, as die conversion of my heart, which I adc of diee, is 
a work which surpasses all the efforts of nature, I can only address 
myself to the all-powerful Author and Master of nature and m my 
heaut. To whom shall I cry, O Lord, to whom shall I have recourse, 
if not to thee? Nodiing ^t is less than God can fulfil my ex- 
pectation. It is God himself that I adc and sedc; and it is to thee 
alone, n^ God, that I address myself to obtain thee. Open my heart, 
O Lord; enter into the rd>elliou$ place which has been occupied by 
'vices. They hold it subject. Enter into it as into the strong man’s 
house; but first bind the strong and powerful enemy that has pos- 
session of it, and then take the treasures which are there. Lprd, 
take my aftections, which the world had stolen; take this treasure 
thysdlft or rather retake it; since it belongs to thee as a tribute that I 
owe thei^ dnce thy image is imprinted in it Thou formedst it, O 
Lord, at the nmment of my baptism, which was my second birth; 
but it is wholly effaced, llie image of the world is so deeply en- 
graven there tl^t thine is no longer to be recognized. Ihou alone 
coiddst create my soul, thou alone canst create it smew; thou akme 
couldst fiurm diy imag^ thou abne canst refrarm and rdmprint thy 
effaced portrait that it my Sa'viour, Jesus Christ who is thy images 
and ihe expresdon of thy substance. 

V. O my Godl how ha[^ is a heart diat csm love so charming 
an object that does not dis^ocu it smd the attadunent which is 
so safanaty to it! I ied that I cannot love die world without di^leas- 
ing thee; smd destro^nng and dibonoring'teyself; yet the world is 
nifi the object of my delig^ O my Godl how happy is the soul of 
whidt dun art the ddight dnce it can sbandon its^ to loving theet 
not only widxHit scrape, but also with meriti How fum a^ dii> 
radde is Us happiness, since its eiqiectatkm 'will never be firustraxied, 
becanse dioa wik never be destroyed, and n^her life nm death wffl 
ever separate it from the objiect of Us dedres; and since die same 
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moment ^at will plunge du wicked with th^ idds into a com- 
mon ruin, will unite die just with thee in a common glory; and 
once, a» die former will perish with the perishable dijects to which 
they are attached, the latter will subsist eternally in the and 

sdf-subsistent diject to which they are closdy boundl Ohl bow 
ha{^ are those who with an entire liberty, and irreastible inclina- 
don of thdr will, love perfecdy and freidy that which they are 
diliged to love necessarilyl 

VI. Perfect, O my God, the good impulses that thou givest me. 
Be their end as thou art their principle. Crown thy own gifts, for 
I recognize that they are from thee. Yes, my God, and far from 
pretending that my prayers may have some merit that forces thee 
to accord them of necessity, I humbly acknowledge that, having 
given to created things my heart, which thou hadst formed only for 
thyself, and not ior the world, nor for myself, I can expect no grace 
except from thy mercy, since I have nothing in me that can oblige 
thee to it, and since all the natural impulses of my heart, whether 
tending towards created things, or towards myself, can only irritate 
thee. I, ther^ore, render thee thanks, my God, feu the good impulses 
which thou givest me, and for the very one that thou hast given me 
to render thanks for them. 

VII. Move my heart to repent of my faults, since, without this 

internal sorrow, the external ills with which thou aifectest my body 
will be to me a new occasion of sin. Make me truly to know diat 
the ills of the body are nothing dse than the punishment and the 
symbol combined of the ills of the soul. But, Lord, grant also that 
they may be their remedy, by making me consider, in the pains 
udiich I feel, those that 1 did not feel in my soul, although wholly 
diseased, and covered with sores. For, Lord, the greatest of its dis- 
eases is this insensibility and extreme weakness, which had taken 
away horn it all foilin g of its own sufferings. Make me to feel them 
acutely, and grant that portion of life that remains to me may 
be a ctmtiniial pemteoce to wash away the ofiences dm I have 
committed. * 

VIII. Loid, fhlyMigh my pa« Hfe may have beea exempt from 

geeadc crimes, 'n diirh thou hast nunoved from me the oocaa on is , 
it hai^ I bffn most odious to thee by its continual ne^l^ 
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genc^ by the bad use o£ thy most august sacrament^ by the contempt 
of thy word and of thy inspirations, by the indolence and total use- 
lessness of my actions and my thoughts, by the complete loss of the 
time which thou hadst given me only to adore thee, to seek in all 
my occupations the means of pleasing thee, and to repent of &ults 
that are committed every day, and^are even common to the most 
jtist; so that their life should be a continual penitence, without which 
they are in danger of falling from their justice. Thu% my pod, I 
have always been opposed to thee. \ 

IX. Yes, Lord, hitherto I have always been deaf to thy inspirwons, 
I have despised thy oracles; I have judged the contrary of that ^hich 
thou hast judged; I have contradicted the holy maxims which thou 
hast brought to the world from the bosom of thy eternal Father, 
and conformably to which thou wilt judge the world. Thou sayest: 
Blessed are those that mourn, and woe to those that are comforted! 
And I have said: Woe to those tibat mourn and blessed are those 
that are comforted! I have said: Blessed are those that enjo^ an 
affluent fortune, a glorious reputation, and robust health! And why 
have I reputed them blessed, if not because all these advantages 
furnished them ample facility for enjoying created things, that is 
for offending thee! Yes, Lord, I confess that I have esteemed health 
a blessing, not because it is an easy means for serving thee with 
utility, for accomplishing more cares and vigils in thy service, and 
for the assistance of my ndghbor; but because by its aid 1 could 
abandon myself with less restraint to the abundance of the deligfits 
of life, and better relish fatal pleasures. Grant me the favor. Lord, 
to reform my corrupt reason and to conform my sentiments to thine. 
Let me esteem myself happy in affliction, and, in the impotence of 
acting externally, purify my sentiments so that they may no longer 
be repugnant to thine; and let me thus find thee within myself 
since 1 cannot seek thee without because of my weakness. For, Lord, 
thy kingdom is within thy faithful; and I shall find it within mysd^ 
if I find there thy spirit and thy sentiments. 

X. But, Lord, what shall I do to force thee to di^se thy s|^t 
over this misen^le earth? Ail that I am is odious to thee, and I find 
nothing in myself that can be pleasing to thee. I see nothing thardin, 
Lord, but my sufferings, which bear some resendilance to thine 
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Cona<kr then the ills that I suffo: and those that menace me. Look 
with an eye of mercy upon the wounds that thy hand has made* O 
my Saviour, who lovedst thy sufferings in death! O God, who wert 
made man only to suffer more than any other man for the salvation 
of mankind! O God, who wert not incarnated until after the an 
of mankind, and who only tookest upon thyself a body in order to 
suffer therein all the ills which our ans had merited! O God, who 
lovedst so much these suffering bodies that thou haa chosen for 
thyself a body more oppressed with suffering than any that has ever 
appeared on earth! Lcwk with favor upon my body, not for itself 
nor for all that it contains, for everything therein deserving of thy 
anger, but for the ills that it endures, which alone can be worthy of 
thy love. Love my sufferings, Lord, and let my ills invite thee to 
visit me. But to finish the preparation for thy abode, grant, O my 
Saviour, that if my body has this in common with thine— that it 
suffers for my offences, my soul may also have this in common with 
thine — that it may be plunged in sorrow for the same offences; and 
tbaf thus I may suffer with thee, and like thee, both in my body and 
in my soul, for the sins that I have committed. 

XT- Grant me the favor. Lord, to join thy consolations to my suf- 
ferings, that I may suffer like a Christian. I adc not to be ocempt 
faom sorrow, for this is the recompense of the saints; but I adt tl»t 
I may not be abandoned to the sorrojvs of nature without the con- 
solations of thy spirit; for this is the ci4rse of the Jews and the heathen. 
I ask not to have a fulness of consolation without any suffering; 
for this is the life of glory. Neither do I ask to be in the fulness of 
evils without consolation; for this is the state of Judaism. But I adc» 
Lord, to feel at the same time both the sorrows of nature for 
sins, and the consolations of thy spirit through thy grace; for diis 
is the true condition of Chrisdarnty. Lrt me not feel sorrow wimout 
consdation; but let me fed sorrow and consolation togrther, that I 
may cmne at last to fed thy consolation without any sorrow. For, 
Lord, thou latest the world languid* in natural suffering witlwiR 
consolation, bdore the coming of thy only Son: xmw thou consul 

and assuagest the sufferings of thy faithful through Ae ^aM d 

only Son: and thou crowmest Ay saints wiA a pure beatiow in w 
glory of Ay only Son, Such are Ac admirable degrees Arou|diwa® 
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thou oondoctect thy work. Thou hast drawn me £mn de first: 
main me pass through tb: second, to arrive at the third. Lord, this 
is the £avor that I ask of thee. 

XII. Suffer me not to be so br removed from thee, that I can 
consider thy soul sorrowful unto death, and thy body a prey to 
death for my own sins, without r^c^idng to suffer both in tny body 
and in my soul. For what is there more shameful, and yet more 
conunon in Christians and in myself, than that, whilst thou sweat* 
est blood fcHT the expiation of our offences, we live in delightt; and 
that those Christians who profess to belong to thee, that thow who 
by baptism have renounced the world to follow thee, that thos^ who 
have sworn solemnly in the presence of the Church to live and die 
for thee, that those who profess to believe that the world has perse- 
cuted and crucified thee, that those who believe that thou wert 
exposed to the wrath of God and the cruelty of men to ransom them 
from their crimes; that those, I say, who believe all these truths, who 
consider thy body as the victim that was yielded up for their s^va- 
tion, who consider the pleasures and the sins of the world as the only 
cause of thy sufferings, and the world itself as thy executioner, seek 
to flatter their bodies by these very pleasures, in this very world; 
and that those who cannot, without shuddering with horror, see a 
man caress and cherish dte murderer of his bther, who would devote 
himself to give him life, can live as I have done, with full joy, in 
the world that I know to have been voitably the murderer of him 
whom I acknowledge for my God and my Father, who has ddivered 
himsdf fen: my own salvation, and who has borne in his person 
the penalty tff my iniquities? It is just. Lord, that thou diouldst 
have interrupted a joy so criminal as that in which 1 was repoang 
in die diadow of death. 

XIIL. Remove from me then. Lord, the sadness that the love of 
sdf mig^ give me for my own sufferings and for the things of the 
world diat do not succeed to the satiation of die inclinationi of 
my Iwart, and that do not regard thy glory; but create in me a sad- 
ness in con&rmi^ sdth thine. Let my sufferings serve to aj^iease 
thy wrath. Msdm of diem an occasbn for my salvatfon and my con- 
vorston. Let me hencefenth denre health and life only to em{^ 
them and end diem for thee, vdth diee, and in thee. I adc of thee 
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ndtba: health, nor ackness, nor life, nor death; but that thou wilt 
di^xue ol my heakh and my sickness, my life and my death, for 
thy glory, for my salvation, and for the utility of the Church and 

thy saints, of whom I hope by thy grace to form a part. Thou 
alone knowest what is most expedient for me: thou art the sovereign 
master, do what thou wilt. Give to me, take from me; but conform 
my will to thine; and grant that in humble and perfect submission 
and in holy confidence, I may be disposed to receive the orders of 
thy eternal providence, and that I may adore alike all that comes to 
me from thee. 

XIV. Grant, my God, that in a constantly equal uniformity of 
spirit I may receive all kinds of events, ance we know not what we 
should ask, and since I cannot desire one more than another without 
presumption, and without rendering myself the judge of and re- 
sponsible for the results that thy wisdom has rightly been pleased to 
hide from me. Lord, I know only that I know but one thing, that 
it is good to follow thee and that it is evil to offend thee. After thi^ 

I know not which is the better or worse of any thing; I know not 
which is more profitable to me, health or ackness, wealth or poverty, 
nor of all the things of the world. This is a discernment that ex- 
ceeds the power of men or of angels, and that is hidden in the secrets 
of thy providence which I adore, and which I wish not to fothom. 

XV. Grant then, Lord, that such as I am I may conform myself 

to thy will; and that being sick as I am, I may glorify thee in my 
sufferings. Without them I could not arrive at glory; and thou, too, 
my Saviour, hast only wished to attain it through them. It was by 
the tokens of thy suffeings that thou wert recognized by thy dis- 
ciples; and it is by sufferings also that thou wilt recognize thy dis- 
ciples. Acknowledge me then for thy disciple in the evils which I 
endure both in my body and my mind, for the offences that I 
cnmmittBd. And since nothing is pleasing to God if it be not off^ 
through thee, unite my will to thine, and my sorrows to those winch 
thou hast suffered. Grant ffat mine may become t^ne. Unite ine 
to ffiee; fill me widi thyself and vrith thy Holy Sjritit. &)ter v£AA 
my heart and soul, to bear in them my suffaai^ and to contimwte 
endure hi me what renuuns to thee to suffer of thy pasaon, that 
ffihyM in thy members even die perfect eonsummathai of 
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thy body, so that being full of thee, it may no longer be that I live 
and suffer, but that it may be thou that livest and sufferest in me, 
O my Saviour! And that thus having some small part in thy suflEer* 
ings, thou wilt fill me entirely with the glory that they have-acquired 
for thee, in which thou wilt live with the Father and the Holy Spirit 
through ages upon ages. So be it. ' 


COMPARISON BETWEEN CHRISTIANS 
Op Early Times and Those op To>oat 

In early times, Christians were perfectly instructed in all the 
points necessary to salvation; whilst we see to-day so gross an ig- 
norance of them, that it makes all those mourn who have sentiments 
of tenderness for the Church. 

Men only entered then into the Church after great Idxirs and long 
desires; they find their way into it now without any trouble, with- 
out care, and without labor. 

They were only admitted to it after a strict examination. They 
are received into it now before they are in a condition to be examined. 

They were not received then until after having abjured their past 
life, until after having renounced the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
They enter it now before they are in a condition to do any of these 
things. 

In short, it was necessary formerly to forsake the world in order 
to be received into the Church; whilst men enter now into die 
Church at the same time as into the world. By this process, an es- 
sential dittincdon was then known between the world and die 
Church. They were considered as two opposites, as two irrecon- 
cilable enemies, of which the one persecuted the other without ces- 
sation, and of which the weaker in appearance should one day 
triumffli over the strong^:; so that of these two antagonistic parties 
men qiutted the one to enter the other; they abandoned t^ maxims 
of die one tt> onbrace the maxims of the other; they put o& the sen- 
dments dE the one to put on the sentiments of the odier; in fine^ they 
quitted, they renoutu^ they abjured this world in which they had 
recdved dieir first tnidi, to devote themsdves entirely to the Church 
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in which they received as it were thdr second birth iuid thus they 
conceived a terrible difference between the two; whilst they now find 
themsdves almost at the same time in both; and the «aniA mnmAnt- 
that brings us forth into the world makes us acknowledged by the 
Church, so that the reason supervening, no longer a 
between these two opposite worlds. It is developed in both togedier. 
Men frequent the Sacraments, and enjoy the pleasures of the world; 
and thus whilst formerly they saw an essential difierence between 
the two, they see them now confounded and blended together, so 
that they can no longer discriminate between them. 

Hence it is that formerly none but well-instructed persons were to 
be seen among the Christians, whilst they are now in an ignorance 
that inspires one with horror; hence it is that those who had formerly 
been regenerated by baptism, and had forsaken the vices of the world 
to enter into the piety of the Church, fell back so rarely from the 
Church into the world; whilst nothing more common is to be seen 
at this time than the vices of the world in the hearts of Christians. 
The Church of the Saints is found defiled by the mingling of the 
wicked; and her children, whom she has conceived and nourished 
from childhood in her bosom, are the very ones who carry into her 
heart, that is to the participation in her most august mysteries, the 
most cruel of her enemies, the spirit of the world, the spirit of anfoi* 
tion, the spirit of vengeance, the spirit of impurity, the spirit of con- 
cupiscence and the love that she ^s for her children obliges her to 
admit into her very bowels the most cruel of her persecutors. 

But it is not to t^ Church that should be imputed the importunes 
which have followed a change in such salutary discipline, fm she has 
not changed in spirit, however she may have changed in conduct 
Having therefore seen that the deferring of baptism left a great num> 
ber of children in the curse of Adam, she wished to deliver them from 
this mass of perdition by hastening the aid which Pie could give 
them; and this good mother sees only with extreme regret that what 
she d^sed the salvation of these children has betynne the occa* 
non for the destruction of adults. Her true spirit is that those whom 
she withdraws at so moder an age from the conuigion of the woth^ 
Piall adopt sentiments viHholly opposed to those of the wodd. ^e 

andc^iams the use of reason to mifidpate the vices into whidi coiTU|pa 
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feason will allise dian; and before their mind has power to act, she 
fills them with her qnrit, that they may Hve in ignorance die 
w(»rid and in a condidon so much the more remote fiom vice as they 
will never have known it. This appears from the ceremonies of 
baptism; for she does not accord bapdsm to children until afin they 
have declared, by the mouth of sponsbrs, that they desire it, that they 
believe, that they renounce the world and Satan. And as she Wishes 
that they should preserve these intentions throughout the Whok 
course of their lives, die commands them expresdy to keep thdp in- 
violate, and orders the sponsors, by an indispensable commandinent, 
to instruct the children in all these things; for she does not wish' that 
those whom she has nourished in her bosom should to-day be less 
instructed and less zealous than the adults whom die admitted in 
former times to the number of her own; she does not desire a less 
perfection in those whom she nourishes than in those whom she 
receives. .... Yet men use it in a manner so contrary to the inten- 
tion of the Church, that one cannot think of it without horror. They 
scarcely reflect any longer upon so great a benefit, because they have 
never wished it, because they have never asked it, because they do 
not even remember having received it. . . . 

But as it is evident that the Oiurch demands no less zeal in those 
who have been brought up servants of the faith than in those who 
aspire to become such, it is necessary to place b^ore thdr eyes the 
example of the catechiunens, to consider their ardor, their devotion, 
their horror of the world, their generous renunciation of the world; 
and they were not deemed worthy of receiving baptism without 

this disposition, those who do not find it in themselves. 

They must dierefore submit to receive the instruction that they 
would have had if they had begun to enter into the communion of 
the Qiurch; they must moreover submit , to a continual penitence, 
and have len aversion for the austerity or dieir mortification dum 
plteuumin the use of delights poisoned by an. 

To diqwse than to be instruaed, they must be made to understand 
thedifterentx the customs diat have beat practised in the Omrch 

in confiirmity with the diversity of the times. • 

As in the infimt Church they taught die catechumens, that it those 
wdw 8t{»red to bapdsm, befwe conferring it upon them; and only 
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admitted them to it after full instruction in the mysteries of religion, 
after a penitence for their past lives, aftw profound knowledge of 
the greatness and excellence of the profession of the faith and of the 
Christian maxims into which they desired to enter forever, after 
eminent tokens of a genuine conversion of the heart, and ater an 
extreme desire of baptism. These things being known to all the 
Church, the sacrament of incorporation was conferred upon 
by which they became members of the Church; whilst in these 
times, baptism having been accorded to children before the use of 
reason, tfoough very important considerations, it happens that the 
negligence of parents suffers Christians to grow old without any 
knowledge of the greatness of our religion. 

When instruction preceded baptimi, all were instructed; but now 
that baptism precedes instruction, the instruction that was necessary 
has berame voluntary, and then neglected and almost abolished. 
The true reason of this conduct is that men are persuaded of the 
necesaty of baptism, and they are not persuaded of the necessity of 
instruction. So that when instruction preceded baptism, the necea* 
sity of the one caused men to have recourse to the other necessarily; 
whilst baptism at the present time preceding instruction, as men 
have been made Christians without having been instructed, they 
believe that they can remain Christians without seeking instruc- 
tion. . . . And whilst the early Christians testified so much gratitude 
towards die Church for the favor which she accorded only to their 
long prayers, they testify to-day so much ingratitude for this same 
fovor, whidi she accords to them even before diey are in a oondidon 
to ask it. And if die detested so strongly the lapses of the former, 
although so rare, how much must die hold in abomination the con- 
tinual lapses and relapses of the latter, although they are much more 
inddited to her, since she has drawn than much sooner and much 
more unqiarin^y from the damnation to which diey were bound 
hy th«r &st birdi. ^e cannot, mthout mourning, see the giea^ 
cff her fovors abused, uid what die has done to secure d^r salvadon 
becomes the almost certain occasion of their destruction. 
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DISCOURSES 

On thb Condition of thb Great 

I 

I 

In order to enter into a real knowledge of your condition, con* 
aider it in this image: \ 

A man was cast by a tempest upon an unknown island, tne in* 
ludiitants which were in trouble to find their king, who wain lost; 
and having a strong resemblance both in form and face to this Ipng, 
he was taken for him, and acknowledged in this capacity by all the 
people. At first he knew not what course to take; but finally he 
resolved to give himself up to his good fortune. He received all the 
homage that they chose to render him, and sufiered himsdf to be 
treated as a king. 

But as he could not forget his real condition, he was conscious at 
the same time that he was receiving this homage, that he was not the 
king whom this people had sought, and that this kingdom did not 
belong to him. Thus he had a double thought: the one by which he 
acted as king, the other by which he recognis:ed his true state, and 
that it was accident alone that had placed him in his present condi* 
tion. He concealed the latter thought, and revealed the other. It was 
by the former that he treated with the people, and by the latter that 
he treated with himself. 

Do not imagine that it is less an acddent by which you find your* 
self master of the wealth which you possess, duin that by which this 
man fi>imd himself king. You have no right to it of yourself and 
by your own nature any more than he: and not only do you find your- 
8^ the son of a duke, but also do you find yours^ in the world at 
all, only through an infinity chances. Your birth depends on a 
marriage, or rather on the marriages of all those from whom you 
descend. But upon what do diese marriages dqiend? A visit made 
by chance^ an idle word, a thousand unforeseen occasions. 

Ymi hold, you say, your wealth &om your ancestors; but was it 
not by a thousand acddents that your ancestors acquired it and that 
the^ Reserved it? A thousand cKhers, as capable as they, have 
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ather been unable to acquire it, or have lost it after hav ing gaina>^ 
it. Do you imagine, too, that it may have been by some natural way 
that this wealth has passed from your ancestors to you? This is not 
true. This order is founded only upon the mere will of legislators 
who may have had good reasons, but none of which was drawn 
from a natural right that you have over these things. If it had pWited 
them to order that this wealth, after having been possessed by fathers 
during their life, should return to the republic a^ thdr dmth, you 
would have no reason to complain of it. 

Thus the whole tide by which you possess your property, is not 
a tide of nature but of a human insdtudon. Another turn of imagi- 
nadon in those who made the laws would have rendered you poor; 
and it is only this concurrence of chance which caused your birth 
with the caprice of laws favorable in your behalf, that puts you in 
possession of all this property. 

I will not say that it does not legidmately belong to you, and that 
it is permissible for another to wrest it from you; for God, who is 
its master, has permitted communides to make laws for its division, 
and when these laws are once established, it is unjust to violate them. 
This it is that distinguishes you somewhat from the man who pos- 
sessed his kingdom only through the error of the people; because 
God did not authorize this possession, and required him to renoun^ 
it, whilst he authorizes yours. But what you have wholly in common 
with him is^ that this right which you have, is not founded any more 
than his upon any quality or any merit in yourself which renders you 
worthy of it. Your soul and your body ar^ of themsdvesi, indifferent 
to the state of boatman or that of duke; and there is no natural bond 
that attaches them to one condidon rather than to another. 

What follows from this? that you should have a double thought^ 
like the man of whom we have spoken, and that, if you sxx externally 
with men in conformity with your rank, you should recognize, by 
a more secret but truer thought, that you have nothing naturally, 
superior to them. If the public ^ught elevates you alMve the gen*, 
erality of men, 1 m the other humble you, and hold you in a perfeM 
equality with all mankind, for this is your natural condition. 

*1110 pt^ulace that admires you knows not, pahaps, this secret. 
It believes that nobility is real greatness and it almost considers die 
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great as bcmg o£ a diSerent nature frooa triers. Do not discov^ to 
them diis error, unless you dioose; but do not abuse this devadon 
with inscdehce^ and, above all, do not mistake yourself by bdieving 
that your being has something in it more exalted than diat ic^ others. 

What would you say dE that man who was made king by the errcH: 
of the peoplei, if he had so far forgotten his natural condidoh as to 
imagine that this kingdom was due to him, that he deserved ut, and 
that it belonged to him of right? You would marvel at his stupidity 
and folly. But is there less in the people of rank who live in so grange 
a forgedulness of their natural condidon? 

How important is tins advicel For all the excesses, all the violence, 
and all the vanity of great men, come from the hict that they know 
not what they are: it being difficult for those who regard themselves 
at heart as equal with all men, and who are fully persuaded that they 
have nothing within themselves that merits these trifling advantages 
which God has given them over others, to treat them with insolence. 
For diis it is necessary for one to forget himsd^ and to believe ;diat 
he has some real excellence above them, in which consists diis illudon 
that I am endeavoring to discover to yoa 

n 

It is wdl, sir, that you should know what is due to yon, that you 
may not pretend to exaa bom men that which is lUA due to you; 
bit this is an obvious injusdce; and nevertheless it is very common to 
diose of your condition, because they are igimrant of the nature of it. 

There is in the world two kinds ot greamess: for tl^e is great- 
ness of insdtndon, and natural greatness. Greatness of insdtudon 
d^tends upon the will of mot who have with reason thought it 
ri^ to honor cmain posidons, and to attach to them certain marks 
ofreipect. IMgnidesandncffiility are of this class. In one country the 
nobles are honcued, in another the pldioans: in this the ddest, in the 
other the youngest. Why is this? bmause thus k has been {fleasing to 
men. The thing ws» indifferent befree die insdtudon; dnce the 
insdtudon it becomes just, because k is unjust to disturb k. 

Katinral gtesuneas is thsu which is iodq«idait vi die cajMioe of 
men, because k otumsts in the real and effiKdve qualides td the soul 
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or the body, which render the one or the other more esdmabie^ as the 
sciences, the enlis^enxnent of the mind, virtue, health, strengtL 

We owe something to both these kinds of greatness; but as they 
are of a different nature, we owe them likewise different respect. 
To the greamess of institution we owe the respect of insritutinn , that 
is, certain external ceremonies which should be nevertheless accom- 
panied, in conformity with reasoxi, with an internal recognition of 
the justice of this order, but which do not make us conceive any real 
quality in those whom we honor after this manner. It is necessary to 
speak to kings on the bended knee, to remain standing in the pres- 
encechamber of princes. It is a foUy and baseness of spirit to refuse 
to them these duties. 

But as for the natural homage which conasts in esteem, we owe it 
only to natural greatness; and we ow^ on the contrary, contempt and 
averaon to qualities contrary to this natural greatness. It is not 
necessary, because you are a duk^ that I should eaeem you; but it 
is necessary that I should salute you. If you are a duke and a gentle- 
man, I shall render what I owe to both these qualities. I dial! not 
refuse you the ceremonies that are merited by your quality of duke, 
nor the esteem that is merited by that of a gentleman. But if you 
were a duke without being a gentleman, I should still do you justice; 
for in rendering you the external homage which the order of men 
has attached to your birth, I should not fail to have for you the 
internal contempt that would be merited by your baseness of mind. 

Therein consists the justice of these duties. And the injustice con- 
dsts in attaching natural respect to greimiess oi condition, or in 
exacting reqtect of condition for natural greatness. M. N. ... is a 
greater geometrician than I; in this quality, he wishes to take pre- 
cedence of me: 1 will tdl him that he un^stands nothing of the 
matter. Geometry is a natural greatness; it demands a prdEerence of 
esteem; but men have ncR attached to it any external preference. I 
shall, therefor^ take precedence of him, smd shall este^ him greater 
than I in the quality of geometrician. In the same manper, i£, bdt^ 
duke and peer, you would not be contented with my standing un- 
covered before you, but foould also widi that I dtould esteem you, I 
should adc you to ifoow me dbe qualities that merit my esteem. If 
ytm did this^ yoti Rioiild gain h, and 1 could not refuse it to you fridi 
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fosdce; but if you did not do it, yCHi would be uajjtut to demand k 
of me; and assuredly you would not succeed, were you die greatest 
{irince in die wodd. 


m 

I WISH, si^ to make known to you your true ccaidition; 
the thing ctf all others of udiich persons of your class are 
ignorant. What is it, in your (pinion, to be a great 
is to be master of several oiqects that men covet, and thus to be 
saddy the wants and the desires of many. It is these wants and 
desires that attract them towards you, and that make them sidimit 
to you: were it not for these, they would not even look at you; but 
du^ h^ie, by these services; and this defermce which they rendor 
you, to ^tain from you some part of the good which they denre, and 
of which they see tlut you have the disposaL 

God is surrounded with people hill of love t^io demand t^ .him 
the benefits of bve which are in his power: thus he is properly the 
king love. You are in the same manner surrounded with a small 
drcle of persons, over whom you rdgn in your way. These men are 
full of desire. They demand of you the benefits of desire; k is denre 
that binds them to you. You are therefore {»opedy the king of de- 
ske Your kingdom is small extent; but you are equal in this to 
the greatest kings of the earth: diey are like you the soverwgns of 
desire. It is desire that constitutes thek power; that is the possession 
ei things that men covet. 

ftit while knowing your nsttural coiulition, avail yoorsdf of the 
means that k gives you, and do not pretend to rule by a different 
pewwr than by that which makes you king. It is not your strength 
and your natural power diat su^ects all these peofde to yon. Do 
ntn pretend then to rub them by force or to treat thren with barsb' 
nesn Satisfy thek reasona ble d^res; alleviaite thdr necessities; let 
your pleasure consist in being beneficent; advance themasnndhas 
yra can, and you wdl act lilre the true king of denre. 

. What I tell you does not go very far; and if yon atop there foa 
win not sane yomidif from beiag lost; inn at ban yon wSl be lost 
ifire an honen man. There are some men who opore t bemad r es to 
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damasxkm ao fe(^dily by avarice^ by brutality, by debaiidies» by 
yideace, by excesses, by blasphemies! The way which I open to you 
is doubtless the most honoraUe; but in truth it is always a great 
folly for a man to expose hims^ to damnation; and therefore he 
must not mp at this. He must despise desire and its kingdom, and 
aspire to that kingdom of love in which all the subjects breathe 
nothing but love, and desire nothing but the benefits of love. Others 
than I will show you the way to this; it is suflScient for me to have 
turned you from those gross ways into which I see many persons of 
your condition suffer themselves to be led, for want of knowing the 
true state of this condition. 

ON THE CONVERSION OF THE SINNERS 

The first thing with which God inspires the soul that he deigns 
to touch truly, is a knowledge and most extraordinary insight by 
which the soul considers things and herself in a manner wholly new. 

This new light gives her fear, and brings her a trouble that pene- 
trates the repose which she found in the things that made her 
ddights. 

She can no longer relish with tranquillity the things that charmed 
her. A continual scruple opposes her in this enjoyment, and this in- 
ternal Hght causes her to find no longer this accustomed sweetness 
among the things to which she abandoned herself with a full effu- 
sion of heart 

But die finds still more bitterness in the exercises of piety than in 
the. vanities the Wmrld. On one side, the vanity of the visible ob- 
jects interests her more than the hope of the invidble, and on the 
other the sdUidity of the invidUe interests her more than the vamty 
of the vidble. And thus the presence of the one and the sohefity of 
the other dilute her affeefion, and the vanity of die one and the 
ffisence of the other exdte her avmion; so diat a ihsoider mid eon^ 
Bsmn ^Kting up in her, that * . . . • • 

chnddbrs peffthahle dungs as perishable and even already pef^ 
idbedj and ini die" certain prospect the annihibtion of every 

tqiBwnMtw 
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that she love^ die is terrified by this consideration, in sedng that 
each moment snatches from her the enjoyment of her good, and that 
what is most dear to her glides away at every moment, and that 
finally a certain day will come in which she will find herself stripped 
of all the things in which she had placed her hope. So that die com- 
prehends perfecdy that her heart bdhg attached only to va|n and 
fragile things her soul must be left alone and forsaken on qmtdng 
this life, since she has not taken care to unite herself to a tnk and 
self-subsisting good which could sustain her both during ana after 
this life. \ 

Thence it comes that she begins to condder as nothingnew all 
that must return to nothingness,— the heavens, the earth, her spirit, 
her body, her relatives, her friends, her enemies, wealth, poverty, 
disgrace prosperity, honor, ignominy, esteem, contempt, authority, 
indigency health, dckness, life itsdf. In fine, all that is less durable 
rhan her soul is incapable of satisfying the desire of this soul, which 
seeks earnestly to establish itself in a felicity as durable as herself. 

She begins to be astonished at the blindness in which she has 
lived, and when she consider^ on the one hand, the long time that 
she has lived without making these reflections, and the great number 
of people who live in the same way, and, on the other hand, how 
certain it is that the soul, being immortal as die is, cannot find her 
felicity among perishable things which will be taken away from her, 
at all events, by death, she enters into a holy confuaon and an as- 
tonishment that brings to her a most salutary trouble. 

For she considers that, however great may be the number of 
tlmse who grow old in the maxims of the world, and whatever may 
be tlw authority of this multitude of examples of those who place 
thm felicity in this world, it is nevertheless certain that, even thm^ 
the things of the world should have some solid pleasure which is 
recognized as felse by an infinite number of fearful and continual 
examples^ it is inevitable that we shall lose these things, or that deadi 
at last will deprive us of them; so that the soul having amassed 
treasures of temporal goods, of whatever nature they may be, whether 
gold, or science, or rqnitation, it is an indispensable necesdty diat 
she 4^ herself stripped of all these objects of her fdicity; and 
that thu^ if they have had who^with to satidy her, th^ will not 
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always have wher^th to satisfy her; and that, if it is to procure 
hers^ a real happiness, it is not to promise herself a very 
happiness^ ance it must be limited to the course of this life. 

So that, by a holy humility which God exalts above prid^ idle be- 
gins to exalt herself above the generality of mankind: die con- 
demns their conduct, she detests their maxima she bewails their 
blindness; she devotes herself to the search for the true good; she 
comprehends that it is necessary that it should have the two follow- 
ing qualities: the one that it shall last as long as herself, and that it 
cannot be taken away from her except by her consent, and the other 
that diere shall be nothing more lovely. 

She sees that in the love she has had for the world, she found in 
it this second quality in her blindness; for she perceived nothing 
more lovdy. But as she does not see the first in it, she knows that 
it is not the sovereign good. She seeks it, therefore, elsewhere, and 
knowing by a pure light that it is not in the things that are within 
her, or without her, or before her (in nothing, therefore, within or 
around her), she begins to seek it above her. 

This elevation is so eminent and so transcendent that she does not 
stop at the heavens,— they have not wherewith to satisfy her,— nor 
above the heavens, nor at the angels, nor at the most perfect bdngs. 
She passes through all created things, and cannot stop her heart until 
she has rendered herself up at the throne of God, in which she be- 
gins to find her repose and that good which is sudr that there is 
nothing more lovely, and which cannot be taken away from her 
mtcqrt by her own consent. 

For although die does n(A fed those charms with whidi God 
recompenses continuance in piety, she comprehends, nevothdess, 
thstt created things cannot be more lovdy than theur Creator; and 
her reason, aided by the light of grac^ makes ha underhand that 
there is nothing more lovdy than God, and thsA he can only be tak^ 
away from diose who reject him, ance to possess him is only to deate 
him; and to refuse him is to lose him. * 

Tims die rqoices at having found a good which caniu^ be wresti^ 
from her so lorig as die d>all desire it, stnd vdiidi has no^ng dxive k. 

And in these new refiecdons die enters into dgfat of the grandemr 
td het Creatnr, and hiuniliadons and jnofound ad or a do ns. She 
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become^ in conaeqpiaicie^ reduced to nodung and being nnt^ to 
form a baae enough idea <A herself> (mt to concave an exalted enough 
idea of this sovereign good, she makes new efforts to abase herself 
to the lowest abysses of nothingness, in considering God in the 
iaunoisitia whidi she multiplies without ceaang. In fine, m dus 
conception, which exhausts her strmgth, die adores him in wence, 
she considers herself as his vile and useless creature, and Iw her 
rdterated homage adores and blesses him, and wishes to Iden and 
to adore him forever. Then she acknowle(4;es the grace whim he 
has grained her in manifesting his infinite majesty to so vile a v«rm; 
and after a firm resolution to be eternally grateful for k, she be- 
comes confused for having preferred so many vanities to this divine 
master; and in a spirit of compunction and penitence she has re- 
course to his pity to arrest his anger, the effect of which a{^>ears 
tmible to her. In the sight of these immensities 

She makes ardent prayers to God to ditain of his mercy that, as it 
has {leased him to discover himself to her, it may {deise him to con- 
duct her to him, and to show her the means of arriving there. For 
as it is to God that she a^ires, she aspires also only to reach him by 
means that come from God himself, because she wishes that he him- 
self should be her path, her object, and her final end. After these 
prayers, she begins to act, and sedcs among these. 

She b^ins to know God, and to deare to reach him; but as die is 
ignorant of the means of attaining this, if her desire is sincere and 
true, die does the same as a person who, desiring to reach some place, 
having lost his way, and knowing his aberration, would have re- 
course to those wl^ knew this way perfectly, and 

She reserves to conform to his will during the remainder dE her 
life; but as l^r natural weakn^ with tha habit that she has of the 
ans in vdikh die has lived, have reduced her to the impotence of 
attaining this felicity, she imj^ores of his mercy the means readi- 
ing him, of attaching hasdf to him, of atfiierii^ to him eternally. 

Thus she perceives that she dioald adore 

<kid as. a creature^ render thanks m him as a ddimr, satisfy him as a 
dimmal, and {nay to ium as one poor and needy. 
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CONVERSATION OF PASCAL 

WITH M. DE SACI 

On Epictetus and Montaigne 
M* Pascal csmej too, at this time, to live at Port-Royal des Champs* 
I do Qot su^ to tell who this man was, whom not only all France, 
but all Europe admired; his mind always acute, always active, was 
of an extent, an elevation, a firmness, a penetration, and a clearness 
exceeding any thing that Can be believed. . . . This admiraky man, 
being finally moved by God, sid>mitted this IdEty mind to the yoke 
Jesus Quist, and this great and noble heart embraced penitence with 
humility. He came to Paris to throw himsdlf into the arms of M. 
Singhn, resolved to do all that he diould order him. M. Singltn 
thought, on seeing this great genius, that he should do wdl to send 
him to Port-Royal des Champs, where M. Arnauld would cope with 
him in the sciences, and vdiere M. de Sad would teach him to 
despise them. He came therefore to live at Port-RoyaL M. de Sad 
could not courteously avoid seeing him, espedally having been urged 
to it by M. Singlin; but the holy enlightenment which he found in 
the Scripture and in the Fatho's made him hope that he would not 
be dazzled by all the brilliancy of M. Pascal, which nevertheleffi 
charmed and carried away all ^ world. He found in fact all that 
he said very just. He acknowledged with pleasure the ^eng^ of 
his mind and conversation. All that M. Pas^ said to him that was 
remaricabk he had seen before in St. Augustine, and doing jtmice 
to every one, he said: “M. Pascal is extremely estimable in that, not 
having read the Fathers of the Oiurdi, he has of himsdt by the 
penmaticm of his mind, found the same truths foat they had found. 
He finds them surprising, he says, because he has not found them in 
any place; but for us, we are accustomed to see them on tvay side 
in our bocJcs.” Thus, this wise eccleriastic, finding that the anci e n t s 
had not less li ghr rhan dte modems, held to them, and e s tee m ed 
hf. Pasctd gteady becaiuse he agreel in ail things with St. Augus- 
tine. 

The unial way of M. de Sad, in conversing with pec^de, was 
tri adapt lusccmversadoii to those with whom he was t alktng . If he 
Biett foe exwripiq ,, bf. Chatnpt^ne, he taiUced widi him ct 
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If he met M. Hamon, he talked with him of medicine. If he met the 
surgeon of the place, he questioned him on surgery. Those who cul- 
tivated the vine, or trees, or grain, told him all that was remarkable 
about them. Every thing served to lead him speedily to God and to 
lead others there with him. He thpqght it his duty thereforeito put 
M. Pascal in his province, and to talk with him of the philosophical 
readings with which he had been most occupied. He led to 
this subject in the first conversations that they had togethqr. M. 
Pascal told him that his two most familiar books had beep Epictetus 
and Nfontaigne, and highly eulogized these two minds. M. de\Saci, 
who had always thought it a duty to read but little of these two 
audior^ entreated M. Pascal to speak of them to him at length. 

“Epictetus,” says he, “is among the philosophers of the world who 
have best understood the duties of man. He requires, before all 
things, that he should regard God as his principal object; that he 
should be persuaded that he governs every thing with justice; that 
he should submit to him cheerfully, and that he should follow ‘him 
volimtarily in every thing, as doing nothing except with the utmost 
wisdom: as thus this disposition will check all complaints and mur- 
murs, and will prepare Us mind to suffer tranquilly the most vexa- 
tious events. Never say, says he, 1 have lost this; say rather, I have 
restored it. My son is dead, I have restored him. My wife is dead, 1 
have restored her. So with property and with every thing else. But 
he who has deprived me of it is a wicked man, you say. Why does it 
trouble you by whom the one who has lent it to you demands it of 
you again? While he permits you the use of it, take care of it as 
property belonging to another, as a man who is travelling would 
do in an inn. You ought not, says he, to desire that things should be 
done as you wish, but you ought to wish that they should be done 
as they are done. Remember, says he elsewhere, that you are here as 
an actor, and that you play the part in a drama that it pleases the 
mam^er to give you. If he gives you a diort one, play a short one; 
if he gives you a long one, {^y a lopg one; if he wishes you to feign 
the bc;£s;ar, you dmuld do it with all the dmplicity possible to you; 
and so with the rest. It is your buaiwss to {day well the part that is 
gi ven you; but m dusose it is the buaness of another. Have every 
day before your eyes death and the evils vduth seem the meat 
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intolerable; and you will never think o£ any thing lower and will 
desire nothing with excess. 

“He shows, too, in a thousand ways what man diould do. He 
requires that he should be humble, that he should conceal his good 
resolutions, especially in the beginning, and that he diould armm pli^ 
them in secret: nothing destroys them more than to reveal thom. He 
never tires of repeating that the whole study and desire of man 
should be to perceive the will of God and to pursue it. 

“Such ar,” said M. Pascal to M. de Sad, “was the enlightenment 
of this great mind that so well understood the duties of man, I date 
say that he would have merited to be adored if he had also known 
his impotence as well, since it is necessary to be a god to teach both 
to men. Thus as he was clay and adtes, after having so wdl con> 
prehended what was due, behold how he destroys himself in tlu 
presumption of what can be done. He says that God has given to 
every man the means 'of acquitting himself of all his obligations; 
that these means are always in our power; that we must seek felidty 
through the things that are in our power, since God has given them 
to us for this end: we must see what there is in us that is free; that 
wealth, life, esteem, are not in our power, and therefore do not lead 
to God; but that the mind cannot be forced to believe what it knows 
to be false, nor the will to love what it knows will render it unhappy; 
that these two powers are therefore fre^ and that it is throu^ 
them that we can render oursdves perfect; that man can by these 
powers perfectly know God, love him, obey him, please him, cure 
himself of all Itis vices, acquire all the virtues, render himself holy, 
and thus the companion of God. These principles o£ a diabolic pride 
lead him to other errors, as that the soul is a portimi of the divine 
substance; that sorrow and death are not evils; that one may kill 
him»| f when he is persecuted to such a degree that he has reason 
to believe that God calls him, and others. 

“As for Montaigne, of whom you vtish too, sir, that I should qwsJc 
to you, h ring born in a Christian Stat^ he made profession of fhe 
Gaelic religion, and in this there was nothing peculiar. But as be 
widied to discover what morals reason would dictate withoin ilw 
lig^ trf faith, Ik based his principles upcm this supposition; and tbnh 
consuleiing tnan gg destitute of all revelation, be sbscourses in,til& 
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wise. He puts all dumgs in a umversal doubt, so general that this 
doubt bears away itself, that is wl^ther he doubts and even dotd>ting 
this latter proposition, his uncertainty revolves upon itsdf in a per> 
petual and reftless drcle, alike exposed to those who affirm that every 
thing is uncertain and to those who affirm that every thing is not so, 
because he will affirm nothing. It is'ih* this doubt which doubts itself 
and in this ignorance which is ignorant of itsd^ and which ne calls 
his maner-form, that lies the essence of his opinkin, vtdiich Ik was 
unable to express by any positive term. For if he says that he tmubts, 
he b^ays hitn«»lf in affirming at least that he doiffits; which being 
formally against his intention, he could only explain it by interroga- 
tion; so that, not wishing to say: ‘1 do not Imow,’ he says: ‘What do 
I know?* CM this he makes his device, placing it under the scales 
which, weighing contradictories, are found in perfect equilibrium: 
that i^ it is pure Pyrrhonism. Upon this piinci[de revedve all his 
discourses and all his essays; and it is the only thing that he pretends 
really to establish, although he does not always point out his inten- 
don. He destroys in them insendbly all that passes for the most 
ceftain among men, not indeed to establish the contrary vrith a cer- 
tainty to viduch alone he is the enemy, but merely to ^ow dbat, ap- 
pearances being equal on both sides, one knows not where to fix 
hisbdlief. 

*10 this ^irit he jests at all affirmations; for exam{d^ he comb^ 
thoK who have thought to establidi in FtaiKe a great remedy against 
lawsuits by tbe muldtude and the pretended justice of the laws: as 
if one could cut ofiE the root of the doubts whence ariK them law- 
and as if there were dikes that coidd arrest the ton«tt of un- 
ootainQr and rake conjectures cajxive! Thus it is that, when he 
says t-htf he would as soon submit his cause to the first passer-by as 
to judges armed with such a number of ordinances, he d^ not pre- 
tmd that we Should change the order ot the State^-he has not so 
ambidon; nor diat his advice may be better^he bdieves itone 
good. It is only to prove dw vaiuty dE dw most received tqanions; 
ahoariog that ^ exdusUm of all laws would rather dmiinidt the 
t yinAfr oC dUpmants whilst dm muldidicity of laws aerms otdy to 

tnefy eaa them, gfiee iliffirnktea grow in fSiqpOttion » tbef tOt 

tmigjhed; nooe dbscurhies are middpfied by commentuia^ and 
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tiiice dhe sutestmy to undantaiid the meaning of a diaooane is not 
to exaa^e and to take it on the first appearance: as som as it is 
scnitinized, ail its clearne» beounes disapated. In the like manner 
he judges by dnmce dE all the acts of men and the points of history, 
sometimes in one way, sometimes in another, fretiy following his 
first impression, and, without constraining his thought by the rules 
of reason, which has only false measures, he delights to show, by his 
example, the contrarieties of the same mind. In this firee genius, it 
is ali^ equal to him to get the better or not in the dispute, having 
always, by ather example, a means of showing the weakness oE 
opinions; being sustained with so much advantage in this universal 
doidat, titot he is strengthened in it alike by his triumph and his 
defeat. 

“It is finm this position, floating and wavering as it is, that he 
rfimhflts with an invincible firmness the heretics of his times in 
req)ect to their a£5rmation of alone knowing the true sense of the 
Scripture; and it is also from this that he thunders forth most vigor* 
ously against the horrible imfnety of those who dare to affirm that 
God is not. He attacks them especially in the apobgy of Raimond 
de Sebonde; and finding them voluntarily destitute of all revela* 
tion, and abandoned to their natural intelligence, all ffiith set atide, 
he d<miandi8 of them upon what authority they undertake to judge 
of rhis sovereign Being who is infinite by his own defimtion, they 
who know truly none of the things of nature! He asks them t^xm 
what principles tiiey rest; he presses them to show them. He exam* 
ines all that they can produce, and penetrates them so deeply, by the 
t^ent in whidi he excds, that he demonstrates the vamty of all those 
tiiat pass for firmest and the most naturaL He atiks whether tlto 
soul knows any thing; whether she knows hersdf; whether ^le is 
nffistance or accident, body or q)iri^ what is each of these dting^ 
and whether there is any thii^ that does not belong to one of tiieie 
orders; whether she knows her own body, what is matter ai^ 
whether discern aninng the inn umerab le vantfy rf bodiw 

from which it ia|»oduced; how die csm reason if ffie is matotial; 
hnw die he to a particular body and feel its passioos die 

is darkual; vdben die oommenced to be; with die body or befwe; nsjOs 

it or ms 
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v^iAlier die knows when she err^ sedng that the essence of oon^ 
tempt consists in not knowing it; whether in her obscurity she does 
not believe as firmly that two and three make six as she knows after* 
wards that they make five; whether animals reason, think, talk; and 
who can determine what is time, what is space or extent, what is 
motion, what is unity, what are all thd things that surround us and 
are wholly inocplicable to us; what is health, sickness, life, qeath, 
good, evik justice, sin, of which we constantly speak; whethen we 
have within us the principles of truth, and whether those whica we 
bdieve, and which are c^ed axioms or common notions, because 
they are common to all men, are in conformity with the essential 
truth. And since we know but by faith alone that an all-good Being 
has given them to us truly in creating us to know the truth, who can 
know without this light whether, being formed by chance, they are 
not uncertain, or whether, being formed by a lying and malicious 
bdng, he has not given them to us falsely in order to lead us astray? 
Showing by this that God and truth are inseparable^ and that if the 
one is or is not, if it is certain or uncertain, the other is necessarily the 
same. Who knows then whether the common-sens^ that we take 
for the judge of truth, can be the judge of that which has created it? 
Besides, who knows what truth is, and how can we be sure of having 
it without understan^ng it? Who knows even what is bdng which 
it is unpossible to define, ance there is nodung more general, and 
dace it would be necessary at first, to ei^lain it, to use the word itself: 
It is being . . . ? And since we know not what is soul, body, time, 
spacer motion, truth, good, nor even being, nor how to explain the 
idea that we form within ourselves, how can we assure ourselves 
that it is the same in all men, seeing that we have no other token 
than the uniformity of consequence^ which is not always a agn of 
that principles; for they may indeed be-Jtery different, and lead 
neverthdess to the same conclusions, every one knowing that the true 
is often inferred from the false. 

“Lastly, he examines thus profoundly the sciences, both geometry, 
of whkh he ^ws the uncertainty in the axioms and the terms that 
die does not define as centre, motion, etc., physics in many more 
waysrand medicine in an infinity of methods; history, pcditic^ ethks^ 
ftiriiprudaicc^ and die rest. So that we remain convinced that we 
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think no better at presoit that in a dream from which we shall wake 
only at death, and during which we have the principles of truth a> 
litde as during natural deep. It is thus that he reproaches reason 
divested of faith so strongly and so cruelly that, making her doubt 
whether she is rational, and whether animals are so or not, or in e 
greater or less degree^ he makes her descend from the excdlence 
which she has attributed to hersdf, and places her through grace on 
a level with the brutes^ without permitting her to quit this order until 
she shall have been instructed by her Creator himself in respect to 
her rank, of which she is ignorant; threatening, if she grumbles, to 
place her beneath every thing, which is as easy as the opposite, and 
nevertheless giving her power to act only in order to remark her 
weakness with sincere humility, instead of exalting herself by a 
foolish insolence.” 

M. de Sad, fancying himself living in a new coimtry, and listen- 
ing to a new language repeated to himself the words of St. Augus* 
tine: O God of truth! are those who know these subdeties of reason- 
ing therefore more pleasing to thee? He pitied this philosopher who 
pricked and tore himself on every tide with the thorns that he 
formed, as St Augustine said of himself when he was in this state. 
After some meditation, he said to M. Pascal: 

”1 thaiik you, ax*, I am sure diat if 1 had read Montaigne a long 
time, 1 tiiould not know him so wdl as I do, since the conversation 
that 1 have just had with you. This man should wish that he mij^ 
never be known, except by the redtals that you make of his writings; 
and he might say with St Augustine: Ibi me vide, attende, I bdieve 
assuredly that thia man had talent; but I know not whether you do 
not lend to him a litde more than he had, by the logical chain that you 
make of his principles. You can judge that having passed my 1& 
as I have done, I have had Utde counsd to read this author, the woika 
of vidiom had nothing of that wWch we ou^t chiefly to seek in oiBf 
reading, according to the rule of St Au^stin^ because his wfflks^ 
not sftpear to proceed from a soUd baas (rf humility 4nd jaety. Wo 
shmdd forgive those plufosophers of fom»r times who styled th^ 

selves acatkaaicianai, few putting every dung in dodjt But wha t n^ 

had Montaigue to divert the nund by reviving a doctiine whks 

passes now in the eyes of Quisdans for the fcdly? This is dte 
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neot tlut St. At^^usdiie passes on tliese persons. For we can say 
aSaa him Montaigne: He sets faith ande in every thing that he 
says; therefore we, who have faith, ^uld set aside every thing that 
he says. I do not blame the talent of this author, which was a great 
gift ^m God; but he might have us^ jt better, and made a sacri- 
^of it to God rather thm to die devil. VHiat avails a blessing wnen 
one uses it so ill? Qsiid proderat, etc^ said this holy doctm' of mm 
before his conversion. You are fortunate, sir, in having raised your* 
sdf above these people, who are called dixtors, who are plung^ u 
drunkenness, but whose hearts are void of truth. God has pour^ 
out into your heart other sweets and othtf attractions than those 
which you find in Montaigne. He has recalled you fium that dan- 
gerous pleasure, a jucunditate pestifera, says St Augusdne^ who 
renders thanks to God that he has forgiven him the sins which he 
had committed in delighting too much in vanity. St Augustine is 
so much the more credible in this that he hdd formerly the same 
sentiments; and as you say of Montaigne that it is through universal 
doubt that he combats the heretics of his times, so through this same 
doubt of the academicians, St Augustine forsook the heresy of the 
Manidieans. As soon as he belonged to God, he renounced th^ 
vanities, which he calls sacrileges. He perceived with what wisdom 
St Paul warned us not to suffer ourselves to be seduced by these 
discourses. For he acknowledges that there is in them a cartain bar* 
mcmy which fascinates: we sometimes believe things true only be- 
cause they are narrated eloquendy. Those are dangerous viands; 
says hi^ that are served up in fine dishes; but these viand^ instead of 
ODUii&iiig the heart, starve it We then resemble men who de^ 
und Vfdio fancy that they eat t^nle slewing: these imaginary viands 
Imve than as empty as they were b^re.” 

M. de Sad made seva-al similar remarks to M. Pascal: whapeupon 
M. Pascal said to him, that if he comidimented him on thoroi^hly 
Montaigne, and of knovdng bow to omstrue him wdl, 
bs OQuM tdl him wkhmtt Battery thtt he understood St Atqgustiae 
battar, ukI that he knew how to construe him much bettav 
little to the adwunage of poar Montaigne. He esq>res8ed 
MmsdfMW being eztremdy edified by the sdidity of all that he had 
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jnt rqtrefeoted to him; oevertheleNy bong full o£ his audior, he 
could not contain himadf, and thus continued: 

1 adcnowledge, dr, that 1 cannot see without joy in this authm 
proud reason so irresistibly bafBed by its own we^^ns, and that 
fierce contootion of man with man, which, ^m the companionship 
with Gk>d, to ndiich he had exalted himself by maTirng, hurls him 
down to the nature of brutes; and I drould have loved with all my 
heart the minister of so great a vengeance, if, being a disciple of the 
Church by fiuth, he had followed the rules of ethics, in bringing mm 
whom he had so usefully hmniliated, not to irritate by new crimes 
him who alone can draw them from the crimes which he has coo* 
victed them of not being able even to know. 

"But he acts on the contrary like a heathen in this wise. On this 
principle, says he^ outside of faith every thing is in uncertainty, and 
conddering how much men seek the true and the good without 
making any progress towards tranquillity, he concludes that one 
dioold leave die care of them to others; and re main nevertheless in 
r^se, skimming lightly over subjects for fear of going beyond on^s 
depth in them; and take the true and the good on first appearances, 
without dwelling on them, for they are so far fiom being solid that if 
one grasps them ever so lightly, they will slip through his fillers 
and leave them empty. For tlds reason he follows the evidence of 
the senses and conunon-eense, because he would be thliged to do 
violence to lumself to contradict them, and because he luows not 
whether he would gain by it, igntnant as to where the truth m 
So he dnms pain and deadt, because his instina iix^ds him to it» 
and because he will not resist for the same reason, bm without con- 
cluding thence diat these may be the real evils, not confiding too 
much in these natural onotions of fear, seeing that we feel othm of 
pleasme whidi are accused of bong wrong, although nature speaks 
to the oomxary. Ihus there is nothing extrava^nt in his conduct; he 
acts like die rest d mankind, and all that they do in die fodidi iidsa 
tiat they are pursuing the true good, he does from anc^her priw^^ 
tihkh ttdot pmbabilities bong etpial mi either adt, atmnple tad 
convenience are die eouomrpinses tto decide him. 

"Hesnoontshts hoiiBe liken man thiu is am a phikiso^^, becate 
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he suffers it, but without believing that this is his right, not knowing 
vi^tther this animal has not, on the contrary, the right to make use 
of him. He also does some violence to hims^ to avoid certain vices; 
and he even preserves fidelity to marriage on account of the penalty 
that fiillows irr^;ularides; but if the trouble that he takes exceeds 
that which he avoids, it does not disturb him, the rule of this acdon 
bdng convenience and tranquillity. HeWerly rejects therefore that 
^cal virtue which is depicted with a severe mien, fierce glai^ 
bristling locks, and wrinkled and moist brow, in a painful and qis- 
torted posture, iax from men in a gloomy silence, alone upon be 
summit of a rock: a phantom, he says, fit to frighten children, m 
which does nothing else with continual efbrt than to seek the r^ 
pose which it never attains. His own is simply &miliar, pleasant, 
playful, and as we may say sportive: she follows whatever charms 
her, and toys negligendy with good and bad accidents, reclining 
effnninately in the bosom of a tranquil indolence, from which she 
shows to those who seek felicity with so much toil that it is only 
there where she is reposing, and that ignorance and incurioaty ar^ 
soft pillows for a well-balanced head, as he himself has said. 

"I cannot conceal from you, sir, that in reading this author and 
comparing Him with Efnctetus, I have found that they are assuredly 
die two greatest defenders of the two most cddirated sects of the 
world, and the only ones conformable to reason, since we can only 
follow one of these two roads, namely: either that there is a God, and 
then we place in him the sovereign good; or that he is uncertain, 
and that then the true good is also uncertain, dnce he is incapable of 
it. I have taken extreme pleasure in remarking in these different 
reasonings wherein both have reached smne conformity with the 
true wisdom which they have essayed to understand. For if it is 
^easing to observe in nature her deare to paint God in all his works, 
in which we see some traces of him because they are his images, how 
much room just is it to conader in the producdons of nunds the 
effmts which they make to imitate the essendal truth, even in diun- 
ning iL end to remark uHberein they attain it and wherein they wan^ 
ifer &tm it, as 1 have endeavored to (k> in this study. 

"It is true^ sir, that you have just diown me, in an admiidile man- 
ner, thelittle utility that Christians can draw from these philosofdiic 
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studies. I dtall n(% refrain however, with your permission, from tdl- 
ing you still furdier my thoughts on the subject, ready, however, 
to renounce all light that does not come from you, in which I shall 
have the advantage either of having encountered truth by good for* 
tune or of receiving it firom you with certainty. It appears to me that 
the source of the errors of diese two sects, is in not having known 
that the state of man at the present time differs from that of his 
creation; so that the one, remarking some traces of his first greatness 
and being ignorant of his corruption, has treated nature as sound 
and without need of redemption, which leads him to the hdght of 
pride; whilst the other, feeling the present wretchedness and being 
ignorant of the original dignity, treats nature as necessarily infirm 
and irr^arable, which precipitates it into despair of arriving at 
real good, and thence into extreme laxity. Thus these two states 
which it is necessary to know together in order to see the whole truth, 
being known separately, lead necessarily to one of these two vices, 
pride or indolence, in vvhich all men are invariably before graces 
ance if they do not remain in their disorders through laxity, they 
forsake them through vanity, so true is that which you have just re> 
peated to me from St. Augustine, and which I find to a great extent; 
fw in fact homage is rendered to them in many ways. 

"It is therefore from this imperfect enlightenment that it happens 
that the one, knowing the duties of man and bang ignorant of his 
impotence, is lost in presumption, and that the otha, knowing die 
impotence and being ignorant of the duty, falls into laxity; whence 
it seems that ance the one leads to truth, the otha to aror, there 
would be formed from thar alliance a perfect system of morals. But 
instead of this peace, nothing but •war and a general ruin would 
result from their union; for t^ one establishing certainty, die otha 
doubt, the one the greatness of man, the otha his weehness, they 
would destroy the truths as well as the falsehoods tff each otha. So 
that they canimt subsist abne baause of thar ttefats, nor unite 
because of thar oppoation, and thus they break and destroy each 
otha to give place to die truth of the Go^. Hiis it is that bar* 
monises the contrariedes by a wholly divine act, and umdog all 
that is true and expdling all that is false, thus makes of them a tndy 
cdesdal wisdom in wld<^ those oppoates sncord that wae inconyat* 
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ible in luunan doctrines. And the reason of this i% that dwsetdakMO- 
phers of the wcnld fdace contrarieties in die same sidiject; for the one 
attrdiuted greatness to nature and the other weakness to diis same 
nature which could not sidisist; whilst faith teaches us to place them 
in iMerent subjects: all that is infirm bebnging to nature, all that is 
powerful hebnging to grace. Sudi,!;. the marvdbus and imvel 
union which God alone could teach, and which he alone could m^e, 
and which is only a type and an effect of the ineffable union of Wq 
natures in the single person of a Man-God. \ 

"I ask your pardon, sir,” said M. Pascal to M. de Saci, *^r bemg 
thus carried away in your presence into theology, instead of remam> 
ing in philosophy, which alone was my subject; but I was led to it 
insensibly; and it is difScult not to enter upon it whatever truth may 
be discussed, because it is the centre of all the truths; which appears 
here perfecdy, dnce it so obvioudy includes all those that are found 
in these opinions. Thus I do not see how any of them could refuse 
to fcdlow it. For if they are full of the idea of the greatness of map, 
what have they imagined that does not yield to the promises of the 
Gospd, wdiich are nothing else than the tvorthy price oi the death 
of a God ? And if they delighted in viewing the in&mities of nature^ 
their ideas do not equal those of the real weakness of sin, of which 
die same death has been the remedy. Thiu all find in it more than 
they have desired; and what is marvellous, they who could not har- 
monize in an infinitely inferior degree then find themsdves in 
unison!” 

M. de Sad could not refrain from testifying to M. Pascd that he 
was surprised to see how wdU he knew how to intdpret things; but 
he i^mowledged at the same time that every one had not the secret 
of twalring on these readings such wise and elevated reflections. He 
told that he was like those dcilful phyadan^ who by an adroit 
method of preparing the most deadly poisons knew how to extract 
from thiwn the most efficadous remedies. He added, that though he 
saw dearly, frcan what he had just said, diat these readis^s were 
to ^m, he could not bdieve howerar thm diey wo^ he ad- 
vantageous to many peq[de of slow intdiecp vriio would not have de* 
vationof mind enot^ to read these adhors mid judge of them, and 
to how to draw pearisfrmn the nudst of t^ dtmghtH* mnaMs 
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ex stercore, as said one of the Fathers. This could be muds better 
said ct these pfaihMc^hen, the dun^uU dF whom, by its bladt fumes, 
might obscure the wavering faidi of those who read them. For this 
reason he would always counsel such persons not to expose them> 
selves lightly to these readings, for fear of being destroyed with these 
philosophers, and of becoming the prey of demons and the food dE 
worms, according to the language of the Scripture, as these philoso- 
phers have been. 

“As to the utility of these readings,” said M. Pascal, “I will tell 
you simply my thought. I find in Epictetus an incomparable art for 
troubling the repose of those who seek it in external things, and for 
forcing them to acknowledge that they are veritable slaves and mis. 
erable blind men; that it is impossible that they should find any 
thing else than the error and pain which they fly, unless they give 
themselves without reserve to alone. Montaigne is incomparable 
for confounding the pride of those who, outside of faith, pique them- 
selves in a genuine justice; for disabusing those y/Arn cUng to their 
opinions, and who think to find in the sciences impregnable truths; 
and for so effectually convicting reason of its want of light and its 
aberrations, that it is difficult, when one makes a good use of its 
principles, to be tempted to find repugnance in mysteries, for the 
mind is so overwhelmed by him, that it is far from wishing to judg^ 
whether the Incarnation or the mystery of the Eucharist are po^ible; 
which the generality mankind discuss but too often. 

“But if Epict^s combats indolence, he leads to pride, so that he 
may be very injurious to those who are not pasuad^ of die corrup- 
tion of the most pofect justice which is not from faath. And Mon- 
taigne is absolutdy pernicious to those who have any leaning to 
impiety or vice. For this reason these readings should be regulated 
with mudi care, discretion, and regard to the condition and dispo- 
ridon of those to whom they are counseled. It seems to me only that 
by jmning tb«n together they would not succeed ifl, ance the one 
is (^iposed to the evil id the odi«-: not that they could bestow virtue 
but only thstiuh vice; -soul finding itsdf oombate^by omtrariie' 
des, the one of wy^- taqiels i»ide and the other indolence, and 
bdng unable tb be tnmqail in any of these vices by dieir renkminga!, 
or to duin than dL” 
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It was dius that these two persons of so fine an intellect agreed 
at last upon the std>jea of the reading of these philosophers, and met 
at the same goal, whidi diey reached however by a somewhat difien- 
ent method; M. de Saci arriving there at once through the clear 
views of Christianity, and M. Pascal reaching it only after many turns 
by clinging to the principles of these philosophers. 

THE ART OF PERSUASION 

The art of persuasion has a necessary relation to the mannen in 
which men are led to consent to that which is proposed to thm, 
and to the conditions of things which it is sought to make them 
believe. 

No one is ignorant that there are two avenues by which opinions 
are received into the soul, which are its two principal powers: the 
understanding and the will. The more natural is that of the under* 
standing, for we should never consent to any but demonstrat^ 
truths; but the more common, though the one contrary to nature^ is 
diat of the will; for all men are almost led to believe not of proof, 
but by attraction. This way is base, ignoble, and irrelevant: every 
one tl^efore disavows it. Each one professes to believe and even 
to love nothing but what he knows to be worthy of b^ef and love. 

I do not speak here of divine truths, which I shall take care not to 
comprise under the art of persuasion, because they are infinitely 
supmor to nature: God alone can place them in the soul and in such 
a way as it pleases him. I know that he has desired that they should 
enter frcua the heart into the mind, and not from the mind into the 
heart, to humiliate that proud power of reasoning that pretends to 
the rig^t to be the judge of the things that the will chooses; and to 
cure this infirm will which is wholly corrupted by its filthy attach* 
molts. And thence it comes that whilst in speaking of human things, 
we say that it is necessary m know them before we can love them, 
which has passed into a proverb,' the saints on the contrary say in 
^leaking divine things that it is necessary to love them-m order 
to kimw them, and that we only enter truth through charity, from 
which diey have made cme of thdr most useful maxims. 

^ ‘Igagti auUa oqiido— *Wc do not doife wbu we do not know.” 
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Fratn which it appears that God has established this super* 
natural order, which is directly contrary to the order that diould be 
natural to men in natural things. They have nevertheless corrupted 
this order by making of profane things what they should tnalri> of 
holy things because in fact we believe scarcely any thing eauept that 
which pleases us. And thence comes the aversion which we have to 
consenting to the truths of the Christian religion that are opposed to 
our pleasures. “Tell us of pleasant things and we will hearken to 
you,” said the Jews to Moses; as if the agreeableness of a thing should 
regulate belief! And it is to punish this disorder by an order which 
is conformed to him, that God only pours out his light into the mind 
after having subdued the ration of the will by an altogethw 
heavenly gentleness which charms and wins it. 

I speak therefore only of the truths within our reach; and it is of 
them that I say that the mind and the heart are as doors by which 
they are received into the soul, but that very few enter by the mind, 
whilst they are brought m in crowds by the rash caprices of the will, 
without the counsel of the reason. 

These powers have each their principles and their main-q>rings of 
action. 

Those of the mind are truths which are natural and known to all 
the world, as that the whole is greater than its part, besides Seva's! 
particular maxims that are received by some and not by others, but 
which as soon as they are admitted are as powerful, although false, 
in carrying away belief, as those the most true. 

Those of the will are certain desires natural and common to all 
mankind, as the deare of bang happy, which no one can avoid 
having, beades several particular objects which each one follows in 
order to attain, and wluch having the power to please us are as 
powerful, although pernicious in ftict, in causing the will to act, as 
though they made its veritable hap^nness. 

So much ft>r diat which regards the powers that lead us to consent 

But as far the qualities of things which should per^de us^ tl^ 
are very diftarent. 

Some are drawn, by a necessary consequence, from common prin* 
dples and admitted truths. These may be inftillibly persuanve; for 
in showing the harmony which they have widi ackimwledged prin- 
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cifdes diere is an inevitable necesaty of convictbn, and it is ixnpos* 
that they shall nM be received into the soul as soon as it has been 
enabled to dass d^m among the principles which it has already 
admitted. 

There are some which have a close connection widi the objects cd 
our satisfaction; and these again are received with certainty, fat as 
soon as the soul has been made to pdceive that a thing can coiuuct 
it to that which it loves supremely, it must inevitably endArm it 
with joy. 

But those which have this double union both with admitted tnkths 
and virith the desires of the heart, are so sure of thmr effect that tl^e 
is nothing that can be more so in nature. 

As, on the contrary, that which does not accord either with our 
belief or with our pleasures is importunate, false, and absolutely 
alien to us. 

In all these portions, there is no room for doubt. But there are 
sutie wherein the things which it is sought to make us bdieve are 
well established upon truths which are known, but which are at the 
tame time contrary to the pleasures that interest us most. And these 
are in great danger of showing, by an experience which is only too 
common, what I said at the beginning— that this imperious soul, 
which boasted of acting only by reason, follows by a rash and shame* 
ful choice the deares of a corrupt will, whatever reastance may be 
opposed to it by the too enlightened mind. 

Then it is that a doubtful balance is made between truth and 
pkaau^ and that the knowledge of the one and the fading of the 
odier sdr up a coiid>at the success of which is very uncertain, ance, 
in orda: to judge of it, it would be necessary to know all that passes 
in the innermost spirit of the man, of u^ch the man himself is 
acaicely ever conscious. 

It i^qyears hom this, that whatever it mi^ be cff which we widi 
to persuade men, it is necessary to have regard to the person udiom 
we wtdi to persuade, of whom we must know the mind and the 
heart, what prindides he acknowledges, what things he bves; and 
then cbmve in the thing in question what affinity it has widi the 
adtnowkdged princqdes, 01 with tlm objects so ddigluful by the 
pkaswe which they give him. 
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So diat dio ait o£ persuasioa coodsts as nauch in that tiE phsasiiig 
as in that of convincing, so much more are men governed by capnoe 
than by reasonl 

Now, of these two methods^ the one of convincing, the other of 
{deasin^ I diall only give here the rtiles of the first; and this in case 
we have granted the (Hinciples, and remain firm in avowing them: 
odmwise I do not know whether there could be an art for aHapring 
proofs to the inconstancy of our caprices. 

But the manner of pleadng is incomparably more Hiffirnh , more 
sid>de, more us^ul, and more admirable; therefore, if I do not treat 
of it, it is because I am not capable of it; and I feel myself so far 
disproportionate to the task, that I believe the thing absdiutely im« 
possible. 

Not that I do not believe that there may be as sure rules for pleas- 
ing as for demonstrating, and that he who knows perfecdy how to 
comprehend and to practice them will as surely Succeed in making 
himself bekwed by priiices and by people of all conditions, as in 
demonstrating the elements of geometry to those who have eno u gh 
imagination to comprdiend its hypodMses. But I conddar, and it is, 
perhaps, my weakness that makes me believe it, ^t it is impossysle 
to re^ this. At least I know that if any are capable of it, they are 
certain persons whom I know, and that no others have sudi clear 
and such abundant light on this matter. 

Hw reason of this extreme difficulty comes horn die faat that dw 
INrinci{det of pleasure are not firm and staide. They are differs in 
all mankiiKl, and varuJde in every particular mth such a diverdty 
that there is no man more different hmu another than firom hirrudf 
m diffierent times. A man has other {deasures than a woman; a rich 
man and a pocM: man have diffoem enjoymoits; a princei, a wurior, 
a merchant, a citizen, a peasaiu:, the cd^ die young, the wdl, the 
skh, all vary; the least aoddems change them. 

Now them b an art, and h is that tshkh I pve^ for the 

'OonneciaoB of trinhs with thdr principles, whether <d tnidi or <d 
pAeaime^ provided diat dm princi^es whkh have tmcelwen avowed 
mmdsi fena, and wi^oat bdu^ ever connrafficted. 

But as th^ are few piinci{des of das kind, and as, apart from 
jg^otaettf, which deab only widi very sin^ fiigure% there «re 
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hardly any truths upon which we always ronain agreed, and still 
fewer objects o£ pleasure which we do not change every hour, I do 
not know whether there is a means of giving fixed rules for adapting 
discourse to the inconstancy of our caprices. 

This art, which I call the art of persuading, and which, properly 
speaking, is simply the process of p^ect methodical proofs, condsts 
of three essential parts: of defining tKe terms of which we should 
avail ourselves by dear definitions; of proposing prindples or evident 
axioms to prove the thing in question; and of always mentally Wb- 
stituting in the demonstrations the definition in ^e place oflthe 
thing defined. \ 

The reason of this method is evident, since it would be tiseless'to 
propose what it is sought to prov^ and to undertake the demonstra- 
tion of it, if all the terms which are not intelligible had not first 
been dearly defined; and dnce it is necessary in the same manner 
that the demonstration should be preceded by the demand for the 
evident principles that are necessary to it, for if we do not secure 
the foundation we cannot secure the edifice; and since, in fine, it<is 
necessary in demonstrating mentally, to substitute the definitions in 
the place of the things defined, as otherwise there might be an abuse 
of the different meanings that are encountered in die terms. It is 
easy to see that, by observing this method, we are sure of convindng, 
since the terms all being understood, and perfecdy exempt from 
ambiguity by the definition^ and the principles being granted, if 
in the demonstradon we always mentally substitute the definitions 
for the things defined, the invincible force of the concludons cannot 
fail of having its whole effect. 

Thu^ never can a demonstration in which these conditions have 
been observed be subject to the slightest doubt; and never can those 
have fmce in which they are wanting. 

It i^ dierefor^ of great importance to comfvehend and to possess 
them; and bence, to render the thing easier and more practicable, 
I shall give them all in a few rules which include all that is necessary 
for die pearfection of the definitions, the axioms, and the demonstra- 
tions, and consequendy of the entire method of the geometrical 
proems of die art of persuading. 
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Rtdes for Definitions 



I. Not to undertake to define any of the things so wdl known of 
themselves that clearer terms cannot be had to ^plai^ rKpiin , 

II. Not to leave any terms that are at all obscure or ambiguous 
without definition. 

IIL Not to employ in the definition of terms any words but such 
as are perfectly known or already explained. 


Rules for Axioms 

I. Not to onut any necessary principle viHithout asking whether 
it is admitted, however clear and evident it may be. 

II. Not to demand, in axioms, any but things that are perfectly 
evident of themselves. 


Rules for Demonstrations 

I. Not to undertake to demonstrate any thing that is so evident 
of itself that nothing can be given that is clearer to prove it. 

II. To prove all propositions at all obscure, and to employ in their 
proof only very evident maxims or propositions already admitted 
or demonstrated. 

III. To always mentally substitute definitions in the place of things 
defined, in order not to be misled by the ambiguity of terms tsdiich 
have been restricted by definitions. 

These aght rules contain all the precepts for solid and immutable 
proofs, three of which are not absolutely necessary and may be 
neglected without error; while it is difficult and almost impossible 
to observe them always exactly, although it is more accurate to do 
SQ as far as possible; these are the three first of each of the diviwns. 

For definitions. Not to d^ne any terms that are perfectly known. 

For axioms. Not to omit to require any axioms perfectly evident 
and simple. 

For demonstrations. Not to demonstrate any things Vdl4tnown 
of thonsdves. 

For it is unquesdonaUe that it is no great error to define and 
dearly exfdain things, slth»»gh very dear of thonsdvo, nor to 
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omit to require in advance axioms wliick cannot be refilled in die 
place where they are necessary; nor lastly to prove proportions that 
would be admitted without proof. 

But die five other rules are of absolute necesmty, and cannot be 
(fispensed with without essential defect and often without error; 
and for diis reason I shall recapitidate them here in d^aiL / 

Rules necessary for definitions. Not to leave any terms at u ob- 
scure or ambiguous without definition; \ 

Not to employ in definitions any but terms perfecdy known or 
already explained. \ 

Rule necessary for axioms. Not to demand in adorns any\but 
things perfecdy evident. 

Rjuks necessary for demonstrations. To prove all proposi- 
tions, and to employ nothing for their proof but axioms fully 
evident of themselves, or proportions already demonstrated or ad- 
mitted; 

Never to take advantage of the ambiguity of terms by failing 
mentally to substitute definitions that restrict and eiqplain them. ' 

These five rules form all that is necessary to render proofs con- 
vincing, immutable, and to say all, geometrical; and the eight rules 
together render them sdll more perfect. 

I pass now to that of the order in which the propositions should 
be arranged, to be in a complete geometrical series. 

After having established* 


This is in what consists the art of persuading, whidi is comprised 
in diese two principles; to define all the terms of which we make 
use; to prove them all by mentally stdsdtuting definitions in the 
pboe tilings defined. 

And here it seems m me proper to anticqiate three princqial ob- 
jections whidi may be made: 

lit, that this method has notlung new; ad, that it is very easy to 
lean^ it bdhg unnecessary for tiiis to study tiie dementrof geom- 
ttry, since it consists in th^ tvro words that are known at tiie firm 

^llie of the b wantbs; and afl thb teodod part of the canpoddoii, 

sUm hecame It wia not wdecied by Paacal, or becaitae it hat been Jotv b fts aa d 
aeMw in our MS. nor in Father Deamoleta^-Ait^lnr. 
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reading; and, 3d, diat k is o£ little utility, ance its use is almost coii> 
fined to geometrical sulqects alone. 

It is necessary therefore to diow that there is nothing so 
kimwn, nodiing more difficult to practise^ and nothing noore 
or more universaL 

As to the first objection, that these rules are common in the world, 
that it is necessary to define every thing and to prove every t-bing, 
and that logicians themselves have placed them among the pri ncip le 
of thdr art, I would that the thing were true and that it were so 
well known that I should not have the trouble of tracing with so 
much care the source of all the defects of reasonings which are truly 
so common. But so litde is this the case, that, geom^cians alone 
excqtted, who are so few in number that they are single in a whole 
nation and long periods of time, we see no others who know it. 
It will be easy to make this understood by those who have per- 
fectly comprehended the little that I have said; but if they have 
not folly comprehended this, I confess that they will learn nothing 
from it. 

But if they have entered into the spirit of these rules, and if the 
rules have made suffici^t impression on them to become rooted and 
establidied in their minds, they will feel how much difference thore 
is between what is said here and what a few logicians may perhaps 
have written by chance approximating to it in a few passages of 
their works. 

Those who have the spirit of discernment know how much dif- 
ference there is between two similar words, according to thrir pori- 
tion, and the circumstances that accompany them. Will it be 
maintained, indeed, that two persons who have read the mme book, 
and learned it by heart, have a like acquaintance mth it, if the oas 
lomprdiends it in aidi a manner that he knows all its prindfdes, 
the force ot its ooncluaons, the answers to the djjections that may 
be made to it, and the whole economy of the work; while to the 
other these are but dead letters and seeds, which, althoqgh lilm diose 
which have psoduced such fruitful tree% remain dry and wqno- 
ductive in the sterile mind that has recrived them in vain. 

AH irito ssty dfo faist*** things do not possess ffi«n in the same 
riianner; and hence the incomparable autl^ the Art of Coeterni' 
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Cron* pauses with so much care to make it understood that we must 
not judge of the capacity of a man by the excellence of a happy re- 
mark that we have heard him make; but instead of extending our 
admiration of a good speech to the speaker, let us penetrate, says 
he^ the mind from which it proceeds; let us try whether he owes it 
to his memory, or to a happy chance; let us receive it with colc^ess 
and contempt, in order to see whether he will feel that we do not 
give to what he says the esteem which its value deserves: it twill 
oftenest be seen that he will be made to disavow it on the spot, land 
will be drawn very hr from this better thought in which he <^8 
not believe, to plunge himself into another quite base and ridiculops. 
We must, therefore, sound in what manner this thought is lodged 
in its author;* how, whence, to what extent he possesses it; other- 
wise, the hasty judgment will be a rash judge. 

I would inquire of reasonable persons whether this principle: 
Matter is naturally whoUy incapable of thought, and this other: I 
thinhj therefore I am, are in fact the same in the mind of Descartes 
and in that of St. Augustine, who said the same thing twelve hun- 
dred years before.* 

In truth, I am far from affirming that Descartes is not the real 
author of it, even though he may have learned it only in reading 
this distinguished saint; for I know how much difference there is 
between writing a word by chance without making a longer and 
more extended reflection on it, and perceiving in this word an ad- 
mirable series of conclusions which prove the distinction between 
material and spiritual natures and mi^ng of it a firm and sustained 
principle of a complete metaphysical system, as Descartes has pre- 
tended to do. For without examining whether he has effectively 
succeeded in his pretenaon, I assume that he has done so, and it is 
on this supposition that 1 say that this expression is as different in 
his writings foom the same saying in othefs who have said it by 
chance, as is a man full of life and strength from a corpse. 

One man will say a thing of himself without comprehending its 
excellency in Ttduch another will discern a marvellous seri^ of conr 

*Moi|taigM, Stsait, Uv. ID, duy>. viiL— F mv^. 

^Moataicne’t cspnitioii ii$ I'm on all ndet how it b lodged in iti anthnr.” 
ScMifKtJanw chapter^nlMd. 

’ *GhdiMr£s4L3D,c.xxiA 
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elusion^ which make us affirm boldly that it is no bnger die same 
apression, and that he is no more inddbted h>r it to the one from 
wWn he has learned it, than a beautiful tree belongs to die one 
who cast the seed, without thinking of il^ or knowing it, into the 
fruitful soil vdiich caused its growth by its own fertility. 

The same thoughts sometimes put forth quite diderendy in the 
mind of another than in that of their author: unfruitful in their 
natural soil, abundant when transplanted. But it much oftener hap* 
pens that a good mind itself makes its own thoughts produce all 
the fruit of which they are capable, and that afterwards others, hav- 
ing heard them admired, borrow them, and adorn themselves with 
them, but without knowing their excellence; and it is then that 
the difference of the same word in different mouths is the most 
apparent. 

It is in this manner that logic has borrowed, perhaps, the rules of 
geometry, without comprehending their force; and thus, in placing 
them by chance among those that belong to it, it does not thence 
follow that they* have entered into the spirit of geometry, and I 
should be gready averse if they gave no other evidoice of it than 
that of having mentioned it by chance^ to placing them on a level 
with that science that teaches the true method of directing the reason. 

But I diould be, on the contrary, strongly disposed to exclude 
them from it, and almost irrevocably. For to have said it by chance^ 
without having taken care that every thing was included within it, 
and instead of following this light to wander blindly in useless re- 
searches, pursuing what they promise but never can pve, is truly 
showing that they are not very clear-aghted, and much more than 
if they had failed to follow the light, because they had not per- 
ceived it. 

The method of not erring is sought by all the world. The logicians 
profess to guide to it, the geometricians alone attain it, and apart 
from their science, and the imitations of it, there are no true donon-. 
strations. The whole art is induded in the simple precepts that we 
have given; ffiey alone are sufficient, they alone afford proob; all 
other rules are usdess or injurious. This I know by long expaience 
iff all kinds of books and persons. 

^Doiibdesi the hgkians.'-^Fmtghre^ 
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And on this pc^ I pass the same juc^iment as those who ny that 
geometricians give them nodiing new by these nilesi because they 
possessed them in reality, but confountfed with a multitude o£ others, 
either useless cx false, horn which they could not discriminate them, 
as those who, seeking a diamond of great price amidst a number of 
false one^ but from which they kopijv not how to distingui^ it, 
should boan;, in holding them all together, of possessing thel true 
one equafly with him who without pausing at t^ mass of nwish 
lays his hand upon the cosdy stone which they are seeking ana for 
which they do not throw away the rest. \ 

The defea of false reasoning is a malady whidh is cured by d^se 
two remedies. Another has been compounded of an infinity of use- 
less herbs in which the good are enveloped and in vdiich they remain 
without effect through the ill qualities of the compound. 

To discover all the sophistries and equivocations of captious rea- 
sonings, they have invented barbarous names that astonish those who 
hear ^em; and whilst we can only unravel all the tangles of tips 
perplexing knot by drawing out one of the ends in the way propos^ 
by geometricians, they have indicated a strange number of others in 
which the former are fotmd included without knowing which is 
the best. 

And thus, in diowing us a niunber of paths which they say con^ 
duct us whither we tend, although there are but two that lead ro it, 
it is necessary to know how to mark diem in particular. It will be 
pretended that geometry which indicates them with certainty gives 
only what had already been given by odiers, because they gave in 
fw* die same thing and more, without heeding that this boon lost 
its value by abundance, and was diminidied by adding to it. 

N^hing is more common than good things: the point in question 
is only to discriminate th^; and it is certain that they are all natural 
within our teach and even known to ull mankind. But they 
know not how to di«ringiii«h them. This is universal. It is not 
awMiwg esdxaordinary and fantastic diings diat ex c ell e nce is to be 
found, of whatever ki«>d it may be. We rise to attain it and beccxne 
msonr^ from it: it is oftenest necessary to stoop for it. The best 
books are those, which those who read &em bdieve tb^ diemsdves 
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could June writ&eii. Nature, which done k good, k wiidfy familiar 
and common. 

I make no dodjt dwrefare that these ndet, bong the true oaa, 
an anqde^ axtless, and natinal, as in faa diey are. It is not Bmiara 
and Bmiifton that constitute reasoning. Ihe mind must not bo 
farced; anifidd and constrained manners fill it with foolidi i»:e> 
sonqition, dirough unnatural devation and vain and ridicufaus in- 
flation, instead o£ sdid and vigorous nutriment And one o£ die 
principal reasons that diverts those who are entering upon thk 
knotdedge so much from the true psdi vdiidb they should follow, 
k the fancy that they take at the outset that good things are in- 
acoe s dde, giving them the name cd great, hfty, devoted, subUmet 
This destroys every thing. I would call diem low, common, famUiar: 
these names suk dxm better; I hate sudi inflatied expressitms. 


' DISCOURSE 
On tub Passion of Lovb‘ 

Man is born bx thought; therefore hek not a moment vdthoitt k; 
Init the piffe thoughts duu would raider him happy, if he could 
always maintain them, weary and oppress him. snake a uni- 
foim life to which he cannot adapt hknadf; he mutt have enckement 
and action, ^tat ii^ k k necessary that he dsouJd s o m e time s be 
tated by those pasdons the deep and vivid sourtos of width he faek 
within his heart. 

The paaskois whkh ace die beat suited to man and inchide many 
others are love and andddon: they have Iktle noanettkiH widi each 
other; neverdieiess they are cdtenaHkd; but dbey mutually weafeen, 
not to say destroy, each other. 

What^ conqnas d mind one caay hav^ he k capdik of only 
one great passioa; henoe^ wfam love and ambkiaa are foimd tt- 
gethtf, they are <mly half as great as they would be i^only one ci 
dieoieduk^ T1»«imed^ddierniiiimnei^&e b i^ [MM B i y 
the md d these two passicais: they :qahig up in the eadieat yams 

Site mftuKiekr at ^ kSBSMOt h <y««u4. 
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and subast very often unto the tomb. Nevertheless, as they require 
much warmth, young persons are best fitted for th^ and it seems 
that they abkte with years: this however is very rare. 

The life of man is miserably brief. It is usually computed fiom 
his first entrance into the world; for my part, I would only compute 
it from the birth of reason and from,t|^ time that man b^ns fto be 
influenced by it; which does not ordinarily happen before twenty 
years of age. Before this time, we are children, and a child is not 
a man. \ 

How happy is a life that begins with love and ends with ambi- 
tion! If I l^d to choose, this is the one I should take. So long as\we 
have ardor we are amiable; but this ardor dies out, is lost; then what 
a fine and noble place is left for ambition! A tumultuous life is 
pleasing to great minds, but those who are mediocre have no pleas- 
ure in it; they are machines everywhere. Hence when love and 
ambition begin and end life, we are in the happiest condition of 
^hich human nature is capable. , 

The more mind we have the greater the passions are; dnce the 
passions being only sentiments and thoughts that belong purely to 
the mind although they are occasioned by the body, it is obvious 
that they are no longer any thing but the mind itself and that thus 
they fill up its entire capacity. 1 speak here only of the ardent pas- 
sbns; for the others are often mingled together and cause a very 
annoying confuaon; but this is never the case in those who have 
mind. 

In a great spul everything is great. 

It is adted whether it is necessary to love? This should not be 
asked, it should be fdt. We do not ddiberate upon it, we are 
forced to it, and take pleasure in deceiving ourselves when we 
discuss it. 

Definiteness of mind causes definiteness of pasdon; this is why a 
great and definite mind loves with ardor, and sees ^Ustincdy what 
it loves. 

Thete.are two kinds of mind: the one geometrical, and the odier 
uhat nay be called the imaginative (de finesse). 

The former is dow, rigid, and in&s^le in its views, but the latter 
has a supi^eaess of thought tdiich &stens at once upon the vsuious 
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plea^g qualities of what it loves. From the eyes it goes to dte heart 
itself, and from the eiq>resaoa without it knows what is passing 
within. 

When we have both kinds of mind combined, how much pleasure 
is given by love! For we possess at the same time the strengdi and 
the flexibility of mind essentially necessary for the doquence of two 
persons. 

We are born with a dispoation to love in our hearts, which is 
developed in proportion as the mind is perfected, and impds us to 
love what appears to us beautiful without ever having been told 
what this is. Who can doubt after this whether we are in the world 
for anything else than to love? In fact, we conceal in vain, we 
always love. In the very things from which love seems to have been 
separated, it is found secretly and under seal, and man could not 
live a moment without this. 

Man does not like to dwell with himself; neverthdess he loves; 
it is necessary then that he seek elsewhere something to love. He 
can find it only in beauty; but as he is himself the most beautiful 
creature that God has ever formed, he must find in himself the 
model of this beauty which he seeks without. Every one can per* 
cdve in himself the first glimmerings of it; and according as we 
observe that what is without agrees or disagrees with thes^ we 
form our ideas of beauty or deformity in all things. Neverthdess, 
although man seeks wherewith to fill up the great void he makes 
in going out of himself, he cannot however be satisfied vdth every 
kind of object. His heart is too large; it is necessary at least that it 
should be something that resembles him and approaches him as 
near as may be. Hence the beauty that can satisfy man conasts not 
only in fitness, but also in resemblance; it is restricted and confined 
to the difiraence of sex. 

Nature has so well impressed this truth on our souls^ that we find 
a predispoation to all this; ndther art nor study is required; it even 
seems t^t we have a place to fill in our hearts vdiich is^thus filled 
eSectivdy. But we fed dtis better than we can express it. It is (H)ly 
those who know how to confuse and contemn their ideas who do 
not see it. 

Althoug h this general idea of beauty may be engravKi in the 
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uuMtiDost part o£ om souls with ind{amd>Ie chatactos, it does aot 
premd as from being suscq)tible of great differences in its indi* 
vidual a{^cation; but this is only in the manner of regarding what 
pleases us. For we do not wish for beauty alone, but de^ in con> 
nection with it a thousand circum^ances that depend on the dis- 
position in which it is found, and it in this sense that it may be 
said that each one possesses the original of his beauty, the copy 
whkh he is seeking externally. Neverthdess, women often fitter- 
mine this original. As they have an absolute empire over the n^ds 
c£ men, they paint on them either the qualities of the beauties whidi 
they possess or those which they esteem, and by this means add what 
fdeases them to this radical beauty. Hence there is one epoch for 
blondes, another for brunettes, and the division there is among 
women in respect to esteem for the one or the other makes at the 
same time the difference among men in this regard. 

Fashion even and country often regulate what is called beauty. 
It is a strange thing that custom diould mingle so strongly with qur 
passions. This does not hinder each one from having his idea 'of 
beauty by which he judges others and with which he ccunpares 
them; it is on this principle that a lover finds his mistress the most 
beautiful and proposes her as a model. 

Beauty is divid^ in a thousand different ways. The most proper 
object to sustain it is a woman. When she has intellect, she enliveiu 
it and sets it off marvellously. If a woman wishes to please, and 
possesses the advantages of b^uty or a pordon of them at least, she 
will succeed; and even thou^ men take eva: so little heed of it, 
althftn gh At does not strive for it, die will make herself loved. 
Hwre is an accessUile point in their hearts; she will take up her 
abo(fe there. 

Man is born for pleasure; he feels it; no other {»oof k is needed. 
'He ^erefwe follows his reason in giving himsdf to pJeasure. But 
very oiteo he feds pasdon in his heart widiout kaowiog in vdiat k 
origiaatied. 

A true or false pleastue can equally fill the naind. For whsu mat' 
•ten k'that dus {deasute is false, if we are persuaded that it is txue? 

By force o£ sp eaking ol love we become enamomd. Ihera is 
■ jiotlilBg so easy. It is die peaaon most nmur4 to man. 
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Love has no it is always youog. So tlw poets tell us; it is for 
dtts diat they represent it to us under the figure a diild. But wifh' 
out asking any thing of it, we fed it. 

Love gives intellect and is susuuned by intdlect. Address is 
needed in order to love. We daily exhaust the methods al pleasing; 
neverthdess it is necessary to please and we please. 

We have a fountain of self-love which represents us to oursdves 
as being able to fill several places outside of oursdves; this is what 
makes us happy to be loved. As we desire it with ardor, we quiddy 
remark it and perceive it in the eyes of the person who loves. For 
the eyes are the interpreters of the heart; but he alone who is inter- 
ested in them can understand thdr language. 

Man by himself is something imperfect; he must find a seccmd in 
order to be hs^ipy. He oftenest seeks it in equality of condition, 
because in that the liberty and the opportunity of manifesting his 
wishes are most easily fi>und. Yet he sometimes rises above this, 
and feds the kindling fiame although he dares not tell it to the one 
who has caused it. 

When we love a woman of unequal condition, ambition may 
accompany the beginning of the love; but in a little time the latter 
becomes master. It is a tyrant that will sufier no companion; it 
wishes to be alone; all the other pasdons must bend to it and d>ey it. 

An elevated attachment fills ^e heart of man much better than 
a omunon and eqtial one; and little things float in his capacity; none 
but great ones lodge and dwell therein. 

We often write things which we only prove by oUiging every one 
to reflea upon himselfi and find the truth of which we are qwsddng. 
In this consists the force of the [»oofs of what I assert. 

When a non is fastidious in any quality of his mind, he is so in 
love. For as he must be moved by every d)|ea that is outade of 
himselfi if thore is any thing diat is r^H^piant to his ideas, he per- 
cdm and shuns it; the rule of this fasticfiouaness d^ends on a pure, 
ooUe^ and sublime reason. Thus we can bdieve oimsdvies fasddious 
withcMit actually being so, and others have dbe right to omdemn us; 
vdulst for bewtty each one has his rule^ spvetel^ and iadependeot 
cd than o£ others. Yet between bring fiuri^ous and not bei^ so at 
aU, it mutt be graitted tlwt whoi one desires to be fittddious: 1» la 
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not far &om actually being so. Women like to perceive feuddioos- 
ness in nien, and this is, it seems to me, the most vulnerable point 
whereby to gain them: we are pleased to see that a thousand others 
are contemned and that we alone are esteemed. 

Qualities of mind are not acquired by habit; they are only per- 
fected. Whence it is easy to see that fastidiousness is a gift of nature 
and not an acquiation of art. 

In proportion as we have more intellect, we find more original 
beauties; but this is not necessary in order to be in love; for wpen 
we love, we find but one. 

Does it not seem that as often as a woman goes out of hersdf\to 
impress the hearts of others, she makes a place void for others in 
her own? Yet, I know some who affirm that this is not true. Dare 
we call this injustice? It is natural to give back as much as we have 
taken. 

Attachment to the same thought wearies and destroys the mind 
of man. Hence for the solidity and permanence of the pleasure pf 
lov^ it is sometimes necessary not to know that we love; and thiis 
is not to be guilty of an infidelity, for we do not therefoire love 
another; it is to regain strength in order to love the better. This 
happens without our thinking of it; the mind is borne hither of 
itself; nature wills it, commands it. It must however be confessed 
that this is a miserable consequence of human weakness, and that 
we should be happier if we were not forced to change of thought; 
but there is no remedy. 

The pleasure of loving without daring to tell it, has its pains, hut 
it has its joys also. What transport do we not feel in moulding all 
our actions in view of pleaang the person whom we infinitely es- 
teemi We study each day to find the means of revealing oursdve^ 
and thus employ as much time as if we were holding converse widi 
the one wbcm we love. The eyes kindle and^ grow dim at the same 
moment, and although we do not see pUunly that the one who causes 
this disorder takes heed of it, we still have the satisfaction feeling 
all these emodmis for a person who d^rves them so well. We would 
gladly have a hundred tongues to make it known; for as vire cannot 
make use of words, we are obliged to confine ourselves to the do- 
4|iMBde (rf action. 
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Up to this point we have constant delight and sufficient occupa* 
tion. Thus we are happy; for the secret of keeping a pasaon oon> 
standy alive is to suffer no void to spring up in the mind, by obliging 
it to apply itself without ceaang to what moves it so agreed>ly. But 
when it is in the state that I have just described, it cannot last long, 
because being sole actor in a passion in which there must necessarily 
be two, it is difficult to hinder it from soon exhausting all the emo- 
tions by which it is agitated. 

Although the pasaon may be the same, novelty is needed; the 
mind takes delight in it, and he who knows how to procure it, 
knows how to make himself loved. 

After having gone thus far, this plenitude sometimes diminidies, 
and receiving no assisunce from the ade of its source^ we decline 
miserably, and hostile passions take possession of a heart which they 
rend into a thousand pieces. Yet a ray of hope, however faint it 
may be, exalts us as higlr as we were before. This is sometimes a 
play in which women delight; but sometimes in feigning to have 
compassion, they have it in reality. How happy we are when this 
is the easel 

A firm and solid love always begins with the eloquence of action; 
the eyes have the best share in it. Nevertheless it is necessary to 
conjecture, but to conjecture righdy. 

When two persons are of the same sendments they do not con- 
jecture, or at least one conjectures what the other means to say 
without the other understanding it or daring to understand. 

When we love; we appear to ourselves quite different from what 
we were before. Thus we imagine that every one peredves it; ytt 
nothing is more false. But because the percepdon of reason is 
bounded by pasaon, we cannot assure ourselves and are always 
suspicious. 

*^^60 we lov^ we are persuaded that we duiU discover the pas- 
don of another: thus we are a&aid. 

The longer die way is in lov^ the greater is the pleddure diat a 
smddve mind fisds in it. 

There are certain minds to wUch hopes must long be g^ven, and 
diese are minds of refinement. There are mhers which cannot long 
tedst and these are the grossest. The former love loqgtr 
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and with more enjoyment; the latter love quicker^ with more free* 
(kmi, and sooner end. 

The first effect of love is to inspire a profound respect; we have 
veneration for what we love. It is very just; we see nothing in the 
world so great as this. 

Authors cannot tell us much of thfe* love of their heroes; tt is 
necessary diat they should have been the heroes themselves. I 
Wandering in love is as monstrous as injustice in the mind.\ 

In love, silence is of more avail than speech. It is good to\be 
abashed; there is an eloquence in silence that penetrates more deeply 
than language can. How well a lover persuades his mistress when 
he is abashed before her, who elsewhere has so much presence of 
mind! Whatever vivacity we may have, it is well that in certain 
junctures it should be extinguished. All this takes place without 
rule or reflection, and when the mind acts, it is without thinking 
of it beforehand. This happens through necessity. 

We often adore one that is unconscious of it, and do not fail to 
preserve an inviolable fidelity, although its object knows nothing of 
it. But this love must be very refined or very pure. 

We know the minds of men, and consequently tbdir passions, by 
the comparison that we make between ourselves and others. 

I am of the opinion of him who said that in love one forgets his 
fcMune, his rdatives, and his friends; the most elevated attachments 
go as far as this. What causes us to go so far in love is that we do 
not think we have need of anything else than the object of our love: 
the mind is full; there is no longer any room for care or solicitude. 
Passion cannot exist without excess: thence it comes that we care 
no long^ for what the world says, as we know already that our con* 
duct ought not to be condemned, since it comes from reason. Th^e 
is fulness of passion, and can be no beginning of reflection. 

It is not an effect of custom, it is an obligation of nature, that men 
make the advances to gain the attachment of women. 

lliis forgetfulness that is caused by love, and this attachment to 
the object of our love, make qualities spring up that we had not 
hehr^ We become magnificent, without ever having been sOb 
The smser himself who bves becomes Hbml, and does not re* 
is^ixd^ ever to have had a contrary diipodtion; we see the reason 
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of dtic in ooDodering that there are arnne pasaons whidh contract 
the soul and render it sugnant, and dud: there are odiert whidi 
eiq»nd it and cause it to overfbw. 

We have imapdy taken away the name of reason from love and 
have opposed them to each other without good foundation, for love 
and reason are but the same thing. It is a precipitation of thought 
whidi is impelled to a ade before fully examining every thing, but 
it is Kill a reason, and we should not and cannot wish that it were 
cdierwise, for we would then be very disagreeable machines. Let 
us not therefore exclude reason from love, since they are inseparable. 
The poets were not right in painting Love blind; we must take 
off hk’bandage and restore to him henceforth the enjoyment of 
his eyes. 

Souls fitted for love demand a life of action which becomes bril- 
liant in new events. The external excitement must correspond with 
the internal, and this mahner of living is a marvellous road to pas- 
sion. Thence it is that courtiers are more successful in love than 
dtizMis, since the fcnmer are all fire and the latter lead a life in the 
uniformity of which there is nothing striking: a tempestuous life . 
surprises, strikes, and penetrates. 

It seems as though we had quite another soul when we love than 
when we do not love; we are exalted by this pasaon and become all 
greatness; the rest therefore must have proportion, otherwise this 
does not harmonize and is consequendy disagreed>le. 

The pleaang and the beaudful are only the same thing; every 
one has his idea of it. It is of a moral beauty that I mean to q>eak, 
ndiidh consists in external words and acdons. We have a rule indeed 
fcH- becoming agreeable; yet die disposition of die body is necessary 
to it, but this cannot be acquired. 

hfen have tsdeen pleasure in forming for diemsdves so elevated a 
standard of the {leasing that no one can attain it. Let us judge of . 
it better, smd say dutt dus is amply nature with surpriang fii^ty 
and vivadty of mind. In love these two qualities ai£ nece»ary. 
Ihere most be noddng of fixee, and yet there mua be nothing 
downess; habit givea dw rest. 

Re^Nwt and loim be so wefi {xopmtioMd as to sustain 
other without love bang sdfied by req>ect. 
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Great souls are not those that love oftenest; it is a violent love of 
which I speak; an inundation of passion is needed to move them 
and fill them. But when they begin to lov^ they love much more 
strongly. 

It is said that there are some nations more amorous than others; 
this is not speaking rightly, or at leasts is not true in every stjnse. 

Love consisting only in an attachment of thought, it is ceipdn 
that it must be the same over all the earth. It is true that, consider- 
ing it otherwise than in the thought, the climate may add something, 
but this is only in the body. \ 

It is with love as with good sense; as one man believes himsdf m 
have as much mind as another, he also believes that he loves the 
same. Yet, they who have the most perception, love even to the most 
trifling things, which is not possible for others. It is necessary to be 
very subtle to remark this difierence. 

One cannot feign to love unless he is very near bemg a lover, or 
at least unless he loves in some direction; for the mind and thfe 
thoughts of love are requiate for this seeming, and how shall we 
find means of speaking well without this? The truth of passion is 
not so ea^y disguised as serious truth. 

We must have ardor, activity, and prompt and natural warmth of 
mind for the former; the latter we conceal by sbwness and pliancy, 
which it is easier to do 

When we are at a distance from the object of our love^ we resolve 
to do or to say many things; but when we are near, we are irresolute. 
Whence comes this? It is because when we are at a distance reason 
is not so much perturbed, but is strangely so in the presence of the 
object: now for resolution, firnmess is needed, whi^ is destroyed 
by perturbation. 

In love we dare not hazard, because we fear to lose evoy thing; 
it is necessary, however, to advance but who can say how far? We 
traxdde constantly until we have found this pdnt. Prudence does 
BcMbing towards maintaining it when it is found. 

Tlia'e is nothing so end>arrassing as to be a lover, and to see 
somediiog in our Isvor without daring to bdieve it; we are alike 
c^pposed by hope and fear. But finally the latter becomes victorious 
over oiber. 
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When we love ardently, it is always a novdty to see the person 
beloved. After a inomrat’s absence, he finds a void in his heart. 
What happiness is it to find her again! he feels at once a r^ss ation 
of anxiety. 

It is necessary, however, that this love diould be already fiur ad- 
vanced; for when it is budding, and has made no progress, we feel 
indeed a cessation of anxiety, but others supervene. 

Although troubles thus succeed each other, one is not hindered 
from desiring the presence of his mistress by the hope of suffering 
less; yet, when he sees her, he fiincies that he suffers more than 
before. Past troubles no longer move him, the present touch him, 
and it is of those that touch him that he judges. 

Is not a lover in this state worthy of compasaon? 

OF THE GEOMETRICAL SPIRIT 

Ws may have three principal objects in the study of truth: one to 
discover it when it is sought; another to demonstrate it when it is 
possessed; and a third, to discriminate it from the fidse when it is 
examined. 

I do not speak of the first; I treat particularly of the second, and 
it includes the third. For if we know the method of proving the 
truth, we shall have, at the same time, that of discriminating it, since^ 
in acamining whether the proof that is given of it is in conformity 
with the rules that are understood, we shall know wh^er it is 
exactly demonstrated. 

Geometry, which excels in these three methods, has explained the 
art of discovering unknown truths; this it is which is called andyds, 
and of which it would be useless to discourse after the many excel- 
lent works that have been written on it. 

lhat of demonstrating truths already found, and of eluddating 
them in sudi a manna* that the proof of them shall be irretistible^ 
is the only one that I vdsh to give; and for this I have only^ exfdain 
the vdudb geometry reserves in it; for she teaches it per- 

fectly by her exsttx^les, although she may produce no disccMirse on 
it. And ance this art contists in two j^ndpal things, the one in 
proving each prt^pontion 1^ itsdf- the other in sfi^osing sdi the 
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pn^xmtions in dte best order, 1 diall make dE k tsvo sectumi^ o£ 
wki^ die one will contain die rules for the conduct of geommicai, 
that is^ methodical and perfea demonstrations; and the second will 
comprehend that of geometrical, that is, methodical and complete 
order: so that the two together mil include all that will be necessary 
to direct reasoning, in proving and^discriminating truths, wh^ 1 
design to g^ve mdre. 


SacTKnr FOi8r-~Of the mediod of geometrical, that is, of methodia^and 
perfect dmonstradoas. 

I cannot better explain the method that should be preservecf to 
render demonstrations convincing, than by explaining that which 
is observed by geometry. 

But it is first necessary that I should give the idea of a method 
still more eminent and more complete, but which mankind could 
never attain; for what exceeds geometry surpasses us; and, never- 
.thdes^ smnething must be said of it, although it is impossible! to 
practise it.^ 

This true method, which would form demonstrations in the high- 
est excellence^ if it were possible to arrive at it, would conast in two 
principal things: the one, in employing no term the meaning of 
which had not first been clearly mcplained; the other, in never ad- 
vancing any proposition vdiich could not be demonstrated by truths 
already known; that is, in a word, in defining evoy term, and in 
proving every proposition. But to follow the same order that I am 

^ After liiis para^aph occur in the MS. the following lines, written in a £ner 
hand, tod iodosed in parentheris: 

. is much more to succeed in the one than the other, and I have chosen this 
icience to attain it only because it alone knows the true rules of reasoning, and, 
wkhotit efeQpptng at the rules of syllogisms udiich are so natural that we cannot be 
ignorant of them, stops and establish^ itidf upon the true method of conductiag 
reasoning in all things, which almost every one u ignorant of, and which it is so 
advaattageous to know, that we see by experience that among equsl minds and !9ce 
cjicumstances, he who possesses geometry bean it away, and acquires a new vigor. 

^ Wtfh, ihioefore, to explain what demonstratbns are by the example of those of 
geow a tty » vriiicfa » almost the only one of the human scienoet that pmduoes infidlihle 
onei, bemst she alone observes the true method, whilst all the othms am, thmogha 
jiaturat necessity, in a sort of confusion, which the gsometridans aloiie know 
wtll how to Comprehend**’ 

QQriwnmrgtnoftiusfragii^ the following note: *Tiiat which is In 

ntaimdiafacsert was Mdden unrier a paper, the edges of whiSm wen ghmd, and upon 
winck was wriiteii the article heginninr 2 cannot betmr m tp la i n , 
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cxpldioag, it is oecessuy dat I should state sdiat I mean bjr 
mthn. 

Tlaoniy definitioas reu^inized in geomttry are sdiat the logidans 
caii definitions of name, that is, the arbitrary application ci names 
to things which are clearly designated by terms perfecdy known; 
and it is of these alone that I speak. 

Thdr utility and use is to elucidate and abbresnate discourse, in 
expresdng by the angle name that has been imposed what could 
otherwise be only ex^xessed by several terms; so that neverthdess 
the name imposol remains divested of all other meaning, if it has 
any, having no longer any than that for which it is alone deagned. 
Here is an example: 

If vra are trader the necessity of discriminadog numbers that are 
diviable equally by two from those which are not, in order to avnd 
the frequent repetition of this condition, a name is given to it in this 
maimer: I call every niunber divisible equally by two, sm even 
number. 

This is a geometrical d^nidon; because aftor having clearly deag* 
nated a diing, namdy, every member divisible equally by two, we 
give it a name divested of every other meaning, if it has any, in order 
to give it diat of the thing dedgnated. 

Hence it appears that definidons are vtsty arintrary, and that they 
are never aibject to contradicdon; no^ng is more permisable 
than to give to a thing which has been clearly designated, whatevor 
name we choose. It is only necessary to take care not to abuse die 
liberty that we possess of impodng names, by giving the same to two 
different things. 

Not that this may not be permissiUe, provided we do not con* 
found the consequences, and do not extend them from the one to 
the odber. 

But if we ^ into dus error, we can oppose to it a sure and in* 
fallible remedy: that of mentally sihsdtmiog the d^nidon in the 
place die tUng defii^ and dt having t^ de&isdcn always so 
{nesent, dutt enrery time we speak, for examfde^ dE an even number, 
we mean prectadiy dsat whidi is divisdde into two equal parts^ and 
that these (wo t^ogs ibtmld be in such a degree idned and in* 
s^dble in thin^t, that as vxm as the disoourse esptesses tfaeonek 
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the mind attaches it immediately to the other. For geomenidans, 
and all those who proceed methodically, only impose names on things 
to abbreviate discourse, and not to diminish or change the idea o£ 
the things of which they are discoursing. And diey pretend that 
the mind always supplies the full ddinition to the concise term^ 
which they only employ to avoid the'cbnfusion occasioned by 
multitude at words. 

Nothing more promptly and more effeaually r^noves the c^p* 
tious cavils of sophists than this method, which it is necessary Ip 
have always present, and which alone suffices to banish all kinds of 
difficulties and equivocations. ' 

These things being well understood, I return to the explanation 
of the true order, which consists, as I have said, in defining every 
thing and in proving every thing. 

This method would certainly be beautiful, but it is absolutely im- 
possible; for it is evident that the first terms that we wished to define 
would imply precedents to serve for their explanation, and that in 
the same manner, the first propositions that we wished to prove 
would imply others which had preceded them; and thus it is dear 
that we ^uld never reach the first. 

Thus, in pushing our researches further and further, we arrive 
necessurily at primitive words which can no longer be defined, and 
at prindples so dear that we Can find no others that can serve as a 
proof of them. 

Hence it appears that men are naturally and immutably impotent 
to treat of any sdence so that it may be in an absolutdy complete 
order. 

But it does not thence follow that we should abandon every kind 
at order. 

For there is one, and it is that of geometry, which is in truth in- 
fnkM' in that it is less convincing, but not in that it is less certain. 
It <k>es not define every thing and does not prove every thing, and 
it is in dus diat it is inferior; but it assumes nothing but things dear 
and constant by nattiral enlightenment, and this is why it is per- 
fectly tnie^ nature sustaining it in default of discourse. 

This mrder, the most perfect of any among men, connsts not at 
all in defining every diing or in denumstradng every thing, nor in 
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dduuog nothing or in demonstrating nothing, but in a(&ering to 
diis middle course of not defining things clear and understood by 
all mankind, and of defining the rest; of not proving all die things 
known to mankind, and of proving all the rest. Against this ordo' 
those sin alike who undertake to define everything and to prove 
every thing, and who neglea to do it in those things which are not 
evident of themselves. 

This is what is perfectly taught by geometry. She does not define 
any of these things, space, time, motion, number, equtJity, and 
similar things which exist in great number, because these terms so 
naturally designate the things that they mean, to those who und«* 
stand the language, that thdr elucidation would afford more ob> 
scurity than instruction. 

For there is nothing more feeble than the discourse of those who 
wish to define these primitive words. What necessity is there, for 
<»Tamplp., of explaini ng what is understood by the word man? Do 
we not bnow well enough what the thing is that we wish to desig- 
nate by this term? And what advantage did Plato think to procure 
us in saying that he was a two-legged animal without feathers? As 
though the idea that I have of him naturally, and which I cannot 
express, were not clearer and surer than that which he gives me by 
his useless and even ridiculous explanation; since a man does not 
lose humanity by lo^g the two leg% nor does a capon acquire it 
by losing his feathers. 

There are those who are absurd enough to explain a word by the 
word itself. I know some who have defined light in this wise: ligAs 
is a luminary movement of luminous bodies, as though we could 
understand the words luminary and luminous without the word 
light.* , • 

We cannot undertake to define being without falhng into the 


*Pafcal here to Fadier Noa, a Jeniit, widi wh«n he had had a worn 

discussion on the subject of his Experiences tottchant le pide. In a letter he 
wrote to Father Nofl in 1647. he »aid; “The sentence wWch precede your dnsiiw 
rAmrJim»n>. in these terms: Light u a luminotu motion of fogteompotei 

of load, ihot it, htmnotu bodiet; upon which, I haye to tdl yi» tta if s^ to 
me dm yon on^ first to have ddned what /sriweoiw i^ obA wto a load or 
bminoot ierfy is, for tiU dien, I cannot undersumd udm BAt «»•. And as, we ne ver 
make use in d^nittcKOs erf the lenn of the thing defined, I should ha^ drfSculi^ tn 
oMifeminff to youn which says: b a luminaiy nooiion of a luminasu 

bo4r.”-^M«fnr 
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same dtsurdicy: £or we cannot define a word widiout b^mung 
with the vfwditis, either expressed or undersmod. To define hetn^ 
theiefiae, it is necessary to say it is, and thus to employ ^ word 
defined in the definition. 

We see dearly enough from this that there are some words. in> 
capable of bdi^ defined; and, if natuire^had not supjdied this doEect 
by a correqwnding idea which she has given to all mankind, all pur 
expressions would be confused; whilst we use them with the smne 
assurance and the same certainty as though they were expkinedun 
a manner perfecdy exempt from ambiguities: bMause nature hersffi 
has given us, wit^ut words, a dearer knowledge of them than an 
could acquire by our explanations. 

It is not because all men have the same idea of the essence of the 
things that I say that it is impossible and usdess to define. 

For, for example, time is of this sort. Who can define itP And 
why undertake it, nnce all men conceive what is meant in speaking 

dme, without any further definition ? Nevertheless there are many 
difiermt opinions touching the essence of time. S(»ne say that it is 
the movemoit of a created thing; others, the measure of the move- 
ment, etc. Thus it is not the nature of these things that I say is known 
to all; it is simply the relation between the name and the thing; so 
that at the ocpresdon time, all direct their thoughts towards the 
same olqect; which suffices to cause this term to have no need of 
bdng defined, though afterwards, in examining what time is, we 
onne to differ in sentiment after having been led to thiidt of it; 
for ddinkions are only made to designate the things that are named, 
and not to slmw die nature ot them. 

It is not because it is aot permissible to call by the name dE time 
the movement of a created thing; for, as I have just said, nctthing 
is mme arbitrary than definitions. 

But after this definitioo there will be two things that will be called 
by the name of time: the one is what the whole world understands 
naturally by this word and udiat all those udio speak om language 
call by dus term; the other will be the movanem oi a created diii^ 
for tto mil also be called by dus nam^ according to dus new 
definadon. 

It is necessary thatefoie to shun ambiguities and not to o oB SamA 
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oofMeqoeiioet. For it will not Mow fmn diis diat die that 
is lufturally understood by the wttfd time is in fact die moveoaoit 
of a created diing. It has bem allow^ile to name diese two thing* 
die tame; but it wiU not be to make them agree in nature as wdl - 
as in name. 

*rhuat if we advance diis pit^iondon — tinie is the movement of a 
creeted thing, it is necessary to ask what is meant by this word time, 
that is, wlwther the usual and generally received meaning is 1^ to 
it, or whether it is divested of this meaning in order to give to it on 
this occasion that of the movement of a created thing. For if it be 
stripped of all other meaning, it cannot be contradicted, and it will 
becmne an arbitrary definition, in consequence of which, as I have 
said, there will be two things that will have the same name. But if 
its ordinary meaning be left to it, and it be pr^ended nevertheless 
that what is meant by this word is the movement of a created thing , 
it can be contradicted. It is no longer an arbitrary definition, but a 
propotiticm that must be proved, if it is not evident of itself; and this 
will then be a principle or an axiom, but never a definition, ance in 
this enunciation it is not understood that the word time signifies the 
same thing as the movement of a created thing, but it is undmtood 
that what is conceived by the term time is this suj^sed movement. 

If I did not know how necessary it is to understand this perfectly* 
and how continually occasions like this, of ubich I give tiie example 
happen both m familiar and scientific discourses, I should not dwdl 
upon it. But it seems to me, by the experience that 1 have had from 
the ooi^non of controversies, that we cannot too fidly emer into 
this spirit at pteduon, for the sake of which I write this treatise 
rather than the stbject of wluch 1 treat in it. 

For how many persons are there who fancy that they have defined 
time^ uben they ^ve said that it is the measure of movement, leav* 
ing it, however* its ordinary meaning! And nevotheless they have 
made a pn^iontion and mit a iMtuticm. How many are there, in 
the like mannec, who fancy that they have defined movotumt, when 
they have said: M^us me timpUeiter mottu, non ntera fotentia est, 
sed aetnt entis in ftmntinl And neverthelesi^ if they leave to t^ 
word moventent its mn^nary meaning as they da, it is not a ddiiait^ 
but a prc^ontion; and confounding thus die defimtions whkb .they 
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call definitiont of name, which are the true arbitrary definidoDS per* 
inissible and geometrical, with those which they call definitions of 
thing, which, properly speaking, are not at all arbitrary definitions, 
but are subject to contradiction, they hold themselves at liberty to 
make these as well as others; and each defining the same things in 
his own way, by a liberty which is as 'uhjustifidble in this kind |o£ 
definitions as it is permissible in the former, they perplex every thine, 
and losing all order and all light, become lost themselves and wandn 
into inextricable embarrassments. \ 

We shall never fall into such in following the ordo: of geometrw 
This judicious science is far from defining such primitive words as 
space, time, motion, equcdity, majority, diminution, whole, and others 
which every one understands. But apart from these, the rest of the 
terms that this science employs are to such a degree elucidated and 
defined that we have no need of a dictionary to understand any of 
them; so that in a word all these terms are perfecdy intelligible, 
either by natural enlightenment or by the definitions that it gives' 
of them. 

This is the manner in which it avoids all the errors that may 
be encountered upon the first point, which consists in defining only 
the things that have need of it. It makes use of it in the same manner 
in respect to the other point, which consists in proving the proposi- 
tions that are not evident. 

For, tsdien it has arrived at the first known truths, it pauses there 
and asks whether they are admitted, having nothing clearer whereby 
to prove them; so that all that is proposed by geometry is perfecdy 
demonstrated, ather by natural enlightenment or by proofs. 

Hence it comes that if this science does not define and demonstrate 
every thing, it is for the simple reason that this is impossible.* 

It will perhaps be found strange that geometry does not define 
any of dw things that it has for its principal objects: for it can neither 
define motion, numbers, nor ^ace; and neverthdess these three 
dungs are those of which it treats in pardcular, and according to 
the invesdgatkm of whkh it takes the three different names of 

’Here die MS. addi in pamndiesis: ai nature pimyies al! that fdence does 

not bestw, its order in truth does not give a superhuman perfection, but it has 
aU that man can attain. It has seemed to me proper to give from the beginning 
M diis discourse this, eic.)/*-^Fgiffdfv, 
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mechamcs, arithmeUe, and ^eovMtry, this last namw bdongiog to 
the genus and species. 

But tins will not surprise us i£ we remark that, this admirable 
science only attaching itself to the simplest things, this same quality 
which renders them worthy of being its objects renders them in* 
capable of being defined; so that the lack of definition is a perfection 
rather than a defect, since it does not come from their obscurity, but 
on the contrary from their extreme obviousness, which is such that 
though it may not have the conviction of demonstrations, it has all 
their certainty. It supposes therefore that we know what is the thing 
that is understood by the words motion, number, space; and with' 
out stopping to define them to no purpose, it penetrates their nature 
and discovers their marvellous properties. 

These three things which comprehend the whole universe accord- 
ing to the words: Deus fecit omnia in pondere, in numero, et men- 
sura* have a reciprocal and necessary connection. For we cannot 
imagine motion without something that moves; and this thing being 
on^ this unity is the origin of all numbers; and lastly, motion not 
bring able to exist without space, we see these three things included 
within the first. 

Time even is also comprehended in it; for motion and time are 
relative to each other; speed and slowness, which are the differences 
of motion, having a necessary relation to time. 

Thus there are properties conunon to all these things, die knowl- 
edge of which opens the mind to the greatest marvels of nature. 

The chief of these comprehends the two infinitudes which are 
combined in every thing: the one of greatness, the other of littleness. 

For however quick a movement may be, we can concrive of one 
still more so; and so on infinitum, without ever reaching one diat 
would be swift to such a degree that nothing more could be added 
to it. And, on the contrary, however dow a movement may be, it. 
can be retarded still more; and thus ad infinitum, without ^er reach- 
ing stdh a degree of slowness that we ctmld not th^oe descend into 
an infinite numbo' others, without falfing into rest. 

In the sune manner, however great a number may be, we can 
coDceive of a greater; and thus ad infinitum, widuHit ever reaching 
* “God Im matl* all Aiag* in nmnlwr and proipoidon.” 
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ooe diitt can no kuiger be incnased. And on the oontrary, !ioim« 
small a numbo: may be, as the hundredth or tui thousandth part^ 
we can sdll ccoioeive of a less; and so on od inpnititm, without ever 
aniwng at zero or nothingness. 

However great a sp^ may be, we cw concave of a greater; a^ 
thus ad infimtum, without ever arriving at one vhich can no lonser 
be increased. And, on the contrary, however small a space may 
we can sdll imagine a smaller; and so on od infimtum, without ev^ 
arriving at one indivisible, which has no longer any extent 

It is the same with time. We can always conceive of a greatei^ 
without an uldmate, and of a less without arriving at a point and a 
pure nothingness of duration. 

That is, in a word, whatever movement, whatever nunher, what- 
ever spac^ whatever time there may be, there is always a greater and 
a less than these: so that they all stand betwixt nothingness and the 
infinity being always iniinitdy distant from these extremes. 

All these truths cannot be demonstrated; and yet they are tbe^ 
foundations and principles of geometry. But as the cause that renders 
them incap^e of demonstration is not their obscurity, but on the 
contrary their extreme obviousness, this lack of proof is not a defect, 
biA rather a perfection. 

From whidt we see that geom^jy can neither define objects nor 
prove prindjdes; but for this tingle and advamageous reason that 
both «e in an extreme nattual clearness whidi convinces reason 
mote powerfully than discourse. 

For what is mote evident than this truth, that a number, whatever 
it may be^ can be increased— can be doubled? Again, may not the 
tpsedof a movemoit be douUed, and may ncA a (pace be doubled 
in die same manner? 

And who too can doidit that a number, whatever it may be, may 
not be divided into a half, tmd its hsdf ^;aia into anodior half? For 
wodid dds half be a nodimgness? And woidd these two halm, 
ududh woidd be two zeros, compose a number? 

In the same maimw, may not a nurvenmit, however ddm k may 
be, be reduced in qieed by a hal^ so that k will pats over the same 
qnceiaMkoble the timc^ and dus last nmvemeot again? Forwmdd 
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das be a perfect rest? And would diese two' halves of vdocky, which 
would be two retts, compose again the first velocity? 

Lasdy, may not a qtace, however small it may be, be divided into 
two, and these halves again? And how could these two halves be- 
ccane indivisible without extent, which joined together made dte 
former extent? 

Th«?e is no natural knowledge in mankind that precedes this, 
and surpasses it in clearness. Nevertheless, in order that there may 
be examples for every thing, we find minds excellent in all things 
else, that are shocked by these infinities and can in no wise assent 
to them. 

I have never known any person who thought that a ^ce could 
not be increased. But 1 have seen some, very capable in other te- 
^>ects, who affirmed that a space could be divided into two indivisffile 
parts, however absurd the idea may seem. 

I have applied myself to investigating what could be the cause of 
this obscurity, and have found that it chidiy consisted in this, that 
they could not concave of a continuity divisible ad infinitum, whence 
they concluded that it was not diviable. 

It is an infirmity natural to man to believe that he possesses truth 
directly; and thence it comes that he is always disposed to deny evory 
thing that is inccanprehensible to him; whilst in fact he knows nat* 
urally nothing but falsehood, and whilst he ought to receive as true 
only those things die contrary of which appear to him as false. 

And hence, whenever a proportion is inconceivable, it is necessary 
to suspend the judgement on it and not to deny it from this indica- 
tion, but to examine its c^posite; and if this is found to be manifesdy 
fals^ we can bcddly affirm the former, however incomprehensilde 
it may be. Let us apply this nde to our subject 

Hi^ a no geometridan that does not beUeve space divitible ad 
infinitum. He can no more be stxh srithout this principle than man 
can exist without a souL And neverthdess them iS noM who com- 
prdiaids an iidinite divisbn; and he only asmres hunsdf of this 
truth by this one, bit catahily suffideat reason, that he perfectly 
compnliaids that it is false tl^ by diwding a space we can readi 
m indivtsSde paiX, that, is, mm that has im extent. 
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For what is there more absurd than to pretend that by continually 
dividing a space, we shall finally arrive at such a dividon that on 
dividing it into two, each o£ the halves shall remain individble and 
without any extent, and that thus these two negations of extensions 
will together compose an extent? For I wpuld ask those who hold 
this idea, whether they conceive clearly tvvo^ndividbles bang brougl t 
into contact; if this is throughout, they are only the same thing, and 
consequoitly the two together are indivisible; and if it is not through^ 
out^ it is then but in a part; then they have part^ therefore th^ are 
not indivisible. 

If they confess, as in fact they admit when pressed, that their 
proposition is as inconceivable as the other, they acknowledge that 
it is not by our capacity for conceiving these things that we should 
judge of their truth, since these two contraries being both inconceiv- 
ably it is nevertheless necessarily certain that one of the two is true. 

But as to these chimerical difficulties^ which have relation only to 
our weakness, they oppose this natural clearness and these solid 
truths: if it were true that space was composed of a certain finite 
number of indivisibles, it would follow that two spaces, each of 
which should be squary that is, equal and dmilar on every ddy 
being the one the double of the other, the one would contain a 
number of these indivisibles double the number of the individbles 
of the other. Let them bear this consequence well in mind, and let 
them then apply themselves to ranging points in squares until they 
shall have formed two, the one of which shall have double the points 
of the other ; and then I will make every geometrician in the world 
yield to them. But if the thing is naturally imposdbly that is, if it 
is an insupenffile imposdbility to range squares of pointy the one 
of which shall have double the number of the other, as I would 
dononstrate on the q)ot did the thing merit that we should dwell 
on it, let diem draw therefrom the consequence. 

And to console than for the trouble they would have in certain 
junctores; as in concaving that a q>ace may have an infinity of 
divisUdey seeing that these are run over in so litde time during 
which diis infinity of dividbles wodd be ran over, we must admoni^ 
than that they should not compare things so diqiropcHtionate as 
is the infinity o£ diviables widi t^ little time in vthich diey are run 
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over: but let them ccunpare the enture space with the entire time, 
and the infinite divisibles o£ the space with the infinite moments of 
the time; and thus they will find that we pass over an infinity of 
divisibles in an infinity of moments, and a litde ^ace in a litde time; 
in which there is no longer the disproportion that astonished them. 

Lasdy, if they find it surprising that a small space has as many parts 
as a great one, let them understand also that they are snudler in 
measure, and let them look at the firmament through a diminishing 
glass, to familiarize themselves with this knowledge, by seeing every 
part of the sky in every part of the glass. 

But if they cannot comprehend that parts so small that to us they 
are imperceptible, can be divided as often as the firmament, there 
is no better remedy than to make them look through glasses that 
magnify this delicate point to a prodigious mass; whence they will 
easily conceive that by the aid of another glass still more artistically 
cut, they could be magnified so as to equal that firmament the extent 
of which they admire. And thus these (Ejects appearing to them 
now eafily divisible, let them remember that nature can do infinitely 
more than art. 

For, in fine, who has assured them that these glasses change the 
natural magnitude of these objects, instead of re-establidiing, on the 
contrary, the true magnitude which the shape of our eye may change 
and contract like glasses that diminish? 

It is annoying to dwell upon such trifles; but there are times for 
trifling. 

It suffices to say to minds dear on this matter that two negations 
of extension cannot make an extention. But as there are some who 
pretend to elude this light by this marvellous answer, that two n^a- 
tioQs of extension can as well make an extenaon as two umts, neither 
of which is a nimffier, can make a number by thdr combination; 
it is necessary to rq>ly to them that they might in the same manner 
deny that twenty t^usand men make an army, although no angle 
one of rhewi is an army; that a thousand houses make a town, al- 
though no ang^e one is a town; or that the parts make the whole, 
although oo single one is the wlmle; or, to remain in the comparison 
of number^ that two binaries make a quaternary, and ten tens a 
hundred, although no angle one is such. 
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But it is not U> have an accurate mind to confound by sudi un- 
equal oonqMirisons the immutable nauue a£ things with dieir atiu' 
trary and voluntary names, names dqtendent upcm the caprice of 
dw m^ who invented them. For it is clear diat to facilitate dis- 
course the name of army has been given $o twenty diousand men, 
that ttf town to several houses, that of ten to ten units; and that from 
this liberty spring the names of unity, binary, quaternary, ten, huik 
dred, different through our caprices, although these things may b« 
in fact of the same kind by their unchangeable nature, and are all\ 
proportionate to each other and differ only in being greater or less, \ 
and althou^, as a result of these names, binary may not be a quater- 
nary, mr the house a town, any more than the town is a house. 
But again, although a house is ncA a town, it is not however a nega- 
tion of a town; there is a great difference between not being a thing,, 
and being a negation of it. 

For, in order to understand the thing to the bottom, it is necessary 
U> know that the only reason why unity is not in the ranks of num- 
ber^ is that Euclid and the earliest authors who treated of arithmetic, 
having several properties to give that were applicable to all the num- 
bers except unity, in order to avoid often repeating that in all numbers 
eseeept usnty this condition is found, have excluded unity from the 
ag^iification of the word number, by the liberty which we have 
already said can be taken at will with defimtions. Thus, if they had 
<Wiffie^ they could in the same manner have excluded the binary 
and ternary, and all else that it pleased them; for we are master of 
these tmn^ provided we give mxice oi it; as on the contrary we 
may {dace unity when we like in the rank of numbers, and fractions 
hi die same manner. And, in frict, we are obliged to do it in general 
fin^iosition^ to avoid saying constantly, that in att numbers, as 
at in and in fractions, suck a property irfound; and it is in 
th» inde^te sense that I have taken it in all that 1 have written 
on it. 

But die OBta Euclid who has taken away frynn unity the dame 
o£ number, wluch it was {lermissfole for him to do, in order to make 
it underttood neverthdess that it is not a negation, but is on the 
costtary df the same ipeciei, thus defines homogeneous ms^nitudes: 
Ms^putudes are said to be of the same token one bang mtdii^ 
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plied teverd times may exceed the other; and consequently, since 
unity can, being multiplied several times, exceed tmy number whae* 
soever, it is {xecisely o£ the same kind widi numbers througb' 1^ 
essence and its immutable nature, in the meaning of the same Eu^d 
who would not have it called a number. 

It is not the same thing with an indivisible in respect to an exteo' 
sion. For it not only differs in name, which is voluntary, but it 
differs in kind, by the same definition; since an indivisible^ multi' 
plied as many times as we like, is so far from bang dble to exceed 
an extenncMi, that it can never form any thing dse than a single and 
exclusive indivisible; which is natural and necessary, as has been 
already shown. And as this last proof is founded upon the definition 
of these two things, in^visibie and extenaon, we will proceed to 
finish and perfect the demonstration. 

An indivisible is that which has no part, and extension is ffiat 
which has divers separate parts. 

According to these definitions, I affirm that two indivisibles united 
do not make an ottension. 

Fw: when they are united, they touch eadi other in some part; 
ami thus die parts wherdiy they come in contact are not s^iarate, 
since otherwise they would not touch each other. Now, by their 
tWinirinn, they have no other parts; therefore they have no separate 
parts; therefore they are not an exten^n by the definition of ex* 
tension vdiich involves the separation of parts. 

The same thing will be shown of all the other indiidsibles thit 
maybebroughtinto junction, for the same reason. And consequendy 
an indiviaUe, multiplied as many times as we like, will iwt m^ 
ui o it e na o n- Ther^e it is not of the same kind as extension, by 
the d«^finitinn of things of the same kind. 

Ih is in this manner that we dononstrate that indivisffiles m not 
of the «a«Tw species as numbers. Hence it arises that two units aaj 
indeed make a nimffier, because diey are of the same kind; aad dm 
two imlivtables do not make an extension, because diey are not 
die same kind. 

Hence vm see how Itttib reason diere is in comparing the rdatton 
that, between unity and ntnnbers With di^ which exists ho- 
tweea indivisddes and extatabn. 
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But if we wish to tidte in numbers a comparison that represents 
with accuracy what we are conndering in octennon, this must be 
the relation of zeso to numbers; for zero is not of the same kind as 
numbers, sinc^ being multiplied, it cannot exceed them: so that it 
is the true indivisibility of number, as indivisibility is the true zerb 
of extension. And a like one will be found between rest and motion, 
and between an instant and time; for all these things are heterm 
geneous in their magnitudes, since being infinitely multiplied, thejn 
can never make any thing else than indivisibles, any more than the'^^ 
indivisibles of extension, and for the same reason. And then we shall 
find a perfect corre^ndence between these things; for all these 
magnitudes are divisible ad infinitum, without ever hilling into their 
indivisibles, so that they all hold a middle place between infinity 
and nothingness. 

Such is the admirable rdation that nature has established between 
these things and the two marvellous infinities which she has pro* 
posed to mankind, not to comprehend, but to admire; and to finish 
the conaderation of this by a last remark, 1 will add that these two 
infinites^ although infinitdy difierent, are notwithstanding relative 
to each other, in such a manner that the knowledge of the one leads 
necessarily to the knowledge of the other. 

For in numbers, inasmuch as they can be continually augmented, 
it absolutely follows that they can be continually diminished, and 
this clearly; for if a number can be multiplied to 100,000, for ex- 
ample^ locvoooth part can also be taken from it, by dividing it by 
the same number by which it is multiplied; and thus every term of 
at^gmentatbn will become a term of division, by changing the whole 
into a fraction. So that infinite augmentation also includes neces- 
sarily infinite divirion. 

And in q>ace the same relation is seen b^wben these two con* 
tmry infinites; that is, that inasmuch as a qnce can be infinitely 
prdonged, it follows fhat it may be infinitely diminiriied, as appears 
in dus exan^: If we lode through a glass at a vessel that recedes 
continually in a straig^ line, it is evident that any point of die vessel 
observed wfil ccrndnually advance by a perpetual flow in propordon 
as dripiecedes. Ihorefore if the course of the vessd is extended 
ada^d^m, dus pdnt will condnually recede; and yet it will never 
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reach that point in whidi the horizontal ray carried from the eye 
to the glass shall fall, so that it will constandy approach it without 
ever reaching it, unceasingly dividing the space which will remain 
under this horizontal point without ever arriving at it. From which 
is seen the necessary conclusion that is drawn from the infinity of 
the extension of the course of the vessel to the infinite and infinitely 
minute dirision of tlus little space remaining beneath this horizontal 
point 

Those who will not be satisfied with these reasons, and will per' 
sist in the belief that ^ace is not (hviable ad infinitum, can malce 
no pretensions to geometrical demonstrations, and although they 
may be enlightened in other things, they will be very little in 
this; for one can eaaly be a very capable man and a bad geome- 
trician. 

But those who clearly percdve these truths will be able to admire 
the grandeur and power of nature in this double infinity that sur- 
rounds us on all rides, and to learn by this marvellous consideration 
to know themselves, in regarding themselves thus placed between 
infintnwift and a negation of extenrion, between an infinitude and 
a ne ga ti on of munber, between an infinitude and a negation of 
movement, between an infinitude and a negation of time. From 
which we may learn to estimate ourselves at our true value, and «> 
form reflections which will be worth more than all the rest of 
geometry itself. 

I have thought myself d)liged to enter into this long mscussion 
for the benefit of those who, not comprehending at first this double 
infinity, are capable of being persuaded of it. And although there 
may be many who have sufBdent enlightenment to (fispense with 
it, it may nevertheless happen that this discourse which will be 
necessary to the one will not be enrirdy useless to the other. 

PREFACE TO THE TREATISE ON VACUWM 

The respect that we bear to antiquity is at the present day cam^ 
to such a p«rint on sulqects in which it ought to have less weig^ 
that oracles are made of all its thoughts and my^es, ^en of i» 
that novdties can no long» be advanced widwut pera, 
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aad that die teat of audunr suffices to destroy the strongest rea> 

sons 

Not that it is my intentioii to correct one error by another, and 
not to esteem the andents at all because odiers have esteemed them 
too much. •(* 

1 do not pretend to banish their authority in order to exalt teaA 
soning akme^ aldiough others have sought to establish thdr audmiity ' 

alone to the prqudice of reasoning 

To malce this important distinction with care^ it is necessary to 
consider that the former depend solely on memory and are purely 
historical, having ntrtlung for their object exc^ to know what the 
authors have written; the latter depend sdiely on reasoning and are 
entireiy dogmatic, having for their object to seek and discover con- 
cealed truths. 

Those of the former kind are linuted, inasmuch as the books in 

vriuch they are contained. 

It is according to this distinction that we must r^;ulate differently 
die octent of this reqwct. The respect that we should have for .. . 

In matters in which we only seek to know what the authms have 
written, as in history, geography, jurisprudence language^ and 
eqiedally in thedogy; and in ^e in sdl those whidi have for thdr 
{uii^ple dther ample facts or didne or human institutions, we 
must nerassarily have recourse to thdr books, since all that we can 
know of diem is therdn contdned, hence it is evident that we can 
have full knoadedge trf diem, and ditu it is not posaWe to add any 
dung thereto. 

If it fa in question to know who was die first king of the French; 
in what spot geognqdiers place the first meridian; what words are 
used in a dead language, mid dl things of dus nature; wfaat cuhtf 
'means than bodes can g^uide us to thm? AncTvdio can add any 
thing new to what they teach us, since we widi only to know what 
tbeycomain? 

Audiority abne can enlig^iten us on ffiese. But die sul^eot in 
vdddi authority las the prindpal wdg^ fa thedcigy, because there 
she fa iasepossbie from tnah, and we know it <»ily through her: so 
that to full oartaimy to mattms incompceh e i u U d e to reasem, k 
aaffices to diow them in ^ sacred books; as to diow the uncenaiaay 
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o£ the most prob^^ ^^gs> it is only necessary to show that they 
are not included therein; ance its principles are superior to natiutf 
and reason, and ance, the mind o£ man being too weak to attain 
them by its own e£brts, he cannot reach these lofty conceptions if 
he be not carried thither by an omnipotent and supo'human power. 

It is not the same with subjects that fall under the senses and under 
reasoning; authwity here is useins; it bdongs to reason alcme to 
know them. They have their separate rights: there the one has all 
the advantage, here the other reigns in turn. But as subjects of this 
kind are proportioned to the grasp of the mind, it finds full liberty 
to extend them; its inexhaustible fertility produces continually, and 
its inventions may be multiplied altogether without limit and with' 
out interruption. 

It is thus that geometry, arithmetic, music, physics, medicine, 
architecture, and aU the sciences that are subject to experiment and 
reasoning, ^ould be augmented in order to become perfect. The 
a ncienrs found them merely outlined by those who preceded them; 
and we «ball leave them to those who will come after us in a more 
finished state than we received them. 

As their perfection depends on time and pains, it is evident that 
although our pains and time may have acquired less than their 
labors aeparam from ours, both joined together must neverthdess 
have more effect than each one alone. 

The clearing up of this difference should make us pity the blind- 
ness of those who bring authority alone as proof in physical matters, 
instead of reasoning or experiments; and inqwre w with horror fiw 
the wickedness of others who make use of reasoning alone in theol- 
ogy, instead of the authority of the Scripture and die Fathers. We 
mutt raise the courage oi those timid peofde who dare invent nodung 
in jdiysics, surd confound the insolence of those rash persons who 
produce novdities in theology. Nevertheless the misfortune of d» 
age is !UKh, that we see many nevv opinions in theok^* unknown 
to .all antiquity, maintained with rfjstinacy and received vrith ap- 
plause; whilst those that are produced in physics, thou^ snuul in 
number, should, it seems, be convicted of falsehood as soon as th^ 
« h5>rk dheady received o{nnions in the slightett d^ree; as jf the 
respect &at we have for die ancient j^bilosophtfs were a diidy* 
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that wfaicji we bear to the most ancient of the Fathers solely a mat- 
ter of courtesy! I leave it to judicious persons to remark the im- 
portance of this abuse which perverts the order of the sciences with 
so much injustice; and I think that there will be few who will not 
wish that this liberty might be applied to other matters, since new 
inventions are infallible errors in the matters' which we profane 
with impunity; and since they are absolutely necessary for the per- 
fection of so many other subjects incomparably lower, which never- 
theless we dare not approach. 

Let us divide our credulity and suspicion with more justice^ and 
limit this respect we have for the ancients. As reason gives it birth, 
^e ought also to measure it; and let us consider that if they had 
continued in this restraint of not daring to add any thing to the 
knowledge which they had received, or if those of their times had 
made the like difficulty in receiving the novelties which they offiered 
them, they would have deprived themselves and their posterity of 
the fruit of their inventions. 

As they only made use of that which had been bequeathed to 
them as a means whereby to gain more, and as this happy daring 
opened to them the way to great things, we should take that which 
they acquired in the same manner, and by their example, make of 
it the means and not the end of our study, and thus strive while 
inoitating to surpass them. 

For what is more unjust than to treat our ancestors with more 
than they showed to those who preceded them, and to 
have for them that inviolable respect which they have only merited 
born us because they had not the like for those who possessed the 
aanw advantage over them? 

The secrets of nature are concealed; althou^ she is continually 
wmking, vre do not always discover her effects: ffme reveals them 
from age to age, and although always alike in herself she is not 
always alUce known. 

The «Mrpertments that give US the knowledge of these secrets are 
muldfffied continually; and as they are the sole prindples of physics, 
the are multifdied in proptartion. 

iTbe woti hen «^iich m restore Iqr conjecture, k Uank in dre 

*ilinre <aemi to be needed theologiad nMtters.^Md, « 
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It is in this manner that we may at the present day adopt 
sentiments and new opinions, without despising the ancients and^ 
vdthout ingratitude, since the first knowledge which they have 
given us has served as a stepping-stone to our own, and since in 
these advantages we are indebted to them for our ascendency over 
them; because being raised by their aid to a certain degree, the 
slightest effort causes us to mount still higher, and with less pains 
and less glory we find ourselves above them. Thence it is that we 
are enabled to discover things which it was impossible for them to 
perceive. Our view is more extended, and although they knew as 
well as we all that they could observe in nature, they did not, never- 
theless, know it so well, and we see more than they. 

Yet it is marvellous in what manner their sentiments are revered. 
It is made a crime to contradict them and an act of treason to add 
to them, as though they had left no more truths to be known. 

Is not this to treat unworthily the reason of man and to put it 
on a level with the instinct of animals, since we take away the 
principal difference between them, which is that the effects of rea- 
son accumulate without ceasing, whilst instinct remains always in 
the same state? The cells of the bees were as correcdy measured a 
thousand years ago as to-day, and each formed a hexagon as exactly 
the first time as the last. It is the same with all that the animals pro- 
duce by this occult impulse. Nature instructs them in proportion as 
necessity impels them; but this fragile science is lost with the wants 
which give it birth: as they received it without study, they have not 
the happiness of preserving it; and every time it is given them it is 
new to them, since the . . . nature having for her object nothing 
but die maintenance of animals in a limited order of perfection, 
she inspires them with this necessary science • • • always the same, 
lest they may fall into decay, and does not permit them to add to 
it, lest they should exceed the limits that she has prescribed to them. 
It is not the same with man, who is formed only for infinity. He is 
ignorant at the earliest age of his life; but he is instructed imceasingly 
in his progress; for he derives advantage, not only from his own ex- 
perience, but also from that of his predecessors; since he always 

* Break of two or three words ia the MS. We supply them by the words 
italicised.— 
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retains in his memory the knowledge which he himsdf has once ac- 
quired, and since he has that of the andents ever present in the 
books which tlwy have bequeathed to him. And as he preserves 
this knowledge, he can also add to it eaaly; so dua men are at the 
{vesent day in some sort in the same oolididon in which those I 
ancient philosc^hers would have been found, could they have suT' ' 
vived till the present time, adding to the knowledge which they 
posseted that which their studies would have acquired by the aid 
of so many centuries. Thence it is that by an especial prerogative, 
not only ck>es each man advance from day to day in the sciences, but 
all mankind together make continual progress in proportion as the 
world grows older, since the same thing happens in the succession of 
men as in the different ages of single individuals. So that the whole 
succesaon of men, during the comse of many ages, should be con- 
sidered as a single man who subsists forever and learns continually, 
whence we see vidth what injustice we respect antiquity in philoso- 
(dters; for as old age is diat period of life most remote from infancy, 
wlu> does not see that old age in this universal man ought not to be 
sought in die times nearest his birth, but in those the most remote 
from it? Those vdiom we call ancient were really new in all things, 
and properly constituted the infancy of mankind; and as we have 
joined to their knowledge the experience of the c«ituries which have 
foUowed them, it is in ourselves that we diould find this antiquity 
that we revere in others. 

They should be admired for the results which they derived from 
the very few principles they possessed, and they should be excused 
for those in which ^ey failed rather from the lack of the advantage 

experience than the strength reasoning. 

For were diey not excusable in the idea that Aey entertained 

way, when, the weakness of their vision not having yet 
received the assistance of art, they attrdjuted this ccdcn’ to a greater 
density in diat part of die heavens which reflected the Hght niore 
tttoogly? Bitt would we not be inexcusable for remaining in dte 
ame opsaaot now that, by the aid of the advantages procured us by 
the tdesoc^ we have discovered in it an infinite nundier of snoaS 
stern, whole more abundant splendar has revealed to us the true 
eause of ^ wihitenessi « 
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Had they notnabo cause lor saying dut all oxrruptjye bodies wn« 
indosed within the orbit of the moon, wdien, during the course of so 
many ages they had ik>t yet remarked «dKr corrufition or genera* 
tkm outade of this space? 

But ougln we not to be assured of the contrary, when the whole 
world has manifestly beheld comets kindle and disaj^ear far beyond 
the limits of that sphere? 

In the same way, in reflect to vacuum, they had a right to say that 
nature would not suffer it, since all their experiments had always 
made them remark that she abhorred, and could not suffer it. 

But if the modern experiments had been known to them, per- 
haps they would have foimd cause for affirming what they found 
cause for denying, for the reason that vacuum had not yet ajqieared. 
Thus, in the judgment they formed that nature would not sufier 
vacuum, they only heardnature spoken of in die condition in whidi 
they knew her; nnce, to speak in general terms, it would not have 
bem sufficient to have seen it constandy in a hundred cases, a thou- 
sand, or any otho: number, however grett it may have been; nnoe^ 
if a single case remained unexamined, this alone would suffice to 
prevent the general definidon, and if a single one was ccMUrary, this 

alone For in all matters the proof of 

which consists in experiments, and not in demonstrations, we can 
make no universal assertion, except by the general enumeratimi of 
all the parts and all the different cases. Thus it is that when we say 
that the diamond is the hardest of all bodies, we mean of all the 
bodies with which we are acquainted, and we neither can nor ought 
to comprehend in this assertion those with which we are nett ao. 
quainted; and when we say that gold is the heaviest of all bodies, 
we should be presumptuous to comprehend in this guieral pro|xm- 
tion those i^ch have not yet come to our knowledge althou^ it 
is not impossible that they may exist in nature. 

In the same manner, when the andaits affirmed that ^ture would 
not suffa: a vacuum, tiiey meant (hat she would not tuner it in any . 
of the etqxmments they had seen, and they could no^ vtithoitt 
ccmprdiend in it tiiose which had not come to their kaoii^ 
edge. Had done so, they would doubdets have drawti 
. dm the same ctmcliitions, and would, by thar aclauu^tdigdMI^I 
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have sanctioned them by this antiquity which it is’ijtfc^ht at present 
to make the sole principle of the scienbes. 

Thus it is that, without contradicting them, we cSux s^BnOi the con* 
trary of what they say; and, whatever authority, in fine, this antiquity 
may have, truth should always have more, although newly discovered, 
since she is always older than all the opinions that we have had of her, 
and it would be showing ourselves ignorant of her nature to imagipe 
that she may have begun to be at the time when she began to 
known. 

NEW FRAGMENT OF THE TREATISE ON VACUUM 

What is there more absurd than to say that inanimate bodies 
have passions, fears, horrors; that insensible bodies, without life, and 
even incapable of it, may have passions which presuppose a soul at 
least sensitive to experience them? Besides, if the object of this 
horror were a vacuum, what is there in a vacuum that could make 
them afraid? What is there meaner and more ridiculous? 

This is not all; if they have in themselves a principle of motion to 
shun a vacuum, have they arms, legs, muscles, nerves? 




